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PREFACE. 



lhe method of learning the German language pursued 
in the following pages is founded throughout on a gram- 
matical system, though this may not be apparent at the 
first glance. An experience of more than thirty years in 
teaching has led me to the conclusion, that in a gram- 
matical work, if too many rules are given, there is a great 
danger of their being insufficiently regarded, or soon for- 
gotten, and that even those most essential to correctness of 
writing and speaking, are probably overlooked. For this 
reason, I have given rules only in those cases where the 
German language differs from the English, taking no ac- 
count of those in which the two languages correspond. This 
principle considerably reduced the number of necessary 
rules, thus making them much easier for the pupil to 
remember. 

I have also observed, that many German grammars for 
the use of English people teach the grammar carefully 
and correctly, but neglect to supply the material neces- 
sary to speak, read and write the language. The examples 
that illustrate the rules, especially the exercises belonging 
to them, are too plain — too uniform — and provide but 
a very limited vocabulary, so that when the book is finished, 
and even when it has been carefully studied, a pupil may 
have a fair acquaintance with the German grammar, but 
knows very little of the German language. 

These considerations induced me to write the present 
« Practical Method of learning the German language ». It 
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contains ample material for ordinary intercourse — speak- 
ing and writing — , so that a diligent and intelligent stu- 
dent will soon be able to make himself understood, and 
after six or nine months' study to read German books 
with ease. 

I wish to show some peculiar results of my work. 
That which often offers a foreigner great difficulties, for more 
or less talented students almost unsurmountable, are the 
German declensions of the nouns with the adjectives, the 
definite and indefinite article, or without any article, in the 
three genders, singular and plural. I have tried in my 
method to introduce the various forms of the declensions 
gradually and in a compact way, the adjective only when 
the pupil is fully acquainted with the noun and its de- 
clension, so that this part of the grammar, otherwise so 
difficult and confusing to foreigners, will be easily acquired. 

The acquirement of the dreadful gender of the German 
nouns, I obviated by adding to them, not an «m, f, n», 
but always the full article, and making my pupils learn 
the noun inseparably together with its article. 

Another difficulty for a foreigner is the position of the 
words in sentences, the place which the past participle and 
infinitive, the separable particle of compound verbs take in 
principal and accessory sentences, and the frequent inver- 
sions used with predilection by Germans (geftero toar id), 
gem fftme id) *c). When taught in the clear and summary 
way of this grammar, they can not offer any difficulty. 

Our subjunctive, especially as it is used in the indirect 
way of speech, * is peculiar to the German language, and so 
very deviating from the English and French. I adopted 
here, as generally in my method, the rules and principles 
of Becker's standard German grammar, though the custom 
of the language is vacillating about the employment of the 
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present and imperfect of the subjunctive, as : ®r Beljauptete, 
cr fei (wore) fran!. The rules on this mood, I hope, are 
short, clear and easy to remember. 

My punctuation in the English exercises deviates on 
purpose from the English and corresponds with the German 
way, to facilitate German punctuation. 

There are however one or two points of my method 
that must not be overlooked, as their strict observation is 
essential to success. I. Every lesson must be thoroughly studied 
and known before a new lesson can be begun. Even the first 
grammatical lesson presupposes a full knmvledge of all the words 
of the preceding reading lessons given for the German pronun- 
ciation. II. Every exercise is to be read over repeatedly until 
the student is able to translate it with as much fluency in Ger- 
man, as if he were reading it in his own language. III. Most 
careful repetitions are to be made every four or five lessons, 
so that the pupil may always liave such a full command of the 
material he has learned, as to be able to use it with facility 
in conversation. 

If a student uses «the Practical Method* in this way, 
a satisfactory knowledge of the German language after six 
months, and an extensive knowledge after twelve months 
will be the gratifying result of his study. 

Coblenz 1883. 

W. F. 
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I st Lesson* 

Pronunciation, 
a) The vowels*). 

The German vowels have always the same or nearly 

the same pronunciation. 

o (aa, alj) like a in far: 

ber Mantel the cloak bet ©taljt the steel 

ber €>aal the saloon fait cold 

bie SRabel the needle $art hard. 

e (ee, elj) like ai in wait, or like e in let: 

baS SBcet (flower) bed tne$r more 

baS SBett bed felten rare 

ba§ Stteer sea nefynen to take. 

i (te, ilj, ielj) like i in guilt, field: 

finben to find ftefj look, see 

iljn him ttrilb wild 

fie she, they tout we. 

(00, olj) like o in gold, or in lot (but not exactly so): 
$o$t hollow bag 2KooS moss 

bet Dfen stove, oven ber ©o$tt son 

ber 2Konb moon bie Sonne sun. 

tt (ulj) like u in rule, or in put: 

bie ©d)ule school baS 9BIut blood 

ber 6<$u$ shoe bie SBunbe wound . 

unb and bie Gutter mother. 

The words are to be learned by heart, the nouns with 
the article. 

b) The modified vowels. 

Three vowels are modified: a into a, into 8, u into it. 
a is pronounced like a in care, 5 like ou in enough or 
rather French eu in feu, il like French u in rue. 

*) Vowels are generally long when followed by one consonant, 
and short when followed by the two consonants, no difference if 
it be nb or nt, lb or It, lb or fy, rb or xp etc. Exceptions: $lrt, Hrjt. 
Freudenberg, German grammar I. 1 
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Safer, SJftter father, fathers alt, alter old, older 

©oljtt, @5ftne son, sons grojj, gr5&er large, larger 

SWutter, Gutter mother, mothers furj, fttrjer short, shorter. 

c) The diphthongs. 
ai, d like I; att like ou in loud; eu, flu like oy in boy. 



flettt 


little 


taut 


loud 


neu 


new 


ber Stein 


stone 


baS $au§ 


house 


gilufer 


houses 


bie ©cite 


side, page 


bie HiauS 


mouse 


SRfiufe 


mice 


bie Saite 


chord 


auf 


upon 


neun 


nine 


ber SBein 


wine 


!aufen 


to buy 


Scute 


people. 



2 d Lesson. 

Pronunciation. The consonants. 

1. g ; ty in the beginning of a word as in great, christian: 

grog great gut good 

©ott God ein thrift a christian. 

2. g, dj after a, o, u, an have the guttural sound of 

the Scotch ch in loch: 

vowel short vowel long 

baS So$ hole $0$ high 

baS $u$ book ber gftug flight (of birds) 

bie 9ta$t night bie fjtogb house-maid 

bie €>a$e matter fagen to say 

ber &o$ cook ber ftrug stone-bottle 

audj also baS Huge eye. 

3. g, dj after I, r, and the vowels e, i (ft, 5, fi, ei, eu) 
is produced by the tip of the tongue: 

folgen to follow SBtt$er books 

ber SBerg mountain 25d)ct holes 

i<$, mid) If me SRfldjte nights 

re$t right SWagbe house-maids 

ber SBeg way berfieud&ter candlestick 

baS 2i<$t the light ni$t, nidEjtS not, nothing. 
I like y in yes: 

{a yes }agen to hunt ber 3&ger huntsman 

ba§ 3a$r year bie 3agb hunting ber Sanuar January. 
t> like f : 

ber SBater father Dor before, ago 

ber $ogeI bird ber SBorfdjlag proposal 

toon of, from SBSgel birds. 

to between v and w (not so full as w): 

baS SBaffer water fcer SBalb wood, forest 

ber SBein wine bie SBelt world 

ber 90eg way toadjen to watch 

bie SBoi$e week toagen to risk 

bie 2Boge wave too where. 



t like ts; c before e, i (a, 5) like ts: 

fur) short 

ba§ §otj wood 

bie 3eii time 

bie (Sitrone lemon 

Gftfar Caesar 

d)§ like x: 

ber C$§ ox 

ber $u<$S fox 

ber glagS flax 

itg always like ng in England: 

ber Singer finger 
ber (Ingel angel 
(Smglanb England 

fdf) like sh: 

ber ©<$u$ shoe 

bie 6djute school 

f<$rei6en to write 



tt) like t: 



bie 2$ttr door 
baS 5$or gate 



jtoei two 

je$n ten 

jti>5!f twelve 

jtoanjig twenty 

(S^ern Cyprus. 

baS 2Ba<$§ wax 
toad&fett to grow 
bie SBiigfe box, rifle. 

long long 

Ifinger longer 
ber SRing ring. 

ber ©d&taf sleep 
fgarf sharp 

fdr)nett quick. 

ber ^r)ee tea. 
t&un to do. 



tion = jion. S)tc Nation, bie Stefcolution, bie ^Reformation. 
The otber consonants are pronounced as in English. 



3 d Lesson. 

The present tense of the verbs. 

1. The German verbs end in en. Sontmen to come; 
fomm is the root of the verb, en the Infinitive termination. 
The terminations of the different persons of the Present 
tense are added to the root. 



Singular: 1 st 

tdj fomm-e 
I come 

Plural : 1»* 

loir fomm-en 
we come 



Present tense. 

2d 

bu fomm-ft 
thou comest 

2d 
ifjr fomm-t 
you come 



3 d person. 
er r Jie, eS fotnm-t 
he, she, it comes. 

3d person. 
Pe fomm-en 
they come. 



Observation. You come is generally expressed by: 
©ic fontmen; bu fotmnft, tljr fontntt is only used in intimate 
and familiar life, or when no individual is addressed. 

l* 
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To be conjugated like fomntcn: 
to go geljen to know fennett 

to remain, to stay bleiben to write fdfcteiben 

to bring btingen to buy foufen 

to send fdfyiden to say, to tell fagen 

to drink ttinfen to risk ttagen. 

2. When the root of a verb ends in 3, fdj, }, the 2 d 
person takes: eft; when it ends in b or t, the 2 d person 

takes: eft, the 3 d : et. 

to wash toafdjm to find finben to bind binben 

to wait toarten to sit ftyen to wish toUnfdfcen. 

3. Many verbs that have e in their root, change it 
into: i (ie), some verbs that have a in their root, change it 

into: ft in the 2 d and 3 d person singular. 

to give geben to eat effen to sleep fd&lafen 

to speak foremen to help ^elfcn to carry trogcn 

to throw toerfen to see fe&en to let laffen. 

Conjugate those verbs under 1, 2, 3 in the present tense. 

4. to have Ijaben. to be fein. 

id& fjabe, bu $aft, et $at, i$ bin, bu bift, et tft, 

ttrir \)abtn, i^r ^obt, fie ^aben. mix finb, i^t jeib, fie finb. 

Exercise 1. 

1. I go, we go. He remains, she remains, you remain. 
She brings, they bring. We buy, I buy. He sends, she 
sends. We drink, you drink, they drink. I write, we 
write. I say, he says. He knows, they know, I know, 
she knows. He risks, he sits, he waits, she washes, she 
finds. Thou findest, thou waitest. 

2. 3. I give, thou givest, he gives, you give. I speak, 
he speaks, they speak, she speaks. He sleeps, he carries, 
she carries, she is asleep. I help, he helps. We eat, he 
eats. We are, thou art, you are, they are, I am. He has, 
I have, you have, she has. I wait, he waits, thou waitest. 
She sits, thou art seated. I let, thou lettest. 

Exercise 2. 
Make a list of: 1. the verbs, 2. the nouns with their 
articles, 3. the adjectives ect. of the first three lessons, and 
complete this list after each new lesson. v 

Exercise 8. 

The night is long. The night is not long, it is short. 
The water is cold, it is not too cold. The father is old, 
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the mother is not old, they are not old. The way is long, 

it is not long, it is short. The father and (the) mother 

are old. The house is large, it is not large. The sun is 

large, he is very large. The moon is not so large, is she 

not very small? Is the time not too short? The needle 

is of steel. The father is waiting (waits), is going. The 

son writes. The people stay. The house-maid brings. The 

saloon is large, it is not too large. The shoe is long, it 

is not too short. The son is small, he grows. The servant 

does not watch, she sleeps. He eats and drinks. She sees, 

she speaks. She helps, she gives, she throws. 

too ju very feljr so fo small flein. 

Remark. The words in round brackets (— ) are to be trans- 
lated, those in straight brackets [ — ] are not. 

4 th Lesson. 

Declension of nouns with the definite article 

in Singular. 

Rule 1. Most masculine and neuter nouns take eg in 
the genitive, and e in the dative, but the e is often omitted. 
Feminine nouns never alter in lingular. 

Rule 2. Masc. and neut. nouns terminating in: el, en, er, 
djen and leitt only add g in the genitive and never e in the dative. 
Example 1. Singular. 

masc. fern. neut. 

N. bet ©oljn bie Stutter boS $au8 

G. beS ©o&n-e* ber Gutter beS #auf-e& 

D. bem So^n-e ber Aflutter bent §auf-e 

Ace. ben Sofjn bie flutter boS §auS. 

Decline: ber S3erg, ber SBeg, ber SRonb, ber SBalb, ber 
©aal; bie Sonne, bie SBunbe, bie SBodje, bie SBett, bie Sett; bag 
ffllut, bag SKoog, bag #oI$, bag £ic§t, bag Sluge. 

Ex. 2. Singular. 

masc. neut. Decline: ber ©arten, bag HReffer, 

?* ll m fl ! er . l a t ™ °# cr * kr SRanid, to Sager, 

O. beS SBoter-g beS 2Baffei-& . m r ' . &• 

D. bem Soter bem ©offer ber aSo 9 cI ' bcr vW**i 

Ace. ben Sater bag SBoffer ber ©ngel, ber Seudjter. 

Rule 3. Like the definite article are declined : 

biefer, biefe, biefe* this 
jener, jene, iene& that 
toel$er, toelcfce, »>el<$e& which. 
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masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


N. 


biefer ©tern 


biefe 9labeX 


biefeS SBett 


G. 


biefe§ ©teineS 


biefer 9labe( 


biefeS 93ette8 


D. 


biefem Steinc 


biefer 9iabel 


biefem SBette 


Ace. 


biefen Stein 


btefe Eabei 


biefeS Sett. 



Decline: jener ©djulj, tt>eld)e3 3Roo3, biefeS £otj, jener Sterg, 
bicfc ©d&ute, biefeS 3Reer, toeldjeS SBett, jeneS Seet, biefc SBodje, 
tt>etd&e ©ad&e, toetdjer SSoget, biefeS SKeffer, jener ®arten. 

Observe: Do you see, are you seeing is always to be 
translated by: ©eljen @ie? Does he not find, by: gfinbet er ttid)t? 

The imperative: Bring, come, by: Sringen ®te, fontnten ©ie. 
garden ber ©arten knife ba§ SReffer. 

Exercise 4. 

Nominative (subject). Accusative (Object). 

Do you see the school? Do you not find the shoe? 
Bring the water. Do you know the father? He knows 
the son. He sends the mother. I know the wav. Does 
she know the way? which way? The father drinks the wine. 
The son drinks the water. They drink the wine and the 
water. The house-maid brings the wood. I buy the bird. 
The father sends the son. He sends the bed. They hunt 
the fox. He brings the stone. The hunter hunts the fox. 
Do you drink wine or water? Do you bring the candle- 
stick? I do not see the moon. He does not find the shoe. 
Come here. Wait here. Stay here. Bring the water here. 
Send the son here. Throw the ball here. Do not throw the 
ball. Do you not come here? 

here Ijier (rest), $er (motion) the ball ber 2kff. 

Exercise 5. 

Do you buy the bed? Do you bring the stone-bottle? 
Do you see the mountain? This mountain is very high. 
I do not find the stone. I do not buy the ring. This 
night is very long. The people send the flax. Throw the 
stone. Which stone? this or that [one]? Hunt the fox. 
Carry the bird. Which bird? this or that [one]? Buy the 
house. Which house? this or that house? Send the flax 
here. She binds the shoe. She washes the finger, it is 
not clean. He washes the hand, it is not clean. (The) 
January is cold. It is not very cold here. He writes the 
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book. I see the sun from here. This forest is very wild. 

The candlestick is hollow. Which candlestick? this or that 

[one]? The world is large, it is very large. The bird eats 

the mouse; which bird? It is cold here. Is it not very 

cold here? It is too cold here. It is no more cold. This 

wood is hard. (The) steel is hard. 

hard $art or ober the hand bit §onb 

clean rein no more ni<$t nte$r. 

5 th Lesson. 

The indefinite article. 





masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


N. 


ein Soljn 


eine Gutter 


ein $auS 


G. 


eineS ©ofcneS 


einet Gutter 


eineS gaufeS 


D. 


einem ©o$ne 


einer Sftutter 


einem #aufe 


Ace. 


einett @o$n 


eine Gutter 


ein $auS. 



Like the indefinite article are declined: 

no, not any fein, and the possessive pronouns: 

my mein our unfer 

thy bein your euer bein unb euer only in 

his (ein their ifjr familiar conversation, 

her i$r your book 3$r SBu<$. 
its (ein 

1. Thy and your are usually translated by: 3$r. 

2. UnfereS, uriferem, unferen are contracted into unferS, 
unferot, unfero, unfere into un(re. 

Ex. tnein 6o$n tneine 2Rutter mein §au§ 

3$r ©o$n 3$re Gutter 3$r $au§. 

Decline: mein HRantel, beine Stabel, 3Ijr Sfoge, unfere 
©d&ule, fein SBeg, i^re 3eit, eure #eit, unfer SBeg, i$r Sling, 
Qljr Wing, fein ©dtfaf, euer SSater, eure 2Rutter, fein 33erg, feine 
©eite, fein Sidjt. 

at home git §aufe home na$ $aufe. 

Exercise 6. 

He does not find his book. I do not .see my shoe. 
Bring a needle here. Send her ring here. Does she know 
my ring? He throws a stone. My father buys a house. 
I do not drink any water. He does not drink any wine. 
Do you not drink any wine? I know no way. — (Nominative 
and Ace.) no bird, no proposal, our proposal, his proposal, 
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a hole, a cook, my cook, your cook, no sun and no moon, 
her finger, his wound, an ox, a fox, your rifle. I know 
my way. Do you know your way home? They are not 
at home. My father and (my) mother are not at home. 
Send the servant home. Come home. Go home. Carry 
my book home. 

Exercise 7. 
Genitive. 

The light of the sun. The light of the moon. The 
ring of my mother. The house of my father. The size 
of your garden. The price of his house. The price of my 
wine, of this wine, of that wine, of which wine. Of this 
wood, of that wood, of which wood. Of no bird, of my 
bird, of your bird, of which bird. Of my bed, of my needle, 
of this mountain, of that moss. The finger of the servant. 
The eye of God. The proposal of your father. The water 
of the sea. The wound of the hunter. The rifle of the 
huntsman. The moss of this tree. I know that moss. I 
know no moss. Do you drink that water? I do not drink 
any water. I go home. Is he at home? They are not at 
home. Is he here? They are not here. Send your son home. 
Stay at home. Do not stay too long. Do you not stay here? 
size bie ©r5f$e price ber $tet8 tree bet 5kum. 

Repeat the words of the first five lessons, the nouns 
with their article. 

Repeat the first seven exercises to fluency. 

6 th Lesson. 

Accusative of the personal and reflective pronouns. 



N. t« 


bu 


er 


fie eg 


Ace. mi<$ 


bi$ 


i&n 


fie e8 


me 


thee 


him 


her it 


Reflect. tni$ 
myself 


thyself 




M 


himself 


herself itself. 


N. 


toir 


i$r 


fie 


Ace. 


unS 


eu<$ 


fie 




us 


you 


them 


Reflect. 


unS 


eudj 


M 


ourselves yourselves 


themselves. 


Instead of: btdfj, eudj 


are usually used: 


@ie, reflective fidj. 
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Prepositions that govern the accusative: 
bur$ through oljne without 

fiir for urn around, about, at 

gegen against, towards toiber against. 

Conjugate: fi<$ fe^en to see one's self 

fi<$ freuen to rejoice, enjoy one's self 

fidj tjerftetlen to disguise one's self 

fi$ fdfcfimen to be ashamed 

fid) irren to be mistaken, 
ber Xtftf) table boS genfter window 

bet Siu^l chair bie £fjttr door 

ber 2Korgen morning bo§ $$or gate 

ber Slbenb evening ber ©arten garden 

baS SBetragen conduct ber SBrief letter 

urn 2 U&r at 2 o'clock toiber foremen to contradict (dat.) 

ober or toiberfte$en to resist (dat.) 

bie 2Berfu<$ung temptation bie Sttnbe sin 
bie SOSaife orphan ba there 

ba§ Ceben the life. 

Exercise 8. 
Through the window, through the house, through the 
forest, through the garden, through the door or through the 
gate. Forme, for you, for us, for thee, for them, for them- 
selves, for him, for himself, for her, for herself. Towards 
morning, towards evening, against me, against himself, 
against yourself, against themselves, against my proposal, 
towards 10 o'clock, towards 12 o'clock. Without me, with- 
out him, without her, without her book, without his father, 
without your mother. At one o'clock, at 2 o'clock, at 12, 
round the table, round the stove, round the garden. For 
this week, for one (a) night. Through the world, without 
sleep, without water, without a table, without a chair. I 
see myself. I enjoy my life (gen.). You disguise yourself. 
She is ashamed of her conduct. He is ashamed of his con- 
duct. I am ashamed of my conduct. You are mistaken. 
We are not mistaken. Are you not mistaken? I am not mis- 
taken. Do you not see yourself? Is he not ashamed of 

his conduct? 

Exercise 9. 

The sportsman goes through the forest. Are we going 
through the garden? Come through the window. They sit 
round the table, they sit round the stove. Do not contra- 
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diet your father. The son contradicts his mother. He con- 
tradicts himself. Do not contradict yourself. Resist (the) 
temptation. Resist (the) sin. Do not go without me. Do 
not go without your mother. Do you buy a house without 
a garden? This table is for our garden. Go at 10 o'clock. 
Come at 12. Go towards evening. Send this book this 
evening. Send it here. I write this morning. He is against 
me. He speaks against my proposal. Your mother is with- 
out a light. The wave of the sea. He stays [for] a week. 
She has no needle. They have no time. An orphan has 
no father and no mother. Have you a bird? Is this book 
for me? There is a letter for you. Is this letter for my 
brother or for myself? 

7 th Lesson. 

Some prepositions that govern the dative. 

auS out of, from na$ to (a place), after 

bei with, at (place) toon from, of 

mit with (company, tool) gu to (a person). 

auS, from the interior of a closed place; toon, from a 
place in general. 

the church bie &ir$e the country bag Sanb 

concert boS (Concert the street bie ©trafce 

theatre bag Sweater the roof baS $)a$ . 

yard ber #of the market ber SCRorft. 

at his uncle's (with his uncle) 6ei feittem Dttlel. 

Exercise 10. 

From England, from London, from the street, from the 
roof. From the theatre, from (the) school, from (the) church, 
from the concert, from the garden, from the forest. From 
the country, from the market. With my father and (my) 
mother, with a table, with a book. After you (Sljnen), after 
(the) church, after school. From Coin to Coblenz. After 
9 o'clock, after (the) supper, after dinner, after breakfast, 
after tea, after coffee. After him (iljm), after her (iljr), after 
us, after two. Go to your son. Go to the cook. Go to 
my mother. Come with me (mir). To England, to London, 
to America, to Frankfurt, to Wiesbaden. He is at my 
father's (with my father), at my mother's, at his uncle's. 
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ls she at her son's? Is he not at this hunter's? Are you 
going home? Is your father at home? 

Exercise 11. 

Do you come from the market, from church, from school? 

He goes to London, to America. She speaks to (with) her 

mother. She sleeps at her aunt's. I come from the yard, 

from the country, from the concert. I go with my father. 

The mother goes with her son. I have it from the cook, 

from the house-maid. He is at the hunter's. We speak of 

your bird. Do you speak of the concert? He comes from 

school. I speak to the cook. Do you speak of my book? 

We eat with my father. We dine (eat) at my father's. 

A house of stone, a house of wood. A ring of gold, a needle 

of steel. When do you come from school? When do you 

come from church? How far is it from here to Berlin? It 

is not far from Manchester to Liverpool. Do not come after 

12. When do you go to bed? I go to bed at 10. Come 

here after breakfast. We play after supper! Do you go 

after dinner? Do you go to bed after supper? Write after 

tea. Is it far from Frankfurt to Heidelberg? 

how? toie? to play jptelen 

when? toann? dinner ba§ SWtttageffen 

far toeit supper baS Slbenbeffen 

two o'clock 2 Ufjr uncle ber Onfel 

tea ber $$ee aunt bie Xante 

coffee ber toffee breakfast ba§ SrU^fiUdf. 

(dat.) me mir, him iljtn, her iljr, you 3$tten, us un3. 
ftird&e, ©djule, grutpcl, 2Rittctfl*, Slbenbeffen, 2t)ee, Saffee 
(as meals) are in German always used with the def. article. 

8 th Lesson. 

Interrogative words. 



N. who toer 
G. whose toeffen 



D. to whom teem 
Ace. whom toen 

when toann where to too^tn how tote what toaS 

where too why toarum which to either, e, e§. 

SBo expresses rest at, tooljin motion to a place. 



Exercise 12. 

Who is going? Where are you going to? When do you 
go? Why do you go? What do you bring? I bring [some] 
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water. Where does he stay? He stays at his uncle's. Where 
do you carry this bird? I carry it home. When do you 
bring my coffee? Why do you not carry this chair? Whose 
chair is this (ba3)? It (e$) is my chair. Carry this jug 
with water. For whom do you buy this cloak? For my 
sister, for my cousin, for myself. Why do you not come? 
What do you see? Whom do you see? I see my aunt. 
Where do you see her? Where are you? I am here. She 
is at home. Is she at home? Where do you see my uncle 
and (my) aunt? What do you say? I say nothing. Where 
do you send your son to? I send him home. Why do you 
send him home? The sister comes with her brother. She 
comes with him. She comes without her brother. She 

comes without him. Do not come without her. 

sister bie ©djtoefter nephew bet fteffe (gen. n) 

brother ber SBruber cousin (he) bet Setter 

niece bie 9iid)te cousin (she) bie (Eoufhte. 

this, those referring to a preceding noun are always: bo3. 

it, he, she, they referring to a noun following are always : e$. 

Exercise 18. 

The uncle goes with his nephew. Who is it? The 

husband and his wife. Whose wife is she? She is the wife 

of my cousin. Your aunt is here with her niece. Who 

comes? An old man and a boy. The tutor comes without 

his pupil. What do we eat? What do we drink? How do 

you find my sister? To whom do you speak? I speak to 

my tutor. This letter is for my uncle, for my cousin. For 

whom? For her nephew, for his aunt. With whom do you 

go? With my uncle and aunt. To whom does she go? To 

her niece. From whom does she come? From her sister. 

Go to my uncle. Do you speak of my uncle? He is at 

my uncle's, at my aunt's. I speak to (with) his pupil. 

I bring a book for his wife. She goes with her husband. 

The pupil goes to his tutor. Do not contradict your, tutor. 

That boy contradicts the old man. I do not know my 

uncle. The uncle does not know his niece. 

boy ber ftnabc (gen. n) tutor, teacher ber 8e$rer 

old man ber ©rets pupil ber Stiller 

man, husband ber 9ft cm n cat bie &afte 

woman, wife bie gfrou dog ber $unb. 
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Exercise 14. 

What (before a noun) N. toaS fftr citt, eine, etnl^.^ M ~ 

Ace. ttmSfuremett, eme, em™ ^^ 

Ex. What letter? ttm3 ffir cin Sricf? What meat? too* 

fttr 8f!eifc$? 

What book is that (bo3)? What book do you read? 

What bird is that (bctS)? What bird have you there? What 

cat is that (bct8)? What cat does she bring there? What 

letter do you bring? What letter do you read? What 

meat? What wine? What meat do you eat? Beef or veal? 

What wine do you drink? Rhein- or Mosel-wine? What 

paper? Whose cat is that? Whose book is that? Whose 

wine is that? Whose son is he? Whose daughter is she? 

How old are you? How high is that mountain? How pretty 

she is! How good my brother is! How good you are! How 

much is it? How much does it cost? How young she is! 

How large this garden is! My uncle does not know me. 

I do not know your uncle. I know your aunt and her 

niece. Do you not know me? Why does the tutor send 

his pupil to my brother? The tutor buys a book for his 

pupil. Where does the woman stay? Where does my wife 

stay? What does the boy eat? What meat does he eat? 

Where does the old man sleep? Where does the boy sleep? 

letter bet $rief good gut 

paper baS papier pretty f$5n 

meat ba§ ftleifdj here $ter 

beef ba§ C$fenfieif$ there ba 

veal baS ftalbfleifd) much trie! 

to read Iefett to cost foflen 

daughter bie £o<$ter. 

9 th Lesson. 

Nouns that take tt in the genitive. 

Rule 1. Masc. nouns that terminate in e take n in 
the genitive, and keep it in the dative and accusative. 

Rule 2. Adjectives, used as substantives and preceded 

by the definite article, take c in the nominative and n in 

the other cases, when masc. When neuter or feminine the 

ace. is like the nominative. 

gut good toafyx true b5fe wicked 

f$le$t bad falf$ false Irani sick 

neu new fd)5n beautiful 

alt old Minb blind. 
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bad 



N. 
G. 
D. 
Ace. 



bet (Bute a good man 
bet 64(e$te a bad man 

Set 21 tte, bad 9t(te, bad 
@d)5ne. 

bet 9Ratrofe sailor 
bet 9ebiente servant 
bet ©ffanbte ambassador 
bet <8eifttt<(e clergyman 
bet 85toe lion 
bet Odjfe ox 
bet flffe monkey 
bet 9teffe nephew 
bet grembe stranger 

Like them are declined: 

bet §elb hero 
bet Serr master 
bet ©olbat soldier 
bet §iri herdsman 
bet d^rift christian 
bet 9ftenf4 man 
bet Rnabe 
be§ StnaUn 
bem ftnoben 
ben ftnaben 



ber Gute 
beS ©uten 
bem Gluten 
ben Quten 



boS (Bute a good thing 
boS @4le4ie a bad thing. 

Steue, bad SBaljre, bad galfdje, 

bet Stnabt boy 
bet Stanjoje Frenchman 
bet Suffe Russian 
bet fcttrfe Turk 
bet (Brieve Greek 
bet $teu|e Prussian 
bet ©eutfae German 
bet fietbe heathen 
bet 5ube jew. 



bet $tote{tant Protestant 

bet ftatyotif (Roman) Catholic 

bet $>td)tet poet 

bet $&tfofoJ)lj philosopher 

bet fjflrft prince 

bet f&rinj prince. 

ba8 <8Me 

beS ©uten 

bem (duten 

ba3 0ute 



bie fttanfe 
bet ftranfen 
bet fttanfen 
bie ftranfe. 



Exercise 15. 

Siebc bad ®ute, ^affe bad SB5fe. Unterfdjeibe bad SBaljre 
torn bem galfdjen. S)ad Sieue gefallt und, bad 9Kte gef&nt und 
oft nidfjt. gotge bem ®uten, folge nidjt bem 85fen. 3)er 85fe 
t>crffl^rt oft ben ®uten. S)er Sffrme beneibet ben Stridden. Set 
{Reidje Ijitft oft bem Slrmen. S)ad Steue fommt, bad Hfte geljt. 
S)ad SKeue gef&nt und oft meljr aid bad Site. (3 d Lesson, observ.) 

Do you (bu) hate what is bad (the bad), and like the 
good? Do you discern (the) truth from (the) falsehood? Do 
not new things (sing.) please us often, and old things do 
not please us? Does he follow the good (dat. sing.), does 
he not follow the bad [one]? Does not the wicked often 
mislead the good? Is a poor man always unhappy, is a 
rich man always happy? Why does the poor envy the rich? 
When is a poor happy and a rich man unhappy? Why 
does the rich not help the poor (dat.)? What is new (the 
new) is not always good, what is old is not always bad. 
An old thing (sing.) is often better than a (the) new [one]. 
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The new is often worse than the old. The weak [one] fears 

the strong [one]. 

lieben to love, to like immer always 

$affen to hate meljr more 

unterf$eiben to discern glttcflt^ happy 

Befallen (dat.) to please uhglU(flt^ unhappy 

toerfityren to mislead arm poor 

beneiben to envy rctd^ rich 

oft often beffer alS better than 

f$toa$ weak faled&ter worse 

ftarl strong fttrd&ten to fear. 

Exercise 16. 

The life of a sailor. The dog of the boy. Which boy- 
is like (resembles) a monkey? The servant helps his master. 
Which ambassador goes to Paris? The life of an ambassa- 
dor. The clergyman goes to the sick (man). The home of 
the lion is Africa. The roaring of a lion. The uncle with 
his nephew. Does the Frenchman like the German? The 
German does not fear the Frenchman. The Turk fears the 
Russian. The Russian does not like the Turk. The Russian 
is no friend of the Turk. The Russian helps the Greek. 
The life of a soldier. The palace of the prince is large and 
beautiful, the hut of the shepherd is small and bad. A 
hero does not fear his enemy. The faith of a Protestant, 
of a Catholic, of a christian, of a jew. The christian and 
the jew believe in one God. The life of (the) man is short. 

life bo§ Seben palace ber $ataft 

dog ber $unb hut bte $fttte 

home bte $eimat faith ber ©loube 

roaring ba§ @ebrfttt to believe in glauben an (ace.) 

enemy ber Qfeinb to resemble gletd&en (dat.) 

friend ber greunb to fear fttrtyten 

sick Irani. 

10 th Lesson. 

Declension of the personal pronouns. 

Singular. 



N. 


i<* 


bu 


er 


fte 


e§ 


G. 


meiner 


beiner 


fetner 


iftrer 


- Men) 


D. 


tmr 


btr 


i$m 


i*r 


— 


Ace. 


midj 


bt<$ 


tyn 


fie 


c§.' 
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Plural. 
N. toir i$r fie (they, you) 

O. tinfer euer tytet 

IX un0 eu$ i^nett 

Ace. un0 eu$ fie. 

1. The pronoun e$ has no genitive and dative. Instead 

of the genitive, bef fen is used (genitive of the demonstrative 

pronoun ba$). Instead of the dative the adverb ba is joined 

with the prepositions that govern the dative: 

out of it barou* with it bamit of it baton 

at it babel after it bana$ to it bagu. 

In the same way are formed: 

for it bafikt against it bagegen, batiriber 

through it, by it babur$ round it barum. 

When the preposition begins with a vowel, an t is put 
botwoen. 

2, The adverb nidjt follows the pronouns, but precedes 
a pronoun with a preposition: $dj erinnere mid) feincr nidjt. 
3$ 8 e6e ** ^ m nid;t. 3$ ffttdjte mid) nidjt nor Ujm. 

to promiso toetfprec^en the promise bad $erfi>re$en 

to rmnind of erinncrn an (ace.) no more nid&t me$r 

to remomber fi<$ erinnern (gen.) instead of anftatt (gen.) 

to be afraid of fi$ fUr^ten t)or (dat.) to answer antra or ten (dat.). 

Exercise 17. 

Do you remember me? I remember you. Instead of 
him, of her, of you. He remembers you. He does not 
remember us. Instead of us. The daughter comes instead 
of her mother. The uncle goes instead of his nephew, the 
father instead of his son, he instead of me. Come with 
me. I go with you, with them. Without me, without you. 
I come to you. The clergyman goes to the sick [man], 
goes to him. From us, from you, from her. For us, for 
you, for her. God with us. Come to me. Go to him. 
Come with her. Believe me (dat.). Do not believe him. 
Do not follow them (dat.). Follow me. Speak to (with) 
me. Do not speak to her. Do not believe her. Do not 
contradict her. I do not contradict you. I am not afraid 
of you. The child is not afraid of me. It is not afraid 
of me. Why do you not answer me? Do not answer 
him. Do not tell him (dat.). Tell me. I tell you. 
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I tell her. They do not answer us. Answer me. Answer 

him. Answer her. 

child bag ftinb. 

Exercise 18. 

I do remember it, thou dost not remember it, does he 
not remember it, we do not remember you, do you not re- 
member me, they do not remember us. I am not afraid of 
him, he is not afraid of you, she is not afraid of it (batoor), 
we are afraid of them, are you afraid of me? Do you no 
more remember me? do you no more remember her, do 
they no more remember us? we do no more remember them, 
I do no more remember you. He does no more remember 
it, we do not remember it. Why do you no more remem- 
ber it? Remind me of my promise. Remind me of it 
(baton). Remind me of your letter. Do not remind me of 
my home. Do you not remember your home? Do not 
remind her of the child. Remind me of my friend. Remind 
me of him. Do not remind me of her. That book reminds 
me of her. Do you not remember it? Do not remind him 
of it. I remember that boy. Do you not remember our 
Frenchman? I do not remember the Russian. I remember 
that gentleman quite well (ganj toofy). I am not afraid of 
this hero. Are you afraid of a soldier? She is afraid of 
the prince. The child is afraid of her mother. The son 
is afraid of his father. He is afraid of him. She is afraid"* 
of her. Which boy is afraid of a Turk? Are you afraid of 
me? Be not afraid of us. Be not afraid of anything (m<f)t8). 
They are afraid of you. Answer your father. Do you not 
answer your cousin? She does not answer me. My mother 
answers my cousin. She answers her. My father does not 
answer me. We do not answer them. We answer you. 
You answer them. Instead of a book, instead of a chair, 
instead of it, instead of a bed, instead of your friend, in- 
stead of him, instead of us, instead of her sister, instead of her. 

Exercise 19. 

To answer a letter, a question einctt Srief, cine Sfrage 
beemttttorten. 

I % answer his letter. Do you not answer my ques- 
tion? *do you not answer it? Why does he not' answer 

Frevdenberg, German grammar I. 2 
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my letter? why does he not answer it? Why do you not 
answer me? Why do you not answer my question? When 
do we answer them? When do we answer their letter? Answer 
me. Answer my letter, answer my question, answer her. 
Does my son not resemble me? Do you not resemble 
him? Who resembles me? I resemble you. They resemble 
us. We do not resemble them. They please us, they do 
not please us. This book does not please me. Why does 
this book not please you? His conduct does not please his 
father. It does not please him, it does not please me, does 
it please you? How does her conduct please her mother? 
Why does her conduct not please you, why does it not please 
her father, her mother, her aunt? Do not follow me. Do 
not follow your friend. Do not follow the soldier. Follow 
the boy, follow the child, follow him, follow us, follow them. 
I follow you. The daughter follows her mother. I help you. 
Why do you not help me? Help us. Do not help him. 
He does not help me. The sister does not help her brother. 
She does not help him. 

Exercise 20. 

The daughter is ashamed of her conduct. Are you not 
ashamed of your conduct? She is ashamed of his conduct. 
He is ashamed of it. Who is ashamed of his conduct? 
Why are you ashamed of it? Which son is ashamed of 
his father and mother? Why are you ashamed of me? Why 
is he ashamed of you? They are ashamed of us and we 
are ashamed of them. Do you not remember the hero of 
Aboukir and Trafalgar? Who is he (e3)? Why do you not 
remember him? I do not remember your prince. Speak to 
him, but speak loud. Come here, we are speaking of you. 
Speak to your uncle and aunt. Do not speak to them. 
Why does he not speak to you? How do you speak to me ! 
Where do you send this letter? Where do you send it? 
Where do you write your letter? When do you write it? 
When do you answer my question? Why do you not answer 
it? Who reads your letter? Who reads it? Do you not re- 
member your promise? Remind me of my promise, remind 
me of it. I remember it, I do not remember it. Remind 
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your sister of her promise, remind her of it. Promise me 
to go. Promise her to come. Do not promise her this book. 
Do not promise her anything. Help me [to] write. Do not 
help her. She helps me to read, I do not help you. Why 
do you not come to me? Why do you not come here? Stay 
here. Do you not remember the way? We remember it. 
We do not remember it. 

Observation. Repeat the words of the last 5 lessons 
carefully. 

Repeat the corresponding exercises to fluency. 

11 th Lesson. 

Verbs which govern a dative (person) and an 
accusative (thing) without a preposition. 

fle&en to give foufen to buy 

fcringen to bring Ijolen to fetch 

lei^cn to lend fdjnetben to cut 

reidjen to hand, to pass toerttmtjren to keep for 

f$i<fen to send toerfaufen to sell 

f<$en!en to give (as a present) jeigen to show. 

Exercise 21. 

Please, give me a sheet of paper and a pen. Bring 

me a cup of coffee, please. Lend me your umbrella, it rains. 

Send me a bottle of wine. Buy me a pound of sugar. Fetch 

me [some] beer. Keep [for] me this book. Cut me, please, 

a piece of bread. Hand me the salt, please. Give me time. 

Sell me this knife. Why do you buy that parasol? Cut 

me [some] cheese. Hand me the potatoes. Show me your 

pen. Show your knife to your brother. Do not show him 

your ring. Do not show her the letter. Show it me. Do 

you not take any meat? Send me a light. Why are you 

without [a] light? Pass me my hat. Lend me your knife. 

Bring her a chair. Fetch your father a glass. Pass me the 

mustard, please. Send [me] the house-maid. Do not send 

the cook. Lend him your watch. Give me your stick [as 

a present]. Cut me a stick. 

please bitle to rain regnen 

a sheet of paper em SBogen $ajriet beer baS 53iet 

a cup of coffee cine Xaffe ftaffet salt boS Satj 

a bottle of wine etne Slafdje 2Betn knife bag SReffer 

2» 
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a pound of sugar ein $funb Surfer cheese bet ftftft 

a piece of bread ein ©tirf SBtDt meat baS Sleija) 

a pen eitte Sfebet hat bet §ut 

the umbrella bet 9tegenf$itut glass bad ®Ia§ 

the parasol bet €>otmenj$itm stick bet ©tod 

the mustard bet €>enf watch bie U$t 

cook (fern.) bie £5djin. 

Exercise 22. 

She has no cup, bring her a cup. You have no meat, 

take some (ettuaS). Lend me your pen. Take a glass of 

water. Keep [for] me my watch. Why do you not drink 

a glass of wine? When do you buy me a stick? Why do 

you not take any mustard? Fetch me a needle. Give the 

boy your stick. Give it him as a present. Give the poor 

[man, woman] a piece of bread. Keep [for] my aunt this book. 

Show me your ring. Sell it me. Do not sell your ring. 

Why do you not buy an umbrella? I do not drink any 

coffee, give me some milk or tea. Why do yo not sell him 

your watch? Send me your boy. Which boy? Bring me 

a cup of coffee and some sugar and milk. Keep [for] me 

this glass. A bottle of water. 

some (sing.) ettoaS tea bet 3$ee 

not any ieine milk bie ERUd) 

to take neljmen some (pi.) eimge. 

(bu nimmft, et nintmt) 

12 th Lesson. 

Participle past of regular verbs. Perfect tense. 

Rule 1. The past participle of regular verbs is formed 
by adding t or ct to the root (et, when the root ends in t) 
and putting the prefix ge before it. 

Rule 2. Verbs that have an unaccented prefix, as fcer* 
faufen, fceneiben, hnberraien, eritmern etc. do not take ge. 

Ex. faufen gefauft, marten gettmrtet, t>erfxif)ren t>erfiif)rt, 
Beneiben Beneibet. 

Rule 3. The past participle follows the object and 
adverb and goes to the end of the phrase. 

Ex. id) §aBe ein SBudj gefauft. 3d? |aBe eine ©tunbe getvartei. 

Perfect tense, 
id) tyibt gefauft nrit $aften gefauft 

bu tjaft gelauft iftt $abt gefauft 

et, fte, eg $at gelauft ' fie (6te) $a&en gefauft. 
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Exercise 28. 

Write down the participles of the following verbs: 
$abett, toadjen, toagen, iagen, fagen, fotgen, fd^itfen, toftttfdjat, 
frctten, Derftetten, ucrfii^reit, anttoottett, fftrdjten, ermnem, gtaubctt, 
Ijftffen, Keben, regnett, fdjfiraett, iron, Derfaufen, Ijotett, jeigen, 
f^enfen, reidjen. 

I have watched, thou- hast ventured, he has hunted, 
she has said, it has rained. We have (finb) followed, you 
have sent, they have wished. I have enjoyed myself, thou 
hast disguised thyself, he has been ashamed, she has been 
mistaken. We have remembered, you have been afraid, 
they have believed. I have hated, he has loved, she has 
waited. We have envied, you have bought, have they sold? 
Has it not rained? I have had it. Have you not had it? 
Has he not had it? He has not had anything. What has 
he? It has rained, he has not had an umbrella. 

Exercise 24. 

My mother has sat up (watched) with (bet) the sick 
(sing.). How long? One (a) night. He has not ventured 
to come. Why not? He has been afraid. The hunters 
have hunted, and brought nothing home, no hare, no fox, 
no Hon. Who (has) told you so (ba$)? Why have you not 
told (it) me? She has always loved what is (the) good and 
hated the bad. The tailor has not yet send me my coat, 
he has not yet made it. The wicked [one] has often misled 
the good [one]. Why has the poor [man] envied the rich? 
What have you answered him? I have not answered (him) 
anything. What has my father said? It has not rained 
much. It has not rained [for] long. She has disguised 
herself. Have you rejoiced yourself? The boy has been 
ashamed. Your uncle has been mistaken. Of whom has 
the boy been afraid? We have had no rain. Have you 
had no sunshine? 

hour trie Stunbe to make ma$en (reg.) 

brought gebra^t coat bet 9tocf 

tailor bet @$neibet rain bet fRegen . 

not yet no$ nidjt sunshine bet Somtenfdfcetn 

hare ber Qafe not anything ni$tS. 
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Exercise 25. 



How long have you waited? I have been waiting [for] 
an hour. What has the tailor made [for] you? He has 
made me a coat. Has he sent it? He has not yet sent it. 
My uncle has sold his house. Why has he sold it? The 
servant has not yet brought my coffee. Why has he not 
followed my advice? The bad has misled the good. Which 
book have you bought? I have bought no book. Which 
parasol has my sister bought? She has bought no parasol, 
she has bought an umbrella. The woman is poor, she has 
sold her watch. Did he remember you? He did not re- 
member me. Has he been ashamed of his conduct? Did he 
remember his promise? He did not remember it (bcjfcn)? 
Whom did you love and whom did you hate? I have al- 
ways loved my friend and not hated my enemy, a christian 
does not hate his enemy. 

hour bte Stunbe conduct boS 9etragen 

advice bet Stat promise baS Serfpre$en 

sister bte @$toefter watch bte U$r. 



13 th Lesson. 

* 

Past participle of irregular verbs. 

Irreg. verbs form their past participle by adding en to 
the root and frequently changing the vowel of the root. 



Infinitive. 


Past part. 


Infinitive. 


Past part. 


finben 1 


gefunben 


geben 2 


gegeben 


fe$en 2 


gefefcen 


tauten 3 


gefannt 


toad&fen 3 


geioa$fen * 


faen 2 


gefeffen 


fareiben 4 


gefd&rieben 


effen 2 


flegeffen 


bleibcn 4 


geblteben * 


fj>re$en 5 


gefprodjien 


ge$en 3 


gegangen * 


belfen 5 


gefalfen 


bringen 3 


gebradjt 


(deafen 3 


gefd&lafen 


trinfen 1 


getrunien 


tragen 3 


getragen 


binben 1 


gebunbert 


taffen 3 


gelaffen 


untetftyeiben 4 


untetftieben 


ftefjen 3 


geftanben 


gefallen 3 


gefallen 


toten 3 


geraten 


letyen 4 


geltegen 


ne$men 5 


genommen 


f$neiben 4 


gef<$nitten 


fetn 2 


getoef en * 


iommen 5 


gefommen * 


tterfen 5 


getoorfen. 


Those with 


an * take the 


auxiliary fein to form the j 


those with equal 


numbers take 


equal vowels in their part 
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Exercise 26. 

What have you found? I have found a ring. Where 
have you found it? Whom have you seen? I have seen 
a sailor. When have you seen him? This morning. What 
has the boy written? He has written his exercise, a letter. 
Has the tailor brought my coat? He has not yet brought it. 
Has the joiner brought the chair, the table? You have 
not drunk your wine, your coffee, your tea. The child has 
not - drunk (eaten) his soup. They have brought a prisoner, 
they have bound him. You have not tied your tie. What 
did (has) you like (pleased) best, the concert or the theatre? 
Which picture did you like best? Which piece did you 
like best? Coblenz (has) pleased me more than Heidelberg, 
England more than America. I have lent him my knife 
and he has cut himself. Have you cut me a piece of bread, 
a piece of meat? To whom have you lent your umbrella? 
To my friend. 

exercise bie 2lufgabe picture baS SBilb 

soup bie Suppt piece ba6 Stttd 

prisoner ber ©efangene joiner bet ©djreiner 

tie bie $al§binbe best am beften 

to please gef alien (personin dative). 

Exercise 27. 

To whom have you given a piece of bread? To a poor 
(man) woman. What have you given to the child? A picture- 
book. Have you known my cousin, my uncle, my niece, my 
nephew? Where did you sit? On a stone, upon a chair, 
in my room. To (mit) whom did you speak? I spoke 
(perf.) to my cousin, to a sailor. When did you speak to 
him? This morning. Have you seen the king, the queen? 
Did you speak to him, to her? Did you often speak to 
the philosopher? Has your brother helped you (dat.)? He 
did not help me. I have helped him. How long did you 
sleep? Where did my uncle sleep? He slept on the sofa. 
The child (has) slept on (in) my arm. Where have you 
left your umbrella? I have left it in your room on the 
table. Who has taken my pen? Nobody has taken your 
pen. Nobody has taken it, there is it. I did not know 
anybody. Advise me, help me. 
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picture-book bal ©UberbUdj nobody \ ^.^..w 

on, in auf, in (dat.) not anybody } ntemanl) 

king bet ftbnig gome body Jemanb 

queen bte A5nigitt arm ber firm. 



14 th Lesson. 

Verbs which take the auxiliary fein. 

I have been i$ (In getoefen we have been toit finb getoefen 

thou hast been bu 6tft getoefen you have been ifcr feib getoefen 
he, she, it has been er, fie, eS they have been fie finb getoefen 

ifi getoefen 
I have gone i$ bin gegangen I have remained i$ bin geblieben 

I have come i$ bin gefommen I have run id) bin gelaufen 
to run (auf en to go by railway mit ber ©fenboljn fasten 

to go on horse-back reiien to go by steamer mit bem $amj>ffa}ffffaljren 
to go in a carriage fasten I have grown t$ bin getoadjifen 
to go on foot gu gufi ge(en I have become id) bin getoorben. 

Exercise 28. 
We have been, he has been; has she not been, have 
you not been? He has gone on foot, in a carriage, on 
horse-back. Did you go by steamer or by railway? I went 
(perf.) on foot, in a carriage, on horse-back. Where did you 
stay so long? At home, in the garden, in (auf) the yard. 
He has grown. Has she not grown much? You have 
grown much (feljr). She has not grown much. He has 
become rich. Why has he become poor? When have you 
become ill? My mother fell (became) ill. Where have you 
been? At the bookseller's. When have you been there? 
This morning, this evening. I have been at home. I have 
been at (bet) the tailor's. Have you been to (Bet) the physi- 
cian? He has been on the bridge. He has been on the 
railway bridge. He has been on the bridge of boats. My 
cousin has been in London, at (in) Berlin, at Coin, at Frank- 
furt, in the Cathedral. 

foot ber QfuS railway- bridge (ftfen* cathedral ber $om 

yard ber $of baljnbrtide physician ber ttrjt 

railway bie (Sifenbaljn bridge of boats Sdjiff- there ba, bort 

steamer ba§ ©atnpf fo)iff brttcfe reiten p. p. geritten 

steam ber $ampf bookseller ber 99iu$* fasten p. p. gefafcren 

bridge bie Sriitfe Ijftnbler to become toerben. 
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Exercise 29. 

My nephew has turned (become) soldier. Why has he 
not become [a] sailor? It has grown (become) dark. He 
has become a philosopher. Many a jew has become [a] chris- 
tian. Why has the jew become a christian? Many a heathen 
has become a christian. My brother has become a doctor 
of theology, of medicine. It has become late. The woman 
has become lame. When has she become lame? Who has 
become deaf? Why has he become deaf? How has he 
become so rich? How has he become poor? Her father has 
grown old. Your sister has grown tall. Where did you 
remain so long? I have staid on the railway bridge. Did 
you remain in the hotel? I (have) remained in England, 
in Germany, in Prussia, in London, at Coin. Where did 
you run? You have run very fast. I ran (perf.) home. 
My sister ran to her mother. The child ran to his father. 
When did you come? When did my aunt come here? Why 
did they not come to us? The child has become blind. 

many a manner, e e9 Prussia ^keujjen 

theology bie ideologic deaf taufc 

medicine bie HRebijin blind blinb 

dark bunfel lame la$m 

late fyfit here iter, Ijer 

Germany 3)eutf4(anb very fast jefjt fitted 

15 th Lesson. 

Prepositions that govern the dative and accusative. 

on at, to in in, into unter under 

auf on, to ncBcn by the side of Dot before 

(inter behind fiber over jtmfd&en between. 

Rest. Motion, 

er ftetjt an bent genfter, er geljt an ba§ genfter. 

baS $u$ liegt auf bem £tf$, i$ lege baS 9Bud) auf ben £if$. 

ber $unb liegt Winter bem Dfen, er legt fi$ Winter ben Ofen. 

i$ bin in bem Qimmx, id) gelje in ba§ 8i"irner. 

ber €>tuljl fte§t neben bem Dfen, i$ ftette i$n neben ben Ofen. 

baS ©ilo Ijflngt ilber bem @ofa, i$ Ijfinge eS fiber boS Sofa, 

ber SJrief liegt unter bem 93ui&, id) lege Urn unter ba§ SBudj. 

bie SHumen fte^en Dor bem genfter, i$ fiefle pe t>or bo§ genfter. 

er jitjt jtoif<$en mir unb meinem feije bid) 3ft>ij$en »"$ unb metnen 

SBruber, ©ruber. 

|aben 6ie ftudtx in 3$rera 3$ee? u)un ©ie gucfer in 3$ten £§ee. 
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ftefcen to stand, (jeftanben; fteflen (fid}) to put, to step (r.) 
liegen to lie, to be, geiegen; legen (pd{|) to lay down, to put(r.) 
(angen to be hanging, ge&angen; (fingen (fid)) to hang up (r.) 
Jifcen to be seated; fW& feijen to sit down (r.) 
to be fte$cn, liegen, fein (irr.) 
to put ftellen, legen, t$un; get$an. 

When referring to a place those nine prepositions govern 
the dative y when rest is expressed, on the question where, too? 

They govern the accusative, when motion is expressed, 

on the question where to, tooljin? 

(r.) with a verb means regular, (irr.) an irregular verb. A verb 
without (irr.) behind it is regular. 

Exercise 30. 

Who stands at the door? My friend stands at the 
door. He waits at the door. Go to the window, and see 
who comes. They sit at the table and play. Come to the 
table, come to the stove. The letter is (lies) on the table. 
Put it on the table. The coffee is (stands) on the stove. 
Put it on the stove, it is not warm. What have you on 
your head? Where is the dog? It is (lies) on the sofa. 
Lie down on the sofa. Why are (lie) you on the sofa, are 
you unwell? Who is behind the curtain? A mouse is 
behind the sofa, behind the chest of drawers, behind the 
bed. It has run behind the sofa, behind the chest of drawers, 
behind the bed. Where are you? In the room, in the 
kitchen, in the cellar, in my bedroom, in bed. Go into 
the room, into the kitchen, into the cellar, into your 
bedroom, to bed. My sister stood (perf.) by my side (beside 
m ©)> by the side of my mother, by the side of my father. 
Come by my side, by the side of my mother, of my father. 
Place yourself (step) by her side, by his side, 
room baS 8inrmer mouse trie 9ftauS 

bedroom ba§ ©d)lafjimmer to wait toarten 

cellar bet ftelter to play foielen 

kitchen bie ftU$e unwell unroofcl 

curtain ber SBorfcang head ber ftopf 

chest of drawers bte ftommobe an bem = am, an baS = anS 

in bem = im, in baS = in§. 

Exercise 31. 

Where hangs the looking-glass? Over the sofa, over 
the wash-stand, over the chest of drawers. Hang it over 
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the sofe, over the wash-stand, over the chest of drawers. 
The cellar is under the house. Where have you found my 
letter? Under a book, under the table-cloth. A lieutenant 
is (stands) under his captain, a captain under his major, 
a major under his colonel, a colonel under his general, the 
army under the emperor. Put (lay) the letter under the 
book, in the drawer, on the table. Step before me, not 
behind me. He stood before me, not behind me. Why 
do you stand before the looking-glass? Put the flower 
before the window. Have you sugar enough in your coffee, 
in your tea? Put some more sugar in your coffee, in your 
tea, on your cake. Put some more salt in your soup. 
Nobody must stand between myself (me) und my friend, 
between a husband und his wife, between us. 

looking-glass ber Spiegel lieutenant bet Steutettant 

wash-stand bet 8Dafdbtif$ captain bet Qauptmann 

table cloth bet Sif$tety>M$ major bet SRajot 

carpet bet Sfufeteppig colonel bet Obetfl 

cake bet ftu$en general bet Qenetal 

soap bie €>uppe emperor bet ftaifet 

flower bie SBlume army bie Vtmee 

enough gemtg some more nod) ehoaS 

must raufc drawer bie €>$ublabe. 

Exercise 32. 

I have stood, I have been lying, I have been hanging, 
I have sat, I have been. Has he not been standing? Have 
you not been lying? Has it been hanging, has it hung 
long enough? Has she been sitting? Have you not been? 

I have placed, I have laid, I have hung, I have sat 
down, I have gone, I have done. Have you placed, has he 
not laid, has the dog not laid down, have we not hung up, 
have you not sat down? Where have you stood? Where 
has he been lying? Where has my coat been hanging? 
Where has she been sitting? Where have we been? Where 
have you placed it, where have you laid it? Where has the 
dog laid down? Where have they gone? Where have you 
put (done) it? 

Who stood at the door? My friend stood at the door, 
he has waited at the door. Why did you not go to the 
window? They have been sitting at the table (and) playing. 
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Why have you not come to the table? Why did she not 
come to the stove? The letter has been (lying) on the table, 
have you put it on the table? The coffee is not cold, it 
has been (standing) on the stove. Have you put it on the 
stove? Where has the dog been, has it been lying on the 
sofa? Has she laid down on the sofa? Why have you been 
lying on the sofa, are you unwell? Who has been behind 
the curtain? A mouse has been behind the sofa, behind the 
chest of drawers, behind the bed. Where have you been? 
I have been in the kitchen, in the cellar, in my bedroom. 
Has he gone into the room, into the kitchen? My sister 
stood by the side of my mother. Has she placed herself 
by the side of her cousin? Have you put sugar in your tea? 

Repeat carefully the words of the last five Lessons. 

Repeat the exercises belonging to them to fluency. 

16 th Lesson. 

The prepositions at and to. 

at in, an, auf, bei to in, an, auf, ju 

to be at the concert in bent flonjert fein 

to go to the concert in bo§ flonjert gel^en 

to be at the window . an bem Senfler fein 

to go to the window an baS genftet geljen 

to be at the market auf bem SRarfte fein 

to go to the market auf ben SDtorft ge&en 

to be at (with) my friend's bei nteinem ftreunbe fein 

to go to my friend ju nteinem Qfreunbe ge(en. 

at and to are translated by in when referring to a closed place, 

by an when expressing proximity, 
by auf when referring to an open place, 
by su and bei when referring to persons. 

ju and Bei always take the dative. 

Remember: 

in bag Sonjert, in bag Sweater, in bie ©djute, in bie Sirdje, 

in bag ©djtofe, in ben Saben, in bag SDlagajtn, in ben #of, 

in ben ®arten, in ben SBalb geljen (accusative); 
in bem Ronjert, in bem Sweater, in ber ©djnte, in ber Strdje, 

in bem ©djlofe, in bem Saben, in bem #of, in bem ©arten, 

in bem 2Batb fein (dative); 
an ben lifdj, an ben Dfen, an bag genfter, an bte $ljftt, an 

ben glufc, an bag SReer geljen (accusative); 
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an bent £tfdj, bem Dfen *c. fi^en, ftegen, an bcm SWeer 2c. feitt 
(dative); 

auf bad Sanb, auf ben 3Katft, auf bad getb, auf bie ©trafje, 
auf ben $la|, auf ben ©ptetytafc, auf bie $arabe, auf bie 
SReffe, auf bie 3aflb ge^en; (and speaking of higher schools) 
auf bie Untoerfit&t, auf bie Sttabemie, auf bie 3Raterf<$ute, 
auf bie 3Kuftffd)ute, auf bie £rieg3fdjute geljett (accusative); 

auf bem Sanb ic. fein (dative). 

Exercise 88. 

Where have you been so long? I have been at church, 
at school, in the country, at the market, at the fair, at the 
door, at the window. Where do you go to? I go to the 
concert, into the forest, to the parade, to the play ground, 
to the seaside, to the table. Coblenz is (lies) on the Rhine, 
Brighton on the sea. Send this parcel to the palace. The 
student goes to the university, the ensign to the military 
academy. His daughter is at a music-school. He lives now 
in the country, no more in (the) town. His house is (lies) 
on the seaside, on a river, on a hill, in a valley. Come .to 
the table, to the stove, to the window. Why are (stand) 
you at the door, by the stove, at the window? To which 
shop, to which magazine has she gone? Why do you sit 
by the fire place? I was (perf.) at my friend's, at the tai- 
lor's. Go to my friend, to the tailor's. Come to me, go 
to him. I was at my friend's. He was with us (at our 
house). 

shop ber fiobcn parade bie $arabe 

magazine bad URaaajin university bie Unitoerfitfit 

palace bag S<$lo& academy bie Hfabemie 

country baS Sanb music-school bie 3Wuflffd}ule 

field bad gelb painting-school bie 2Raterf($ule 

street bie ©irafce military academy bie &riea§f$ufc 

market ber IDiatft river ber glufc 

place (square) bet $latj parcel bag Spafet 

seaside bag 9Reer, bie <Stt hill ber $ttgel, ©erg 

play-ground ber Sptefylat; valley bag Xgal 

fireplace bag ftamin ensign ber gftgnrid) 

fair bie HReffe to live tpo(nen 

now iefct. 
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17* Lesson. 

The auxiliaries of mood. 

to be willing tootten 

to be able (possibility) ftnnen 

to be allowed biirfen, mSfltn (bflrfen expressing allowance) 

to dislike (negatively) nity nrigen (mSgen expressing liking or dislike) 

to be obliged (necessity) mfiffen. 

to be obliged (command) foflen. 

Observe: They are complete verbs, used in all tenses. 



Present tense. 



I will 

bu wiflft 
tr toil! 
urir tooHen 
i$r tooHt 
fie tooflen 



Rule. 

the end of 



I can 
i<( fann 
bu lonnp 
er fann 
totr f6nnen 
i$r !5nnt 
fie !5nnen 

I must 
t$ tnuft 
bu mu§t 
et mufs 
totr ntttffen 
i$r mttjfet 
fie miiffett 

The infinitive, 
the sentence. 



I may (am allowed) I will not (dislike) 

i<4 botf i<4 ntag ntyt 

bu borfp bu magjt ni<4t 

er barf (mag) er mag ni(fy 

totr bflrfen urir nrigen ni$t 

tfcr burft i&r mBget nitty 

fie biirfen (nrigen) fie mftgen nid)t 

I shall PasJ participles, 

id) foil getooflt 

bu foUft gefonnt 

er foil geburft 

totr foflen gemod&t 

ifcr foOt gemufet 

fie fou>n gefofli 

like the past participle, goes to 



Exercise 34. 

The patient can not eat any meat, it is 2 not 8 good [for] 
1 him (dat). He may (barf) eat [some] meat, his physician 
has allowed it. He shall drink [some] wine, his physician 
has ordered it. He must drink wine, it is necessary. He 
will [have] no milk. He will (mag) [have] no milk, he has 
a dislike to it. The boy can not go to school, he is not 
well. The girl will not go to school, she is lazy. She shall 
not go to church, she is not quite well. Why must a boy 
go to school? He must go to school, (in order) to learn 
something. May he stay at home? Has his father allowed 
it? He does not like (the) school, he will not go to school. 
He can not go to church, he is not well enough. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt 
honour thy father and mother. The child can not walk, 
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it is too weak. Why will the child not go with us? It 

will play. Why is the boy not allowed to go with us? He 

has not yet done his task (work). He shall stay at home. 

He must do his work. Why does he not like to go with 

us? He will rather stay at home. 

the girl bo§ Sttfibdjen to learn Iernen 

to allow erlau&en to steal fte((en (gefiojien) 

to order toerorbnen to do murder t5ten 

necessary nottoenbig to honour e(ren 

dislike bet 2Bibern»itte to play fpietcn 

to it bagegen the work bie Arbeit 

lazy faul to do a work etne Arbeit matyn 

in order to urn gu not yet no<$ ntcr)t 

to like gem Ija&en rather lieber 

to like to go gem gefcen task bie ftufgabe 

quite well ganj too$I enough genug. 

18 th Lesson. 

Their perfect. 

gdj Ijabe getooHt. S)u Ijaffgemufjt, aber ntdjt getooHt. 6r 
l)at geburft, aber ntdjt gcfonnt. SBir Ijaben nidjt gemodjt. $aben 
©te 3fore Seftton gcfonnt (known)? £aben ©ie 3^r 2)eutfdj 
gcfonnt? ©tc Ijaben ntdjt gcburft. 

Observation: These auxiliaries are rarely used by them- 
selves. When connected with an infinitive, instead of their 
participles their infinitives are taken to form the perfect tense. 

Exereise 85. 

§dj f)abc arbeiten tooHen. 3)u Ijaft auSgeljen miiffen. ©r 
Ijat nidjt ju $aufe blciben tnflgen. SBir Ijaben fpielen biirfert. 
3$r tjabt arbeiten miiffcn. ©tc Ijat 8lrjnct cinnc^men foHen, abcr 
fie f)at ntd^t getooflt. SBir Ijaben unfere Slufgabe ntdjt tnadjen 
f5nnen, fair Ijaben tt>trffic§ ntd^t gcfonnt. 

Why would (perf.) you not work? I was tired and 
sleepy. Why have you been obliged to go out? I have 
been obliged to go out, in order to buy a book. Why did 
he not like to stay at home? I have been allowed to play. 
How long have you been allowed to play? You have been 
obliged to work. She should (was wanted, perf.) take [some] 
medicine, but she would not. Why have you not been able 
to do your task? We have not been attentive. The tailor 
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has not been able to make my coat. The boy would not 
go to school The patient has not been able to sleep. My 
brother could (perf.) not help me (dat). He would help 
me, but he could not. He would cut a stick. He has 
been allowed to cut it. Have you been allowed to go out? 
Nobody has been allowed to go in. 

to work arfcetten tired mibe 

to go oat auSgefcit sleepy f4Ififrig 

medicine He 9Refei|in lacy faut 

to take medicine SB. etmtefynen attentive anfmerffam 

to go in #ncin ge$en indeed toirftig 

but afar. 

19* Lesson. 

Irregularity in the perfect tense. 

The same irregularity in the formation of the perfect 
tense takes place with the verbs: 

faffen to let, to get, to cause (eifsen to bid 

fetytn to see ((ten to hear fclfett to help. 

Exercise 30* 

34 Ijabe iljn lommen (often. 34 $*fc $" 8 e ^ en fe$en. 
34 ijabe iljit fpielen f)dren. 34 ijabe u)m arbeiten Jjelfen. 34 
fjabe iljn getjen Ijeigen. 

He will order a coat. He has ordered a coat. Who 
has seen him come? Nobody has seen him go. Has any- 
body heard her sing? Have you heard her sing? Where 
did you hear her sing, at a concert or at home? The work 
was too hard, I have helped him [to] work. Why did you 
bid him go? Did you hear my brother play the violin? 
Have you got your shirt washed? Will you have (get) a 
shirt washed? I have had (got) my coat -mended. I 
will have my coat mended. Let him go. Do not let him 
go. Will you let him go? Why have you let him go? 
Let the man come. Will you 2 not let 1 him come? Why 
have you told (let) him to come? I will get my book 
bound (inf.). I have had a book bound. Where have you 
got your book bound? The soldier had his wound dressed. 
I have had my hair (mir bic ©aare) cut. I have my hair 
cut. I have cut my hair. 
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to order nto^cn laffen shirt baS $cmb 

to sing fingen violin bie Sioltne 

to bind btnben my hair ntit baS §aar 

to dress a wound einc SBunbe toerbinben too hard ju fd&tocr 
to mend auSbeffern or ober. 

20* Lesson. 

Plural of nouns. 

Rule 1. Most masculine and some neuter monosyl- 
labic nouns form their plural by adding: c, and generally 
soften the vowel. 

Ex. bcr lifd), bic lifdje; ber@tuJ)t, bie ©tityle; bcr 3Rarft, 
bic 2JWrfte. 

Rule 2. Some masculine and many neuter monosylla- 
bic nouns form their plural by adding: er, and soften the 
vowel. 

Ex. bod 23ud>, bie Silver; bag Sanb, bie Sanber; ber SBatb, 
bie SBdlber. 

Rule 3. Masculine and neuter nouns terminating in el, en, 
er, d)en and lein add nothing in the plural, but soften the 
vowel. 

Ex. ber 3Rcmtet, bie SW&ntel; ber Dfen, bie fifen; bag SWeffer, 
bie SReffer. 

Rule 4. Masculine nouns terminating in: e in singu- 
lar, and the feminine nouns take: etl or tt in the plural, 
and do not soften the vowel. 

Ex. ber ®ttabe, bie Snaben; bie SRabet, bie Stabeln; bie 
Slume, bie Stumen. 

There are about 250 nouns in the preceding lessons. 
68 of them go by the l 8t rule, 16 by the 2 d , 29 by the 
3 d , and 86 by the 4 th rule. 

Irregular or doubtful formations of the plural are mark- 
ed by the number of the rule. With no number behind 
them, they go by the rules. 

Observe: Some feminine monosyllabic form their plural 
like the masculine by Rule 1. 

Ex. bie 9fod)t, bie Mdjte; bie Suft, bie Siifte; bie gauft, 
bie g&ufie. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 3 
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Plural of the article. 



N. bie Sifoe 
G. hn — e 
P. ben — en 
Ace. bie — 

Observ. 1. 

Observ. 2. 



bie SBiH&er bie SDfantel bie Xabelft 

ber — er ber — bet — n 

ben — ern ben — n ben — n 

e bie — er bie — bie — n. 

The dative plural always takes: it. 

The plural of the article for the three 

genders is alike. 

Rule 5. Like the definite article are declined: 



1 einS 

2 gtoei 

3 brei 

4 titer 

5 fUnf 

6 fe*§ 



Plural, 

these btefe my 

those jene thy 

which tt>el$e his 

some etnige her 

a few toenige our 

several mefjtete your 

many iriele their 

all aHe no 

Numerals: 

21 einunbjtoangtg 

22 jmctunbgtoanjtg 

23 bteiunbatoanjtg 
30 brei&ig 
40 trierjig 
50 funfeig 
60 fedfoig 
70 flebjig 
80 attain 



Plural, 
meine 
bcine 
feine 
U)re 
unfre 
euere 
i&re 
leine. 



100 fcunbert 

112 $unberrunbjto5(f 

125 $imbertfitafunbjtoan$ig 

200 jtoetyunberi 

201 jtoetyunbertetnS 
1000 taufenb 
times tnol. 



11 elf 

12 jttSlf 

13 breige^n 

14 toierse^n 

15 funfoefctt 

16 fedfoefot 

7 fteben 17 fiebjefa 

8 a$i 18 ad&tjefcn 

9 neun 19 neunje$n 
10 je$n 20 jtoanjig 90 neunjtg 

Repeat the multiplication table in German. 

Decline in plural: 

3)cr ©tuljt, toetdjer lifdj, btefer ©tut)t, jener lifdj, bicfer 
gufe, toetdjer glufe, ber ©tod, jener gudjS, fein 83rtef r tnctn gfreunb, 
3^r Stocf, unfer geinb, bag $ferb, tt>etd)e3 ©djiff, ntcin ©djaf, 
bie SKadjt. 

Exercise 37. 

Nouns with the plural terminating in: e. 

A week has seven days. A hand has five fingers. 
A month has four weeks, has thirty days. My friends know 
me. Winter-hats are not so light as summer-hats. Cut me 
some sticks. How many pieces of bread have you cut? 
I have written two letters this morning. I have cut three 
sticks for my three sons. I have given two pieces of 
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bread to the poor [man]. There (e$) are mice in the kitchen. 
Have we no mouse-trap? There are (e3 flicbt) six concerts 
here (in) this winter, but no balls. The rivers in England 
are small; why can they not be large? The places (squares) 
in this town are large. Schools must have play-grounds. 
My coats are not new. I wear no shoes. She is fond (em 
greunb) of rings. The evenings are long. The army of the 
enemies. The ways before the town, the ways in the forest 
are not always clean. The table-clothes (Xeppidj) are not 
yet on the tables. The height of the mountains in this 
country. The snow on the mountains. Moss grows on (an) 
the trees. The palaces of the kings. The dogs of the 
hunter. Two stone bottles of beer. Two house-maids and 
a cook. The nights of the winter are long and often cold. 
The nights of the summer are short and warm. How old 
are you? I am 16 years old. He is 21 years old. She is 
17 years old. The years pass away, (the) age comes. 

horse ba§ $ferb 1 ball ber $att 1 

ship bag ©djtff 1 town bie ©tabt 1 

sheep ba§ @$af 1 to wear tragen 

day bet $ag 1 tree bet SBaum 1 

month ber SRonat 1 king ber ftSntg 1 

year bo§ 3aljr 1 . height bie §5$e 

hand bie $anb 1 boot ber Sttefel 

winter ber ©inter cook (fem.) bie ftb$m 

summer ber Sommer age boS 2Hter 

autumn bet #er6ft 1 piece boS Stttcf 1 

spring, ber grilling 1 to pass away toergejen 

season bie &aljte§aett light Ietd)t 

mouse bie 9Kau8 1 clean rein 

mouse-trap bie SRauSfafle winter-hat ber SBinterJut 1 

snow ber ©djnee. 
Repeat carefully the words and exercises of the last 
5 Lessons. 

21 st Lesson. 

one more, no more. 

one more, another nod) ein, e (positively), 

no more fein, e tne$r, ni$t nte$r (negatively), . 

some more nod) etttaS (sing.), no$ einige (plur.), 

another glass, another bottle, another cup; nodj ein ®(ol etc., 

no more wine fein SBein me&t (no before a noun), 

no more good ni4)t me$r gut (with an adjective and verb), 

no more write nid&t tnefjr ftteiben. 

3* 
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Exercise 88. 

Bring another glass, another bottle of wine. Fetch 

another cup, take another cup of coffee. Stay another day, 

another week, another fortnight, another month. Two more 

(nod)) days, two more years, three more days, three more 

months. Have you another cigar? Lend me one more 

Mark, one more Pound. Please take another piece of meat, 

another piece of cake. Send some more cheese, some more 

bread, some more coffee, some more tea. Some more people, 

some more friends may come. Do you expect any more 

letters to day? Do you want any more chairs? Yes, we want 

some more chairs. I have no more friend, no more friends 

in this town. Have you no more time? I drink no more 

wine, no more coffee, no more water. The beer is no more 

good. Grapes are no more rare. She is no more pretty, 

no more young, no more ill. We are no more rich. It is 

no more dark, it rains no more. I can no more wait. He 

will no more write. The child can no more sleep, 

a fortnight 14 Sage to day $eute 

cigar Me Gtgarre dark bunfel 

cake bet &u$en rare felten 

to expect ermarten grape bie Xtaubt 

to want fcrautten pretty f$5n. 

22* Lesson. 

Nouns with the plural termination: et. 

The fields, the woods, the countries, the b&oks, the 
houses, the valleys, the child, the children, the roof, the 
roofs, the hen, the hens, the village, the villages, the 
pictures, the picturebooks, the lights, the castles, the word, 
the words, the egg, the eggs. 

Exercise 39. 

all the water atteS ©offer; all the words afle ©fitter (no article after all). 

Some people, a few people, many people. Much milk 
with a little coffee. # Some books, some picturebooks. All 
[the] towns of Germany. All the villages on the Rhine. 
The roofs of all the houses. All the words of this letter. 
The words of all these letters. Have you drunk all [the] 
wine, all the beer, all the water? Hens lay eggs. Hens 
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lay 8 no 4 more 8 eggs 1 now. How many eggs can you eat? For 

each one egg. How many books have you bought? With 

his books, without his books, for his books, in all these 

books. The countries of Europe. Clouds on the hills, fog 

in the valleys. All my children have been ill, two of them 

are 2 better 1 again. All my books are old. Have you read 

them all? Which of (toon) your books are new? There is 

snow on the roofs. To whom do those forests belong, to 

the villages or to the government? 

valley baS Xfjal village ba§ $orf 

word baS SBott government bie ttegterung 

child baS flinb Europe (Suropa 

roof boS £)a<( much trfel 

hen baS $u$tt dress baS fttetb 

egg baS <5i to read lefen 

cloud bie fBolfe read, part, p., gelefen 

fog bet ftebel to belong ge$6ten (dat.) r. 

each jebet, e, eS little toentg 

people Seute again tmebet. 

23 d Lesson. 

Masc. and neut. nouns terminating in: el, en, er, 

djen unb leto. 

bet §unb, boS #flnbc$en boS $>otf, boS $>5rfletn 

bie flafce, baS &fii$en boi ©tid), boS SBiidjItin 

bie Gutter, bad 3Mttet<$en bet ®a*, boS ©fifllein. 

Diminutive nouns are formed by adding: djen and lein, 
the latter termination more in poetry. Diminutives soften 
the vowel and are always neuter. 

Exercise 40. 

The fathers, the mothers, the brothers, the daughters. 
The gardens, the tailors, the birds, the cloaks, the pupils, 
the teachers. The stoves, the windows, the knives, the 
cakes, the looking-glasses. The joiners, the hills, the cellars, 
the rooms, the booksellers. The shoemakers. The bakers. 
The locksmiths, the butchers, the glaziers, the slaters, the 
turners. The angels in (im) heaven. The gardens round the 
town. Flower-gardens, vegetable-gardens, orchards. The 
gardens behind the houses. With gardens before the houses. 
The fathers with their sons, the mothers with their daughters, 
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without their daughters. The tailors make clothes, the 
joiners chairs and tables. The cellars are under the rooms. 
The windows in the villages are small. (The) hills are low, 
(the) mountains high. Knives must be made of steeL 
Children like cakes and fruit. Looking-glasses 2 often *hang 
between the windows. There (e3) are no looking-glasses in 
the rooms. How many rooms have you taken? How many 
windows have your rooms? Birds are on the roofs and on 
the trees. How many teachers have you at your school? 
How many pupils has your tutor? We have a little dog 
and a kitten. The dog and the kitten are friends. The 
little village on the hill, the little brook in the valley. Put 
the little book in your pocket. Put the little table near 
the window. 

heaven ber §tmmel orchard ber Obftgarten 

kitten bo§ fifteen low niebrig 

brook bet 2Ba$ high $o$ 

daughter bie Softer 3 to like (to eat) gem effeti 

mother bie SRutter 3 to put ftetfen 

looking-glass ber ©Jriegel pocket bie Xaf^e 

clothes, dresses bie &leiber shoemaker ber ©djufcmadjer 

the dress ba§ fttetb glazier ber ©lafer 

fruit ba§ Obft baker ber SBficfer 

vegetable boS ©emttje slater ber 3)adE)becfer 

hill ber gttgel locksmith ber ©djloffer 

flower-garden ber SMuntengarien turner ber 2>ref$8ler 

vegetable-garden ber ©emtifegarten butcher ber 2Ke$ger. 

24 th Lesson. 

. Plural of feminine nouns. 

Exercise 41. 

The needles, the pins, the breastpins, the forks, the 
dishes, the potatoes, the beans, the peas, the asparagus, 
the cucumbers, the flowers. The women, the weeks, the 
hours, the minutes, the seconds, the seasons. The waves, 
the schools, the exercises, the nieces, the cousins, the wounds, 
the kitchens, the cats. 

The needles are of steel. Pins have a head. (The) 
plates and dishes are round. (The) bottles are of glass, 
breastpins are of gold. Do you like beans? Who does not 
like patatoes? All of us (we all) like peas. Who does not 
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like asparagus? Do you like cucumbers? Have you [any] 

grapes in your garden? These pears are very good. Not 

all pears are good. We have many flowers in our garden. 

Which flowers do you like best? (The) roses are red, white 

and yellow. Flowers stand before the windows. (The) lilies 

are white. (The) lilies are the symbol of (the) innocence. 

(The) roses are the symbol of love. (The) women are prettier 

than (the) men. A year has 52 weeks, 365 days; a day 

has 24 hours, an hour 60 minutes, a minute 60 seconds. 

The waves of the sea. The hours of the night. The schools 

in England. Many schools in Prussia. No school, no schools. 

Are your nieces pretty? Are your cousins amiable? To 

dress the wounds of a soldier. Cats and dogs are rarely 

friends. 

fork bie ©obel year ba§ 3<t$r 1 

plate ber £eflct hour bie Stunbe 

potatoe bie ftartoffet minute bie Minute 

bean bie 28o$ne second bie ©efimbe 

pea bie <$rbfe head ber &opf 1 

asparagus bie Sparge! pin bie ©tecfnabel 

pear bie SBirne breastpin bie JBorftecfnabel 

cucumber bie Qurfe gold baS (Stolb 

rose bie 9to|e love bie Siebe 

lily bie fiilie man ber Sttann 2 
symbol ba§ ©innbUb, Symbol white Keifs 

innocence bie Unfdjjulb red rot 

to like (to eat) gem effen yellow gelb 

like best am liebften Robert pretty f<$5n, $Ubf$. 

amiable liebenStoflrbig round runb 

the dish bie 6$fiffe!. 

Observe: When by a plural the whole species is ex- 
pressed, in English the article is omitted, in German it 
must be used. 

Ex. Pins have a head bie ©teclnabetn Ijaben cinctt ®oj>f. 

25 th Lesson. 

Masculine nouns terminating in c take tt in plural. 

Exercise 42. 

The sailors, the servants, the ambassadors, the clergy- 
men, the nephews, the boys, the lions, the oxen, the mon- 
keys. The Frenchmen, the Prussians, the Germans, the 
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Turks, the Greeks. The heathen, the jews, the christians, 
the Protestants, the (Roman) Catholics, the men. The philo- 
sophers, the poets, the princes, the counts, the soldiers, the 
heroes, the masters, the slaves, the gentlemen, the herdsmen. 
The blind, the lame, the poor, the rich, the bad, the wicked, 
the good, the pious, the deaf. From our sailors. With his 
servants. Many Protestants, few Catholics, no Catholics. To 
the heathen (plur.). No more slaves. Which gentlemen? 
All [the] Prussians must serve in the army. The lions in 
the desert. The oxen in (auf) the meadow. The cows in 
the stable. The jews in Europe. The Germans against the 
French. For the Russians, against the Turks. Among the 
philosophers. By (pott) the poets, through the poets. How 
many cows have you in your stable? 

count bet ©raf 4 slave bet ©flatoe 

stable ber ©tatt 1 desert Me SOilfte 

meadow bte SBiefe pious fromm 

cow bte ftul) 1 serve bienen (reg.) 

For the other words see Lesson 9. 

Exercise 48. 

Tell him (dat.), what you (iljr) see. The blind see, the 
lame walk, the deaf hear. The rich support (help) the poor 
(dat.). Follow (dat.) the example of the good. The lazy 
[people] do not like to work. Do not follow the example 
of the bad. Obey (dat.) your teachers. Do not contradict 
your parents. The bad 2 often Mislead the good. The poor 
often envy the rich. The rich [people] are not always happy. 
The poor are not always unhappy. Soldiers must be brave. 
Not all soldiers can be heroes. All heroes are brave. There 
are (e3 gicbt) many jews in Poland and Russia. There are 
more Protestants than Catholics in Germany. There are 
very few Catholics in Sweden. Are there [any] Protestants 
in Spain? Not many. There are not many Protestants in 
Italy and France. Are there any more (nodj) heathen in 
Europe? (The) lions live in Africa. Which monkeys are 
bigger, the monkeys in Asia and Africa, or in America? 
(The) lions live in (the) deserts. The ambassadors of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria and Germany. 
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to walk ge$en brave tatfer 

to hear $5ren (reg.) France Sranfrefofc 

to work atbeiten (reg.) Italy Stalien 

to obey ge$or$en (reg.) Poland Stolen 

parents bie ©Item Russia ftufttattb 

happy glilcftid) Asia Hfien 

unhappy unglUc!(t<$ Europe (Jurojxi 

to live leben, too(nen (reg.) Africa %\x\ta 

Austria 6flerrei4 Sweden ©<$n>eben 

Germany $eutf4(anb Spain Spanien 

example bag SBeifoiel Greece ©riedjenlanb. 

Repeat carefully the words of the last five lessons, 

repeat the exercises belonging to them to fluency. 

26 th Lesson. 

Irregular declensions. 

1. There are some feminine nouns that take c in the 
plural like the masculine and soften the vowel. 

Exercise 44. 

The mice, the hands, the fists, the powers, the house- 
maids, the nights, the towns, the cows, the breezes (air), 
the guilds, the sausages, the arts, the powers (forces). 

Are there any mice in your kitchen? Have the apes 
four hands or four feet? A fist in the pocket (proverb). 
Which are the six great-powers of Europe? The nights in 
(the) summer are short. The nights in winter are long and 
dark. Which five towns on the Rhine have cathedrals? 
The cows are no more in stables ; they are *in the meadow 
now. The powers (strength) of the patient are in decrease. 
His powers can soon increase again. Pure air(s) on the 
mountains, cold fogs in the valleys. (The) guilds are an 
institution of the middle ages (sing.). Why are there no 
more guilds now? Daughters 2 often 1 resemble their father 
(dat.), sons often resemble their mother. Arts and sciences 
flourish in Germany. In which country of Europe do arts 
and sciences flourish most? (The) arts are neglected in 
time of war. 

hand bie Qattb art bie ftunfl 

cow bie ftu$ science bie 2Biffenfd)aft 

air bie Sufi to flourish Mttljen 

guild bie 3unft most am metften 
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sausage bie ©urft to neglect toerna<$lflfft(jen 

power bie 9Jto$t wolf bcr 2Bo(f 

strength, force bie ftraft institution bie (Stnrigtung 

great-power @tofema<$t resemble (dat.) glei$en 

pocket bie £aj$e in decrease im 96ne$meii 

fist bie gaujt to increase junkmen 

dark bunlel pure rein 

fog bet 5RebcI middle-ages ba8 9WitteIalter 

cheap toofclfeil. 

2. There are some masculine and neuter nouns, that 
take 8 in the genitive case sing., but tt or en in the plural. 

Exercise 45. 

Of the neighbour, the neighbours; of the cousin, the 

cousins; of the bed, the beds; of the shirt, the shirts; of 

the eye, the eyes; of the ear, the ears; of the heart, the 

hearts; of the pain, the pains; of the peasant, the peasant, 
neighbour ber SRadjbar slipper ber SPantoffel 

shirt baS $emb pain ber ©djnterj 

ear boS O&r peasant bet SBauer 

cousin ber Setter. 

3. Some masculine have dropped the tt in the nomi- 
native sing., and are declined like masc. nouns ending in tt. 

faith ber (Blaube name ber 9iame 

thought ber ©ebanfe rock ber §el§ (gen. en§) 

sparkle bcr gunfe heart bag §erj (gen. en§) 

peace ber griebe. 

Of his faith; of this thought, these thoughts; a sparkle, 
sparkles; of my name, my names. Decline: ber fjuttfe, bcr 
SRatne, bcr ©ebanfe. 

The house of my neighbour is old. The houses of my 
neighbours are old. What do you think of the behaviour 
of my cousin? All my cousins are younger than myself (I). 
Are the beds made? Are the shirts washed? Are the shirts 
back from the washer- woman? Birds have sharp eyes. The 
ears of (the) asses are long. You (bu) have two eyes and 
one mouth. You shall see much and say little. You have 
two ears and one mouth. Hear much and say little. An 
ear-ache (plur.) is very painful, often more painful than an 
eye-ache or soar throat. The peasants in Germany are very 
often wealthy, they are land-owners. The faith of Abraham. 
The heathen (have) persecuted the christians on account 
of their faith. The power of thought. Thoughts are free, 
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words and actions not always. The blessings of peace. Do 

not abuse (take in vain) the name of God. 

land-owner bet BanbeigentUmet washer-woman bte 2Baf$frau 
behaviour baS 93ettagen painful fd()merjli(4 

back jutttd more painful fdjmerjU<$et 

ass ber €jel wealthy too^tyabenb 

mouth bet SRunb to persecute betfolgen 

to hear &5ten (reg.) on account of toegen (gen.) 

an ear-ache 0&tenf<$metjen free fret 

an eye-ache flfogenfcfcmetjen action bte §anblung 

soar-throat §al§|4metjen the blessings bte ©egnungett 

to abuse nttfj&taud&en. 

Observe: 1. words (connected) SBorte, (not connected) 
SBorter, dictionary bctS SBorterbudj. 

2. Nouns, used in their universal sense, have no articlo 

in English, but take the definite article in German (see 

exerc. 40. 41 etc.). 

Remark. The numbers behind the nouns henceforth denote 
the declensions to which they belong, and especially refer to the 
formation of their plural, according to the preceding rules. Those 
with Nr. 1 form the genitive sing, by adding 8 or e8, and the 
plural by adding e. Nr. 2 gen. 8, plur. et. Nr. 3 gen. 8, plur. no 
termination. Nr. 4 gen. n or en, or when feminine no termination 
in sing., plur. n or en. Nr. 6 gen. S, plur. n. Nouns that decline 
regularly, as all of Nr. 3, and almost all of Nr. 4 have no figures 
behind them. 

27 th Lesson. 

Adjectives. Adverbs. 

Rule 1. Adjectives, predicatively used, remain unaltered 
for masculine, feminine and neuter, for singular and pluraL 

Rule 2. Adjectives, used as adverbs, do not differ in 
form from them. 

wise, wisely toeife clean fauber, tetn 

diligent, diligently fleifeig naughty unatttg 

careful, -ly fotgffiltig gentle arttg 

good, well gut cool fityl 

prudent, -ly Hug brave tafcfet 

nice, -ly f$5n delightful I6fHi<$. 

Exercise 46. 

The brother is young, the sister is young, the brother 
and sister are young. Which man is always wise? Which 
man "always 1 acts wisely? What is more, to act wisely or 
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to act prudently? The work is carefully done. The writing 
is good. The exercise is well written. His behaviour has 
been cool. He behaves coolly. The girl is diligent. She 
has diligently worked. The child is quiet and has quietly 
slept. The letter is nice and nicely written. Your copy- 
book must be clean and your exercises must be cleanly 
written. Keep your hands clean. The boy has been very- 
naughty, he often behaves naughtily. Why are girls more 
gentle than boys, and behave more gently than boys? 
Roses are nice flowers and smell delightfully. His reception 
has been cool. Why did they receive him coolly? Soldiers 
must be brave and fight bravely. 

to act Ijanbeln (r.) girl baS 9Rfib$en 

to behave ff$ 6etragen writing trie Shrift 

to work Qtbeiten (reg.) rose bie ftofe * 

quiet rufcig reception ber (Smpfang 

copybook baS $eft to receive empfangett (irr.) 

to keep fatten (irr.) received entyfangen (p. p.) 

to smell rtedjen (irr.) to fight f&mpfen (reg.). 

Rule. Some adverbs as: often, always, never etc. are 
in English placed between subject and the verb in the 
present and imperfect, in German adverbs always foUoiv 
the verb. 

28 th Lesson. 

Declension of the adjectives, attributively used. 

Singular. 

*■ s *-« **« s. I «*• «*« s ** «* 

Acc -&„}-' n?kt « £,)-««*« Sf ***»*■ 

Observ. 1. Adjectives preceded by the definite and in- 
definite article differ only in the nominative case singular, 
masc. and neuter. 

Observ. 2. Accusative feminine and neuter are always 
like their nominatives. 

Observ. 3. Like the definite article are declined: biefer, 
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jener, tnetdjer and the indefinite numerals: jeber, mcmdjer, 
Dieter, aller. 

Observ. 4. Like the indefinite art. are declined: fcin and 
the possessive pronouns: mein, bent, fcin, unfer, euer, iljr (3for). 
Decline: The good boy, this good boy, that good boy r 
which good boy. A good boy, no good boy, my good boy, 
your good son. The little child, this little child, a little 
child, no little child. The gold watch, a gold watch, my 
gold watch, every new week. Every new year, many a 
good book, many a fine day. 

every jeber, c, e8 watch bte U$t 

many a manner, e, eS golden gotten. 

Exercise 47. 

The old dog, an old dog; the old house, an old house. 

The long day, a long day; the good book, a good book. 

The little boy, a little boy; the little girl, a little girl. 

The big ox, a big ox; the big horse, a big horse. 

The new chair, a new chair; the new sofa, a new sofa. 

The round table, a round table; the flat roof, a flat roof. 

The large kitchen, a large kitchen; a pretty rose, this pretty 

rose. A white lily, a red rose, a good smell, a sharp knife. 

A young dog, a young horse, a big cow. With an old dog, 

in an old house, with a little boy, from a little girl. After 

a long day, after a cold night. On a new chair, on our 

round table, in our large kitchen. On a flat roof, with a red rose, 

with a sharp knife. From the old house, from a high tree, from 

this high house. The large window, at a large window. 

Round a round table, at a warm stove, the iron stove, an 

iron stove. The cheerful fire of a chimney. The bright 

flame of the fire. The bright light. A short night. (A) 

good news. No good news. Without a warm stove. A clean 

shirt, a long exercise. A silver fork, a silver spoon, 

flame bte Slomme flat flad) 

iron cifcrn cheerful freunblt<$ 

silver filbertt bright $efl 

fork bte (Babel smell ber @eru$ 1 

spoon ber fiSffel high (o$ 

plate bee teller the high tower bet $o$e £urra 1 

kitchen bte ftiicfc roof baS 5Dad) 2 

news bie 9ta($ud)t shirt baS §emb 5 

fire baS Setter. 
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Exercise 48. 

Landladies like a large kitchen better than a small 

[one]. She has a small kitchen in her new lodgings (sing.). 

I bring you a pretty rose. How do you like this pretty 

rose? The white lily is the symbol of innocence. The red 

rose is the symbol of love. All roses have a delightful smell, 

the wild rose too. Have you a sharp knife (in order) to 

cut that pretty stick? A young dog likes to play. You 

have bought a young horse. Of what age is your young 

horse? Is not that a very big cow? Do you live in that 

old house? A new house is generally more comfortable 

than an old house. Every thing is so very comfortable in 

this old house. He is here witli his little boy. How much 

did the Kttle girl give to the poor woman? A short night 

follows a long day (dat.). The pond must be frozen after 

this cold night. 

Landlady bie $auSfrau generally fteti>6$nH(fy 

lodgings bie 9Bo$nung comfortable Sequent 

to like gerh Jaben every thing afleS 

smell ber ©eru<$ pond ber ieid) 

wild tmlb to freeze ftieren 

too au$ frozen flcfroren. 

Exercise 49. 

Do not stand on that now chair. They sit round our 
round table and play. What cloth (carpet) is on our round 
table? Put the green cloth on it. The iron stove in our 
room is burst. An iron stove easily gets red hot. A bright 
chimney fire is more cheerful than a warm stove, but does 
not warm the room so well. The electric light is a very 
bright light. Will you not put on a clean shirt? Have 
you had (erfjatten) [a] good news? He has had no good news. 
The boy fell from the high tree and broke (perf.) his left 
arm. Bring another silver fork and another silver spoon. 
What do you find prettier, a flat roof or a high roof? (The) 
Spanish wine is sweet and strong. German steel is as good 
as English steel. England is a rich country. French wine 
is generally red, German wine is white. Unripe fruit is 
unhealthy. Most cotton comes from America. Who has 
made your new coat? Dutch cheese comes from Holland. 
A fertile year is a cheap year. (26 th Lesson, Observ. 2.) 
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cheap to 0$ {fell 

electric eleftrif<( 

to put on anjiefcen (irr.) 

to fall fallen (irr.) 

fallen gefaHen 

to break Bremen (irr.) 

broken gcbro^cn 

left linl 

Spanish fyanifd) 

Dutch $oH«nbi|<$ 

fruit baS Obft 

cheese bee flflfe 

cotton bie SBaumtoofle 

most utetfl 

fertile fru$tbar. 



to stand fl<$ [tfflen 

table-cloth ber %\Wtpp\$ 

to put t&un (irr.) 

green griln 

on it barauf 

to burst tyringen (geforungen) 

fire ba8 {Jeuer 

warm toorm 

to warm tofirmen 

easily leto&t 

red hot glflfcenb 

sweet fttfs 

unripe unretf 

unhealthy ungefunb 

chimney boS flamtn 1. 

Exercise 50. 

This high tree is very old. This large and thick lime- 
tree is very beautiful. Not every high tree is old. Not 
every thick tree is fine. We have a very fine pear-tree in 
our garden, and not one old apple-tree. A high tree is 
not always old. A small tree is not always young. A good 
son obeys his father and mother. A good child is the joy 
of his parents. A diligent boy always does his work for 
school. A pious man fears God and resists (dat.) sin. The 
first month of the year is (ber) January, the last month of the 
year is December. The first page of this book is as diffi- 
cult as the last [one]. A thick fog, a heavy rain are not 
pleasant. How do you like this thick fog, this heavy rain? 
We live in a large house? Will you buy this large looking- 
glass? Please, lend me your sharp knife. I have cut my- 
self with my sharp knife. A large looking-glass is an orna- 
ment in a room. A fine picture is expensive. Have you 
bought this fine picture? A good stove makes a room soon 
warm. Have you a good book? Will you lend it me? This 

gold ring was very expensive, 
thick bid 



lime-tree bie fitnbe 
pear-tree ber SBirnbaum 
apple-tree bet Styfelbaum 
to obey (dat.) ge$or$en (r.) 
joy bie Jjfreube 
parents bie (SItern 
pious fromm 
to fear fttrd&teit (r.) 



to resist totberfte^en (dat.) irr. 



first erft 
last teftt 
fog bet 9lebet 
heavy ftar! 
ornament bie Qhxbt 
expensive teuet 
was tsar 

I like it eS gefdttt mit 
pleasant angene^m 
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Exercise 51. 

A silver watch sometimes goes better than a gold one. 
Is this not a fine horse? What a fine horse this is! Is 
this (ba3) not a pretty dog? What a pretty dog this is! 
What is the price of this fine book? Which is more diffi- 
cult, ancient history or modern history? The English 
language is not so difficult as the French language. The 
German and the Russian language are very difficult. I 
have no clean pocket-handkerchief in my great coat. How 
many pocket-handkerchiefs have you washing? I have no 
good knife now. I will buy a good [one]. A good apple 
is as good as a good pear. A rich man is often not so 
happy as a poor man. The last day of the old year and 
the first day of the new year were very cold. The best 
coffee comes from Asia, the best tea from China, the best 
tobacco from America. The bible is the best book. This 
large garden belongs to my uncle. This silver watch goes 
better than this gold one. Beef is the best meat. Do you 
see that large bird on that high roof? Do you know it? 
We will take this short way. This good daughter is the 
comfort of her old mother. 

sometimes tnand&mnl apple ber 9fyfel 

difficult (d&toer pear bie IBirne 

history bie <$ef$i($te were tooren 

modern nets tobacco ber %obat 

English enfllifdft bible bic SBibel 

French franaSftfa beef boS D<$fenfteif<$ 

German beutjd) comfort ber It oft 

Russian ruffi)4 language bie 6pra$e 

pocket-handkerchief boS knife boS 2Refier 

lafcfcentud) great coat ber uberjietjer. 

29 th Lesson. 

The plural of adjectives. 

N. bie gut-en Sfiter tneine alt-en SBUdjer 

G. ber — en SBfiter meiner — en SBiittyer 

D. ben — en SBfitern meinen — en SBiicJern 

Ace. bie — en Stater nteine — en 93U$er. 

Observation 1. As there is one article for the three 
genders in plural, as the possessive and determinative pro- 
nouns have the same terminations with the article, the 
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plural termination of the adjectives preceded by them is 
always: en. 

Ex. S)iefe, jene, toeldje, meine, tyre, unfere gutett fttnber. 

Observation 2. After the indefinite numerals: aUt, fciele, 
feine, einige, tneljrere the n of the adjectives in nom. and 
ace. may be dropped. 

Ex. Side grofje (it) ©tfibte. 

Exercise 52. 

Which new books have you bought? Have you no 
old books to sell? The Spanish grapes are sweet. There 
are many large towns in England. Many people sell their 
old clothes instead of giving them to the poor. How much 
did you pay for your new boots? The best German wines 
come from the Rhine. There are many rich wine mer- 
chants living on the Rhine. I bought (perf.) him a new 
pair of boots (a pair of new boots). My worsted stockings 
keep my feet very warm. The German and French wines 
are not so sweet as the Spanish and Italian wines. (The) 
most French wines are red. I have read many good Eng- 
lish books. Can you lend me some good German books? 
Not all rich people are charitable. What will you do with 
your old clothes? Some of his old books are very valuable. 
The long nights in winter are wearisome for a sick [man]. 
The hot days in (itn) summer are not good for travelling. 
Many foreigners come to the numerous watering-places in 
Germany. I like to write with these new pens better than 
with my old [ones]. All my good friends are dead. Which 
old people do not praise the good old times? You must 
not neglect your old friends. All his many children are 
provided for. How much did you pay for your silver 
spoons and forks? All these new houses are to be let. 
There are many large rooms in this old house. Take my 
measure for a new pair of boots. Do not make my new 
boots too tight. Boots must be wide and comfortable. 

to sell toerfaufen (r.) wearisome Iflfttg 

instead of giving anftatt ju geben hot $etfs 

to pay bcjaftlen (r.) for travelling jum tReifen 

wine merchant ber 2Betn$8nblet foreigner ber ffrcmbe 

a pair of etn Spoor numerous jafjlreid) 
Freudenberg, German grammar I. 4 
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worsted tooflen 
stocking ber ©trumpf 
to keep fatten (irr.) 
Italian itattenifd& 
charitable toofjlty&ttg 
my measure mir ba§ SRafs 
tight cng 
wide toeit 
valuable toertbofl 



watering-place bet Sabeoit 2 
like better to write lieber 

fdjteiben 
dead tot 
pen bie geber 
to praise toben (r.) 
to neglect bernad&lflfftgcn (r.) 
to provide for berforgen (r.) 
to be let bermieten (r.). 



30 th Lesson. 

Adverbs of time and place and their position. 



where too (rest) 

where to too^in (motion) 

where from footer 

there ba, boxt, barin (rest) 

there (in, (inein (motion) 

here $iet (rest) 

here $er (motion) 

to night $eute Wbenb 

last night geftern W6enb 

this morning fceute SRorgen 

to morrow morning morgen f rtt$ 

not yet nod) nia)t 



directly glei$ 
to day (cute 
yesterday geftern 
to morrow mot gen 
in the morning morgenS 
in the evening abenbS 
now jefct 
soon balb 

presently 1 (etna<$ 
afterwards J naa)$et 
lately fUrgtid^ 
often oft. 



Observation 1. SBoljin and footer may be separated. 
Ex. SBoljin geljen Sic or too geljen ©ie Ijin? 

SBo^cr fommen ©ie or too fommen Sic Ijer? 
Observation 2. fain expresses motion to a place in general, 
Ijinein motion into the interior of a closed place. The same 
difference is between ba unb barin. 

Ex. Oeljen ©ie in bie ffiird&e? 3$ fl^e Ijinein. 
SBarcn ©ic in ber ffiirdje? 3$ *"&* barin. 
®el)en ©ic nidgt auf ben SRarft? 3$ gelje nid&t Ijin. 
SBarcn ®ie nid^t anf ber $arabe? 3$ ^ar nidjt ba. 

Position of the adverbs: 

Rule. Time before place, the negative nidjt after time 
and before place. 

Ex. ®e^en @ie auf ben SRarft? 3$ W$* nid&t Ijin, idj 
gelje Ijeute nid&t Ijin. ©eljen @ie in bie SHrdje? 3$ fl^e nidjt 
lutein, idj gelje Ijeute SRorgen nidjt Ijinein. 

I was. 3$ ttjar, bu toarft, er toar, ttrir toaren, iljr toaret, 
fie toaren. 
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Exercise 53. 

Where will you send this bottle of wine? I will send 

it to a poor sick [man]. Were yon at church this morning? 

I was not at church this morning, I will go there this 

evening. Do you often go to church? I go there every 

Sunday. Were you lately in the country? I was not there 

lately, but I will soon go there. Were the boys at school 

this morning? They were not there this morning, they 

were not quite well. Where do you come from? I come 

from the theatre. Were there many people? The theatre 

was quite full. Where is the cook gone to? She has gone 

to the market, to buy some vegetables. Where has she 

come from? She has come from the market, she has come 

from the garden. Come here. Bring your chair here. Are 

you going to the shoemaker? I am not going there, he 

will come here. When will he come here? He will soon 

come and bring your boots. Where were you yesterday? 

I was in the country. What did you do there? Do you 

go to the concert to night? I do not go there to night, 

I was there last night, I have no time to night. Will you 

go to the theatre to morrow night? I can not go there to 

morrow. I have too much to do. Where do you come 

from? I come from our garden and bring you some nice 

flowers. Do you not yet go to school? It is late enough. 

I will go there directly. Will you not go to the garden? 

I will go there presently. 

quite full ganj tooff boot bcr ©ticfcl 

shoemaker ber 6$u$ma$er flower bte SBlume. 

Httfga&e 54. 

How long were you at the university? I was there 
[for] three years. Is your friend at the painting-academy? 
He is not at the painting-academy, he is an officer and 
is at the military academy. How long will he stay there? 
Perhaps a year or two. Where do you come from, from 
the steamer, or from the railway? From the railway. 
Where have you been? I was in the Black-forest for some 
weeks, I was there for my health. Were you at school? 
I was not there this morning. Were you at the concert 
last night? I was not there last night, but I hope to go 

4* 
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there to night or to morrow night. Will you go with me 

(the) next time? Do you often go to the concert? I do not 

often go there. I like the theatre better. Have you carried 

my boots to the shoemaker? I have carried them there, 

he will mend (make) them directly and bring them to night. 

Where is my letter? I have taken (carried) it to the post 

office. Where does (the) cotton come from? It comes from 

America. Where does coffee come from? The best coffee 

comes from Asia. Where does tea come from? (The) most 

tea comes from China. 

perhaps t)tefletd)t health bie ®efunb$ett 

steamer baS 5Damtff4iff next time ba8 nff$fie 3Rat 

railway bie (SifenBafcn to like better IteBer fcaBen 

Black-forest ber ©(fyoarjtoalb post office bie $oft 

to hope ^offen (r.) to carry tragen (irr.). 

31 Bt Lesson. 

Adverbs of rest and motion. 

motion. rest. 

up fcerauf, $tnaitf above, upstairs oBen 

down Remitter, Btnuntet below, down stairs unten 

in herein, Ijinein inside brin 

out $erau8, $inauS outside braufjen 

over Ijeriiber $iniiber on the other side br&Ben 

on the top of oBen auf (r. u. m.) at the foot of unten an (r. u. m.). 

Observ. When here is understood, the adverb is com- 
pounded with Ijer, when there is understood, the adverb is 
compounded with Ijin. 

to go up $tnaufgel)en to come up (erauftommen 

(there is understood) (here is understood) 

to take up Jjinauftragen to bring up fceraufBringen 

to send up linaitffd&tden to fetch up $erauf$olen. 

to jump over §er*, $tnflBerft>ringen (over a ditch, a brook) 
to climb up $er», $inaufflettern (up a rock, a mast, a tree) 
to climb over $er*, (jiniiBerflettern (over a wall, a fence) 
to come over BeriiBerfommen (over a brook, a plank) 
to go over fcintiBergeljett (over the street) 
to go down ijimmtergefjen, to come down Jexunterfommen. 
to run laufen, to fall fatten, to step into a carriage in einen 

SQBagen fietgen, to step up a ladder eine Setter Butaufftetgen, 
to step in (a carriage) etnftetgen, to step out auSfteigen, 
to mount aufpeigen (on a horse), to alight aBftetgen. 
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the ditch bet QraBen fence ber 3aun 1 

the brook ber 93a<$ 1 bridge bie 9Brtt<fe 

the rock bet 5elS (gen. en§) wooden bridge ber ©tefl 1 

mast ber 9Jtoft 1 in the street auf ber ©trafee 

wall bie Sftauer passage, corridor ber gauggcmg 

down stairs bie Xreppe fcinunter up the tree ben SBaum Jinauf. 

UttfgoBe 55. 

A (on the top of a rock to B): Come up, climb up. 

B (at the foot of the rock to A): I can not climb up, 
the rock is too steep. I find it dangerous. You may 
come down. 

A. Wait, I will come down directly, I do not find it 
difficult to climb down. A (in the room to B): Come in, 
let us work, we have much to do for to morrow. B (in 
the street): No, you had better come out to me, let us 
play now, and do our work afterwards. A: You are not 
right, first work and then play. 

A (in the street to B): Come out, let us take a walk. 

A (in a railway carriage): Step in, the train goes off. Jump 

in or you are too late. The guard says: Step in, or: All get 

*out x here. Let us climb up that tree, to pluck some 

cherries. Mind that you do not fall down. A (on the tree 

to B): Climb up, the cherries are sweet. I will climb down 

again. I have [had] enough. 

steep fteil to go off oBge^en 

dangerous gef&$rtt$ guard ber 6<f)affnet 

difficult fitter to pluck ^fliitfen 

room baS Qimmtt that (conj.) bag 

you had better come fomm ttefcet cherry bie ftirf($e 

to be right redjt $aben again toieber 

work bie Arbeit enough genug 

play boS ©Jriel 1 sweet fflfs 

then bonn late foflt 

carriage bet SBogen mind gieb (geben @ie) a$t 

train bet 3«0 1 first erft 

to take a walk einen SpaaterganQ ma$en. 

aufgabe 56. 

Who lives above? Who lives below? My family lives 
below, my parents live above. We have our parlour below, 
our bedrooms above. It is too cold outside in the street, 
come in. It is too warm inside in the room. A (in the 
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water to B): Jump in, the water is delicious. B: I will 

jump in presently, after you. A (on the other side of a 

brook, to B): Come over, quick. B: How can I come over? 

A: Well, go over that narrow plank. B: I can not, I am 

too giddy. A: Jump 2 over Hhen. B: How can I jump 

over, do you not see, the brook is too broad, I may fall in ! 

A (on the other side of a ditch to B): Come here, I will 

show you something, jump over. B: How can I jump over, 

the ditch is wide and very deep, I may fall in and cannot 

come out again! Do not run up the hill, you get too 

tired, and will be (come) out of breath. But you may 

run down, that is fun. Run down to me. Come up to 

me. Go down directly. Get in, get out [of the carriage]. 

There is a high wall, can you climb over [it]? lam above 

now and will jump down in the garden. There is a high 

fence, let us climb over. Do not fall down the stairs. Has 

the boy fallen down from the tree? He has fallen down, 

but it was not high, he has not hurt himself. Come in! 

Please, go in ! Let us alight [from our horses] and drink a 

glass of beer, I am very thirsty. I will alight, but only 

for [a] short time. Let us mount again, it is getting" late. 

Let us step out for a minute or two, we can directly be 

*here *again. 

parlour bo8 ffioljnjimmer only nur 

bedroom boS ©<$lafjimmer family trie gamttte 

delicious Ijetrttdj tired mttbe 

the other side bie anbere ©cite then barm 

quick fdjnett to show jetgen (r.) 

narrow fdjmal is fun modjt Spajj 

giddy fdjtoinbelig out of breath au|er Htetn 

broad, wide breit you will be bu ttritft fein 

deep ttef to hurt one's self fid) tocfcc tyutt 

well min, ft thirsty burflig 

to get late fyfit toexben. 

Repeat the last six lessons carefully. 

32* Lesson. 

Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Item 


flein-et 


flein-fl 


tnfid&ttg 


mfldjttfler 


infid)ttaj 


alt 


filter 


filteft. 
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Rule. The comparative is formed by adding: cr, the 
superlative by adding: ft to the root, or fjt when the root 
ends in: f, fd), t, j. The vowels a, o, u are mostly softened. 

Observation 1. When a comparative or superlative are 

preceded by an article, a possessive or determinative pronoun, 

they take the same terminations as the positive preceded 

by them. 

Ex. Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

ber, bie, boS fleine. ber, bie boS fleinere. ber, bie, baS fleinfte. 
mein gutet ffiocf. mein befferet SRocf. mein beftet Stod. 

Decline: ber fleinere fitoabe, ba3 fleinfte 93ud), bic fd^dnfte 
©tunbe, bic fd)Snften Stunben, mein pingerer ©ruber, mein 
tftogfter ©ruber. 

Observation 2, The adverb is preceded in the super- 
lative by am (contraction of an bem). The adjective, predi- 
catively used, has the forms: ber, bie, bag fleinfte and am 
tteinften. 

Ex. SBer fd&reibt am beften? 

S)iefe3 93udj ift bad fleinfte ober am tteinften. 
3)iefe ©fame ift bie fdjdnfte ober am fd)5nften. 

Adjectives that soften their vowel in comparative and 

superlative. 

alt grog nafje fait rot ljart Aug 

Jung furj fiarf toarm fdjttarj front $o$ 

arm long fdjtt>a<$ bang sart nag oft. 

Which are their comparatives and superlatives? 

Irregular comparatives and superlatives: 
grog, grbgt gut, beffer, beft 

$o<&, ljb&er, r>5<^ft balb, e$er, eljejr 

na$c, nft&er, nfi^ft toiel, me$r, meiji 

gem, (ieber, liebft. 

pos. comp. sup. 

Observ. I like t$ $abe gem, id) fabe lieber, t<$ ^abe am liebften, 

I like to eat id) effe gem, i$ effc lieber, i$ ejfe am liebften, 

a dear child ein ItebeS ftinb, ein ItebereS flinb, mein IiebfteS ©piel. 

Kufgabe 57. 

greater than grbger alS as great as fo grog oI§ 

not so great as ni$t {0 grog al§. 

A rat is larger than a mouse. A mouse is not so large 
as a rat. The Danube is greater than the Rhine. All [the] 
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other rivers of Germany are smaller than the Rhine. The 
Alps are the highest mountains in Europe. (The) Mont 
Blanc is the highest mountain in the Alps. The Caucasus 
on the frontiers of Asia is a little higher than the Alps. 
London is the largest city in the world, Paris the largest 
in France, Berlin the largest in the German empire. Paris 
is by far not so large as London. Which (toetdjeS) are the 
richest countries in Europe? England and France are the 
richest countries in Europe, but not the largest. Spain is 
now one of the poorest countries in Europe. The Chinese 
are the most numerous nation on (the) earth. The three 
smallest kingdoms in Europe are Greece, Denmark and 
Servia. Which is the most fertile country in Europe, which 
is the most powerful? (The) Himalaya is the highest range 
of mountains in the world. Which is the highest mountain 
in the Himalaya? Which are the highest trees on earth? 
Many people must die in the best years of their life. A 
news of the greatest importance. Which is the most prec- 
ious metal? Gold is more precious than silver. A father 
with his youngest child. An elder brother of his (him). 
A younger sister of hers (her). His elder brother died (perf.) 
before him. The coldest night in this year. This (baS) is 
the wettest summer that I remember (gen.), 
near na$e Servia ©erbiett 

black fd&toarj Chinese bet <£$inefe 

tender jart numerous jatjlreid) 

wet naj$ earth bie (Srbe 

prudent Hug kingdom baS #5mgrei$ 1 

high $0$ Denmark 2)fijteinar! 

rat bie iRatte die jteben 

Danube bie Stonau died g eft orbett 

Rhine ber Styein importance bie SBi^tigfeit 

other anber precious foflbor 

Caucasus ber flaufafuS metal baS TOetatC 1 

frontier bie ©renje nation bie Motion 

empire bo8 $aiferrei<$ 1 that beffen (gen.) 

by far bei toeitem to remember fid& ertmtern 

world bie SQSelt range of mountains baS ©efcirg 

I am afraid eS iji mir Bang. 

Knfgii&e 58. 

The first lesson, (the) last time, for the (jum) first time, 
for the last time. His last letter was from the l 8t [of] 
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December. The first of January is the first day of the year. 

By (mit) first opportunity. Several times (sing.). Three 

times two are (is) six. How many times? 5 X 5 = 25, 

6 X 12 = 72, 8 X 8 = 64, 7 X 7 = 49. When did you 

see him for the first time? When did you speak to him 

for the last time? Which dogs run the quickest? Which 

birds fly faster, pigeons or swallows? Which boy is the 

most diligent? Which brother is the oldest? Which girl 

is the most attentive? Which book is the most interesting? 

The older brother, the younger sister. To which brother 

did you speak, to the older or to the younger? Which boy 

do you like best, the youngest or the oldest? Which sister 

do you like best, the oldest or the youngest? He (has) sent 

me the book on the l 8t of August. The days are the longest 

in June, the shortest in December. Who has done his work 

best? Which work is the best? Your last letter was from 

the last of December. I am as tall as my brother. This 

winter is as cold as last winter. This paper is as white as 

snow. He works as carefully as his sister. She writes as 

well as he. I will tell (it) you, as soon [as] he writes. 

the first time baS crfte 3Ral swallow bie 6$»albe 

times mol diligent ffeifjig 

opportunity bie (Selegenfyit interesting intereffant 

to fly fttegen June ber 3uni 

pigeon bie Xoube as — as fo — aU, fo — tote 

attentive aufmerlfam snow bet €><$nee 

lesson bie Seftion. 

33*< fcttta. 

The adjective not preceded by an article 

or a pronoun. 

Rule. The adjective, not preceded by an article or 
pronoun, takes the terminations of the definite article, in 
singular and plural. The genitive singular masculine and 
neuter often has ett instead of e3. 







Singular. 




Plural. 


N. 


(Sister ftaffee 


gute 2HU4 


guteS SBrot 


gute SRenften 


G. 


guten flaffeeS 


— er 9JW* 


— en SSroteS 


— er 3Renf<$en 


D. 


gutem flaffee 


— er EWdfr 


— emSBrote 


— en 9ttenf$en 


Ace. 


guten jtaffee 


- e Mil* 


— eS SBrot 


— e SWenfdJen. 
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Decline: Green tea, sweet milk, good beer, white bread, 
old shoes, useful books. 

Knfgii&e 59. 

Good books are the best company. When (the) distress 
[is] greatest, God's help is next. Black tea is better for 
health than green tea. Strong coffee is not good for health. 
Old wine is healthier than young wine. They (man) drink 
more red wine in France, than white wine. I like (to drink) 
cold water better than warm water. The Turks drink black 
coffee without milk and sugar. What is sweeter than honey, 
what is stronger than a lion? No animal roars as tremen- 
dously as a (the) lion. His latest hour to go to bed is 10 
o'clock. Yellow roses are scarce. Red roses are more fre- 
quent than white roses. New (fresh) bread is not healthy, 
but people like it better than stale (dry) bread. Which 
flower smells best? Good old pictures are more valuable 
than good new pictures. At the (ju) end of last week. 
In the (ju) beginning of next year. Before last Sunday. 
Since last week. Old wine. New wine. Fresh eggs. In 
old times. The tales of old times. [A] pure air (plur.) on 
the mountains, [a] cold fog in the valleys. (The) most 
people like sweet fruit. What do you like better, juicy 
pears or sweet grapes? Do not bathe in too cold water. 
Do not bathe in too warm water. With [a] heavy heart. 
Be of good courage. With [a] light heart. The behaviour 
of good children to their parents. Good children are the 
comfort of old parents. The intercourse of (tnit) cheerful 
people. The cares of poor people. We are all mortal men. 
The lot of mortal men. The advice of good friends. The 
company of good men. With good friends. 

company bte ©efeflfdjjaft frequent tyluftg 

distress bie 9lot fresh frif$ 

health bte (Sefunbjett mortal ftetbli<$ 

healthy gefunb lot baS 2o§ 1 

sugar ber gucfer end bag (Snbe 5 

honey ber $onig dry, stale trotfen 

animal bo8 Iter 1 be (imper.) fetcn Ste (fet) 

to roar BrilHen to smell ried&en 

tremendously fttrc§terli($ valuable toerttooE 

scarce felten picture bo8 3Mlb 2 
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tale bie Sage 
fog ber Sfeebel 
pear bie SBirne 
fruit baS Obft 
juicy faftig 
to bathe baben (r.) 
to, towards gegen 



intercourse ber Umgang 
cheerful Ijetter 
care bie €>orge 
advice ber SRat 
beginning ber *nfang 1 
useful nU%Xtc^ 
since frit (dat.) 



courage ber HRut. 

34. Seftion. 

Adjective-substantives with the definite and 

indefinite article. 

Rule. Adjective-substantives are declined like adjectives. 
Ex. S)cr Srembe, cm Srember; grembe, bie gremben. 
S)er S)eutfdje, em S)eutfd)er; 3)eutfc^e, bie Sentfdjen. 
Decline these two words. (See Lesson 9.) 
Such adjective-substantives are: 



sent gefanbt (adj.) 
an ambassador em (Sefanbter 
the — ber — e 

ambassadors (defanbte 
the -*■ bie — en 

spiritual geifHt<$ 
a clergyman ein ®eifttid)et 

accused ongeftogt 
a defendant ein Mngeflagtet 

wicked gottfog 
ein ©ottlojet, ber — e 

deaf and dumb taubftumm 
ein Xaubfhtmmer, bet — e 

served bebient 
a foot man ein SBebtentet 
a superior ein 8orgefe$ter 
the — ber — e 
a traveller ein fteifenber 
the — ber — e 



wise toeife (adj.) 
a sage ein SBeifer, ber — e 
the philosopher ber SBelttoeife 

black fd)toarj 
a black ein ©$tt>arjer 
ber — e 

white toeifj 
a white man ein 2Betf$et 
ber — e 

innocent unf<$ulbig 
ein Unfd&ulbiger, ber — e 
Unf<$ulbige, bie — en 

guilty faulbig 
ein €>d)ulbiger, ber — e 
6<$ulbige, bie — en 
an inferior ein UntergeBener 
the — ber — e 
travellers IReifenbe 
the — bie — en. 



Kttfgabe 60. 

The German, a German loves his native country, Ger- 
mans, the Germans love their native country. Many Ger- 
mans (Lesson 29, Observ. 2) emigrate every year. Most of 
these Germans go to North- America. Many foreigners come 
to the Rhine every year. This stranger asks you for (nctdj) 
the way to the railway station. Tell (dat.) this stranger the 
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way to the bridge. Are these foreigners Englishmen or 
Frenchmen? The hotels are full of travellers. Many a 
foreigner speaks German very well. Many foreigners can 
not speak German. (The) Old Greece had seven sages. One of 
the seven sages of Greece was Solon, the legislator of Athens. 
A fool often talks, where a wise [man] keeps silent. Who 
is more to be pitied, a blind or a deaf [man], the blind or 
the deaf [man], the blind or the deaf [men]? God allows 
his sun to shine over the good and over the bad, over good 
and wicked [people], and lets rain fall over the just and 
over the unjust. There are many learned [men] in Ger- 
many. Why does a deaf, the deaf [man], why do deaf 
[people], the deaf not learn [to] speak? Why are deaf [men], 
the deaf generally dumb? The blacks in America have 
come from Africa, the white [men] are of European origin. 
Who is your superior? Who is your inferior? The haughty 
are proud to their inferiors and cringing to their superiors. 
Be (fei) charitable to the poor. The criminal sits on the 
bench of the defendants. The defendant comes before the 

assizes. 

native country baS Saterlanb to shine f$einen (irr.) 

emigrant bet ftuStoanberer to rain regnen (r.) 

North America 9tottamerUa just geregt 

to ask for fragen na$ (r.) wicked gotilo* 

railway station bet 9a$n(of assizes bie ttffifeit 

hotel baS $oiel to keep silent fgtDetgett (irr.) 

had fyatit to be pitied |v beflagen (r.) 

the sage bet SBeife learned man ber Qele^rtc 

legislator bet ftefetfgeber dumb fhimm 

bench bie Stan! origin bie gerfunft 

criminal ber 8erbre$et superior ber $orgtfe|te 

was tear inferior bet Untergebene 

Athens tltyen haughty (otyniltig 

deaf toub proud to ftolj gegen 

blind bltnb cringing to triectenb gegen 

fool ber ftart 4 charitable toofjltftfiifl 

to allow laffm (irr.) defendant ber ttngetfagfte. 

ftttfitfte 61. 

The innocent (sing, and plur.) must often suffer with 
the guilty. Which clergyman preaches on Sunday? Which 
do you like better to hear, an old or a young clergyman? 
lhere are in no town in the world more clergymen than 
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in Rome. The pope is a clergyman and his cardinals are 
clergymen, and all the monks are clergymen. A Roman 
Catholic clergyman is not allowed to marry. Protestant 
clergymen are generally married. Frederic the Great died 
in 1786. Prussia was powerful under the reign of Frederic 
the Great. Prussia was more powerful under Frederic the 
Great than under his successor. Why does history call him 
Frederic the Great? All must die, the rich and the poor 
(sing, and plur.), the great and the little, the old and the 
young. Rich [people], the rich support poor [people], the 
poor. A rich and a poor [man], the rich and the poor [man] 
sometimes live in the same house. A dead [man] is not 
to be pitied, he is relieved from distress and pain. The 
brave [man] is respected, the coward is despised. The brave 
are respected, cowards are despised. Rich [people], the rich 
are not always to be envied, poor [people], the poor are not 
always to be pitied. The pious suffers, the wicked thrives. 

innocent wnfd&utbig to die ftetben (irr.) 

guilty fd&ulbig died jiatb (imperf.) 

to suffer butben (r.), tetben (irr.) powerful mfid&tig 

to preach prebtgen (r.) reign bie SRegtetung 

Sunday bet Sonntog successor bet Siadjfotget 

like better to hear liebet $5ten to call nemten (irr.) 

to count by jfi^lcn ju (r.) to support wntetftttfoen 

pope ber SPapft the same bet*, bie*, baSfelfe 

cardinal bet ftatbinal 1 to relieve etISfen (r.) 

monk bet 2Jt5n<$ distress bie 9tot 

to belong to ge$5ten ju (r.) to respect od^ten (r.) 

Roman t5mtfdj to despise fceradjten (r.) 

to marry Ijeitaten coward bet jjeige 

to be married betljettatet fein to thrive gebetljen (r.) 

Frederic 3?ttebti<$. 



35. ficttion. 

The prepositions: an, in, toor, ttadj, fett, urn, ju 
with reference to time. 

Rule 1. The prepositions: an, in, toor require the dative 
when referring to time. 

Rule 2. Time with no preposition, replying to the 
questions: tocum? ttrie lange? is expressed by the accusative. 
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on Monday am SRontag from 3 to 4 toon 3 Bid 4 

on the l 8t otn erften at Easter ju Djfcrn 

on New years day otn 9teuja$t§tag at Christmas su 2Bei$tta<$ten 

a month ago tor einem SRonat at New year gu 9ieuia$r 

since half a year (eit einem Ijatben at Whitsuntide ju ^Bfingftett 

3a&r at Shrovetide au gafinocjt 

after half an hour no$ cincr $alben at Midsummer jit 3o6onni 

©tunbe in winter im SBintet 

what o'clock tote Diet U$r till now biS ietjt 

at what o'clock urn tote triel tt$r hitherto bister 

at three o'clock urn 3 U$r from the beginning t)on 9tnfang 

at J /* past three urn ein Sterlet to the end bi§ ju (Srtbe 

fiber 3 ^ ^ from sunrise toon Somtemutf gang 

a quarter to three ein SHertel bor 3 to sunset bi§ ©onnentmtergang 

half past three fcalb bier in bent, an bem = im, am 
get my coat done by Saturday tnad&en ©ie mir ben $od bis 6am8tag. 

tCnfgaBe 62. 

Do you go to church on Sunday morning? There is 
half a holiday on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. Can 
I have my boots by Thursday night? We take a long walk 
on Tuesday from sunrise to sunset. Were you at school on 
Monday and Tuesday? What day of the week is to morrow? 
To morrow is Friday. We are not at home on Christmas 
eve. There are Christmas trees in all German houses on 
Christmas eve. What is the meaning of a Christmas tree? 
He has his birthday on New years day. German schools 
have holidays from Christmas to New year, at Easter, at 
Whitsuntide and in autumn. How long do German holi- 
days last? There are 10 days holidays at Christmas, 3 weeks 
at Easter, 4 days at Whitsuntide, 1 month in autumn at 
German schools. The holidays in spring and autumn are 
longer than in summer and winter. Where have you been 
hitherto? I was at home half a year ago. I was at home 
till now. I saw (perf.) her 3 weeks ago, an hour ago, a 
month ago. I have not seen him again after his first visit. 
What o'clock is it? It is a quarter to eleven. It is only 
half past ten. It is a quarter past four. The steamer 
leaves at a quarter past five. I come home at half past eight. 
Can you come at eleven? German dinner is at noon bet- 
ween twelve and one. German supper at night between 
seven and eight. Come this morning, this afternoon, this 
evening. He was here last night. Come again to morrow 
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morning, after (the) supper, after tea, after dinner, before 
breakfast, before sunset, before sunrise. How long will he 
stay? A month, a day, 2 half *a month, half a day, half 
an hour. He has been at school hitherto. Can I have my 
new clothes by Saturday night? 

Tuesday $ten8tag Christmas tree bet 9Bei$na$t8« 

Wednesday SJlitttoodj bourn, <£(rtftbaum 

Thursday $omterStag meaning bie SBebewtung 

Friday fjfreiiag birthday ber (SeburtStag 

Saturday €>am§tag to last bouetn (r.) 

holidays gerien spring ber grilling 

at night abenbS only erf!, nur 

a half holiday cin Ijalber Xag fret dinner baS SDfeittageffen 

night bie 9to<fct, ber 9lbenb supper ba§ Wbenbeffen 

noon ber SKittag visit ber 93efu<$ 

at noon mitiagS last night geflern Wbenb 

afternoon ber 9ta<$mittag to morrow morning morgen frii^ 

Christmas eve ber 2Bei|nad)t§* breakfast baS fjrttyflttd 

abenb to leave abfaljren 

leaves ffifcrt ab. 



36. Seltion. 

Position of the personal pronouns and the nouns 
as objects without and with a preposition. 

1. 3$ fate Ujtt fjeuie nidjt gefeljen. 

2. 3d) i)abe e3 tljm Ijeute nidjt geben !5nnen. 

3. 3$ fonnte Jjeute nidjt jtt tJjtn geljen. 

4. 3»4 V^ e ^ eute ntc^t int Sweater tnit tljm geforodjen. 

5. 3$ tt)itt ineUtem SJater ben S3rief morgen bringen. 

6. 3fdj Witt ben S3rief morgen Jtt metnem SSater fdjicfen. 
Observation: Position of time, place and the negative 

see Lesson 30. Compare the examples 1 — 6. 

Rule 1. Nouns and pronouns without a preposition 
precede nouns and pronouns that have a preposition. Pro- 
nouns (tljm, eg, 3fljnen) before the nouns and immediately 
after the auxiliary. 

Rule 2. A definite expression before an indefinite ex- 
pression. 

Ex. 7. 3dj femtt t!)m bag 83udj Ijeute nid)t geben. 
8. Qdj fann iljm fjeute fein 83ud) geben. 
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9. 34 l>afe meiocm Safer fya&t cm $a$ gdhradjt (aber: 
fcti Sad) $ente). 

10. 34 M« ^ m fcrtc at (feinS) gebradjt (abet: c8 Ujm 

11. £aben 6ie warn Brief Ijattt ober geftara erijaltat? 

12. 34 fjabe $cnte nnb grfhm from Srief eripUra. 

Have you bought [any] cherries? There were no good 
cherries at the market to day, hat I will buy some to 
morrow. Have vou anv letters for me? I have no letters 
for you to day. Have you given him a knife? I have 
not yet given him one, hut I will give it him on his birth- 
day. When did you see him last? I saw (perf.) him last 
week, but did not yet speak to him about your affair. Can 
you make my clothes by Saturday night? You will (tterbett) 
have them before eight o'clock at night. I have not seen 
him before noon. I have not been able to speak to (mit) 
my uncle this afternoon, I have not yet been able to speak 
to him, but I will speak to him to morrow. Will you go 
with me to my cousin? I do not yet know him, but I 
will go with you to night. Do you know my friend, Mr. 
N. ? I have often seen him, but never spoken to him. The 
weather is fine, we will take a walk this afternoon. I have 
not been out these (frit) three days. I often see him, but 
I rarely visit him. Are you afraid of this boy? I am not 
afraid of him. Will you not eat anything yet? Will you 
not eat anything more? Have I not also been there? I 
can not take a walk to day, I will go to the theatre to 
night. I must go into the country to morrow. Has the 
tailor not yet brought my new clothes? He has not yet 
brought them, but he will (totrb) surely bring them to 
morrow morning. 

affair trie Kngetegenljeit to visit Befu<$en 
never me surely getirifs 

weather bo§ SBetter to be afraid of ft$ ffir$ten tor 

last time aulet;t, jum Ietjten 2Ral. 
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37, SeHtOtt. 

Slbberbien in ©uperlatifcform. 

mctpcn§ mostly gfttigft most kindly 

btfttnS best nttd&flenS in the next time 

freunbttdjft most kindly frfl|eflenS soonest 

ijerjlidjfl most heartily fyttteftenS latest 

gefttfltgji please balbigft soonest 

§5<fcjien§ at most ettigft hastily 

toenigflenS at least fdjleunigft most speedily 

minbeftenS at least m5glu$ji balb as soon as possible 

ergefcenjl truly, most — bag nttd&fle 2Jtol the next time. 

HufgaBe 64. 

liberie bie fotgenben ©dfee in3 ©ngtifdfje unb juriid in8 
3)eutfdfje: 

©in Sreunbfd&aftSbrief fdfjlie&t mit ©rfi&en: ©ru&e mir 
Seine ©Item freunbftdjft, beftenS, JjerjUcf). ©eften ©rug an meine 
©oufine, freunbftd&e ©rfifce an aHe, Ijerjtid&e ©rfige an meine 
eitern. SReine ©dfjtoefter Idgt £>id& beftenS (^erjlid&ft) grflgen. 
©ie fdjjrieben mir giitigft. ©od&ad&tungS&ott (acfjtung3t)ott) 3f!)r 
ergebenfter N. N. gobefyetj ift feljr teuer. ©ine ©arnitur tjon 
biefem Spetj, SRuff, ®oa unb 2Ranf^etten, foftet minbeftenS 500 
SRarf. Ofttoinb bringt meiftenS freunbtid&en ©omtenfdjein, ftaren 
$immet unb im ©ommer IjeifjeS, im SBinter oft red&t fatteS SBetter. 
SBeftarinb bringt betoSfften ©immel unb berdnberfidfjeS, oft reg* 
nerifd()e3 SBetter. 2)iefe3 Sudf) ift fd&on ittuftriert unb foftet ^dd^ften^ 
20 3Karf. fciefer 2)iamant Ijat einen SBert tjon minbeftenS 1000 
SRarf. 2)a3 Sweater bauert 1j8d()ften8 brei ©tunben unb ift frd* 
ieftenS urn jeijn Uljr au3. 3)a3 Sonjert bauert minbeftenS jfoei 
©tunben unb ift friiljeftenS urn neun Uljr au3. S)te $ittfe fommt 
}u fodt, toenn fie nidfjt fd&teunigft fommt. 3)a8 3Kdbdf)en fam 
eifigp unb brad&te un3 Stegenfcfjirme in ben ©arten. SReid&en ©ie 
mir gefdttigft bie SBafferflafdfje. Sommen ©ie fdfjfeuuigft ober ©ie 
fommen ju fpdt. ©d&reiben ©ie mir batbigft, gleidE) nacf) 3forer 
fflfofunft. ©d)reiben ©ie biefen Srief m5gtid&ft batb. 2)a8 $afet 
fann frfiljeften$, fann efjeftenS in brei Xagen fjier fein. SBotten 
©ie mir giitigft einen SRegenfcfjirm leiljen. 

iiberfetjen (r.) to translate bie Sfreunbfaaft friendship 

fotgenb following ber SteunbfdjaftSbrtef familiar letter 

bet €>afc the sentence f<$ltef$en (irr.) to end 

gurikt back bie ©riifje regards 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 5 
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gtiiften (r.) to salute, remember bet SHamant 1 diamond 

adfrtttttflStooU respectfully • bauetn (r.) to last 

bet QoUi sable bet Ojhoinb east wind 

bet $elj 1 fur ou8 fein to be over 

BiS to bie fcttlfe help 

toiebet$oten to repeat baS 9Rfib<$en girl 

regnettfa rainy bta<$te brought 

gleidfr directly fam came 

betoSlft cloudy baft tyaltt 1 parcel 

f<$tieben (imperf.) wrote flat clear 

iflujiriereit (r.) to illustrate bet fcimtnet sky 

bie Qatnitut set ted&t very 

bie 2Ranf<$ette cuff t>etftnberli<$ changeable 

bet SBeti value bie Hnhinfi arrival. 
Repeat the last 6 lessons carefully. 

38. Settion. 

The present tense in German, the perfect in 

English. 

How long have you been ill, toie lange finb ©ie f<$on ftanf? 

I have been ill these three weeks I ** * in f* on brei *M« ltan! - 
i nave been ill tnese tnree weeks | ^ K|l feU bre{ ^^ hanl 

How long have you lived here, toie Icmge toofyien €>ie jd&on ^ter^ 

I have lived here this year ( jj j£ (ft* ${#;. 

Observation. When part of an action that is still going 
on has passed, in English the perfect is used, in German 
the present with the adverb f djon and an accusative, or fcit 
with the dative. 

Mind: Time before place. 

Unfgtie 65. 

How long has he been ill? He has been ill this month. 
How long have you been waiting? This hour, since an hour. 
How long [is it since] you have been writing? I have been 
writing these two hours. How long have you had my book? 
I have had it this fortnight. How long has the patient 
been sleeping? He has been sleeping these two hours. How 
long has this servant been in your service? J have had 
her these six months. How long [is it since] you have been 
travelling in Germany. I have been travelling in this country 
these four months. How long have you staid (been) here? 
I have been staying (living) here these four years. How 
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long have you been reading (in) this book? I have been 
reading (in) it these three days. How long have you lived 
in this house? I have lived here these five years. How 
long have you had this coat? I have had it these six 
months (this half year). How long has he been waiting for 
this letter? He has been waiting for it this week. How 
long is it since this boy has been learning German? He 
has been learning it these six months (since half a year). 
Is it possible! and he speaks it so well. How long is it 
since you have learned [to] swim? I have learned it this 
month. How long has your son had his gold watch? He 
has had it these 8 months. How long is it since this 
physician has attended your father? He has attended him 
since my brother's last illness. How long is it since you 
have been ill? I have been ill and in bed these three days 
and have not yet seen any (Icincn) of my friends, 
service ber $ienfi 1 gold (adj.) gofben 

a fortnight toieqe^n Sage to attend beljanbetn (r.) 
to learn lernen (r.) illness bte ftranfyeit 

to swim fdjtoimmen (irr.) 

Observe. Words that have been used in any of the 
preceding lessons are no more repeated, but can be found 
in the vocabulary. 

39. Settion. 

Inversion. 

Whenever a sentence does not begin with the subject, 
but with an adverbial expression, or an object in dative or 
accusative, the position of the subject is inverted. The sub- 
ject is then preceded by the auxiliary, or by the verb when 
it is in the present or imperfect, such as is the case in 
interrogative sentences. 

This inversion very frequently takes place in German, 
an expression that has a particular stress is thus placed at 
the head of the sentence. 

tCnfgtBe 66. 

ftberfefce bic folgenben ©fifee tnS ©ttgfifd&e uttb jurflcf ht8 
$eutfd)e: 

©eftern lam er, i)eute Bteibt er, morgett gefjt cr ttrieber. 
SBetdjeS 83udj faufen ©ie? $a£ eitte faufe id), bad anbere nidjt. 

6* 
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SBem geben @ie ein Jttmofen? 3)em Sril^el gebe idfj eitt %U 
mofen, aber nidfjt bem gaulenjer. $ier rulje id& etne SJiertelftunbe, 
unb bann geljen loir tt>citcr. 6rft gingett tt>ir burcf) erne flatten* 
tofe ©bene, nadfj jtoei fjei&en ©tunben famen nrir enMidfj in einett 
fd^atttgett ffiljten SBatb. (Sine ©tunbe fatten fair ju fteigen, bann 
erreid&ten nrir ben ©tyfet beg SSergeS. Dben fatten toir eine 
pracfjtooffe SfaSftd&t. SSor un3 log eine reijenbe Sanbfd&aft. Sur 
Stolen toar ein toeiteS 23)al mettenlang, jur SRed&ten beljnte fidjj 
eine enbtofe ©bene. 3)urdfj £l)at unb ©bene flog ber fcfjftne SHjein. 
©eine Ufer belebten jaljtreid&e 3)5rfer unb ©tabtd&en. gn ber 
9iftl)e lag eine anfeljniid&e ©tabt. SBeiterljin erljob fidfj ber ftolje 
3)om ber ©auptftabt ber $rot)inj fiber ben nicfjt mei)r erfennbaren 
©fiufero berfelben. 8lud& toaren einige 83urgruinen in ber gerne 
fid&tbar. Winter un3 lagen bie toaflrigen Serge unb Skater bed 
©iebengebirgS. 83or un3 ju unfem gftfeen umjIo& ber SHjein jtoet 
ljfibfdfje Snfeln. Kuf einer berfelben luaren bie ©ebdube eine& 
eljematigen SloftetS. ©0 ungefdljr ift bie SCu^fic^t torn 2)racfjen* 
fete im ©iebengebirg. 

Oft toottte er gei)en, imtner blieb er ttrieber, nodfj ift er nidfjt 
fort, ©in geljt bie geit, fjer fotnmt ber lob; fo ift bad menfcf)* 
iicfje Seben, toon fur$er 2)auer ift e3. ®rfin ift bie fjfarbe ber 
$offnung, blau ift bie gorbe ber £reue. 8ln ben SBod&entagen 
arbeitet man, am ©onntag gefjen Kljriften in iljre ®ircf)e. SBann 
fommen ©ie nad& ©aufe? Um 12 Ufjr fofltme id& nadfj $aufe, 
um 1 llljr effen tt)ir. SRadfj £ifd(j rulje id) ein toenig, bann arbeite 
idfj unb nadffter madfje idj einen ©pajiergang. Slbenb^ nad& bem 
(Sffen madfjen ttrir ein ©pirfdfjen, um 10 Uljr geljen toir in ber 
SRcgcI ju Sett. SSor einem fjatben 3af}r wax id& julefet ju $aufe. 
®ern Ijelfe idjj bir, aber bu tnu&t gut adfjt geben, fonft ift meine 
#itffe nufeloS. SRadj unfem ©efefeen tt)irb ein 3Kann mit 21 
Qaljren bollidljrig. S)er ©rfbftfficfjtige fagt: (Srft fomme idfj, bann 
fomme idj nod& einmal unb brittenS fommt mein befter greunb, 
unb ber bin ic|. 

baS Sttmofen alms f^attenloS shadeless 

ber fttttppel cripple bie (Sbene plain 

bet Saulenjet idle fellow enbtid^ at last 

r«5«n (r.) to repose, rest fd&attig shady 

bieSHertelfhmbe quarter of an hour pdgen (irr.) to Ascend 

tteitcr further on erreidjen (r.) to reach, to come to 

gingen went bet Qtyfel summit 
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pradjttoofl splendid bie Surgruine ruins of a castle 

bie HuSfldjt view bie JJerne distance 

log (liegen) lay, was fidjtbar visible 

teigenb charming toalbig woody 

bie Sonbf<$aft landscape bo§ Siebengebirg seven mountains 

meilenlang for miles and miles blieb (bteiben) remained 

$ut fte$ten to the right hand fort gone 

fid) be$nen (r.) to extend bet lob death 

enbloS endless menf$ti$ human 

ffofe (fliefcen) flowed bie Stouer duration 

bo8 Ufer the bank grttn green 

belcbcn (r.) to animate bie fjarbe colour 

fonft or else Man blue 

nutjloS useless bie Xreue faith 

baS ©efefc 1 the law bet SBodjentag week day 

baS Eloper monastery, nunnery na$ Xif$ after dinner 

baS ©ebfiube the building bie Kegel the rule 

e$emalig former gem willingly 

an[e(nli<$ considerable a$t geben to pay attention 

tteitet(in further on t>oKiffl)rig of age 

er$ob W rose felbft[tt$tfg selfish 

bet 3)om cathedral nod) einmat once more 

bie §au})tfkbt capital bie 3n[et the island 

erfennbar distinguishable, visible ungefff^r about. 

40. Settion. 

The ordinal numerals. 

They are derived from the cardinal numbers by adding: 
t from 1 to 19, and: ft up from twenty. They are declined 
like adjectives: ber, bie, ba3 erfte, bcr jtoette, bcr britte, 
ber tnerte, bcr fftnfte, ber nennjeljnte, bcr jtoanjigfte, ber etnunb* 
Jtoangtgfte, ber 30*', ber 100* e , ber taufenbfte. 

The date is expressed by the accusative (35. Seftion). 

Ex. Sonbon ben 15 ten SKat, ben 20* en Sunt 1880. 

Observe. What day of the months is it? ben tt)te trietften 
Ijaben fair Ijeute? 

Rule 1. The adverbs firstly, secondly etc. are formed 
in German by adding: en3. 

Ex. ©rfienS, jtoettenS, brittenS. 

Rule 2. The denominators of fractions are formed by 
adding: el. 

Ex. (*/s) jtoei fcrittet, ( 8 /*) brei 8iertel, ( 5 /u) funf StobVitd, 
fieben Qmaniitfttl, adjt (Stnunbjtoanjtgftet ( 8 /»0 *c. 
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fUfgtie 67. 

The great migration of the nations was in the 4 th , 5 th , 
and 6 th century. It began in 375, and ended in 568. The 
crusades began at the (ju) end of the 11 th century, in 
1096, and ended in the 13 th ; the last position of the 
christians in Palestine was given up in 1291. America was 
discovered towards the end of the 15 th century. Columbus 
reached the first American island on the 12 th [of] October 
[in] 1492. Frederic II., king of Prussia, lived in the 18 th 
century, he died on the 17 th of August 1786 in his 75 th 
year. Louis XVI. was executed on the 21 Bt of January 1793 
by (burdj) the Jacobins. Few men come to (bt$ ju) their 
80 th year. Many die in their first youth. The 2 d volume 
of this novel is not so interesting as the first. Which vo- 
lume of Macaulay's history of England do you read, the 
7 th or 8 th ? Neither the 7 th nor the 8 th , the 3 d . What 
day of the month is it, have we the 12 th or 13 th to day? 
To day is the 12 th , yesterday was the 11 th , to morrow is 
the 13 th , to day week is the 19 th , in a fortnight is the 
26 th , a fortnight ago was the 29 th [of] October, a week ago 
the 5 th of November. Remember, remember the 5 th of 
November. Spring begins on the 21 st [of] March, Summer 
on the 21 st of June, Autumn on the 21 st of Septbr., Winter 
on the 21 st of December. The 31 st of December is the last 
day of the year. The 30 years war was in the 17 th century, 
it lasted from 1618 to 1648. Napoleon I. died on the 5 th 
of May 1821 on the island of St. Helena. 

migration bie SBanberung youth bie Sugenb 

nation bie Motion volume ber Stanb 1 

m. of nations bie 9S5lferfc>anberung novel ber Roman 1 

century baS 3a$r$imbert 1 history bie ©efd&td&te 

began fing on (anfangen) irr. neither — nor tocber — noa) 

in — im 3a$re — yesterday geflern 

crusade ber Jrreujjug 1 to day week $eute in 8 Xagen 

position bie 6teUung, SBefitumg a week ago (eute bor 8 Stagen 

Palestine ^olfiflina remember gebenfci (imp.) gen. 

was given up rourbe aufgege&en summer ber Sotnmer 

to discover entbecfen (r.) 30 years war ber 30i5$rige ftrieg 1 

executed T&ingerid&tet island bie 3n[et 

Jacobins bie Satobiner begins ffingi an 

died jiarb come bringen e8. 
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tCttfgtBe 68. 

Arithmetic lesson in German fractions; reduction, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division in easy fractions: 

1 /«, s /4, 4 /5, 9 /io, 8 /s of a pound how many shillings? */», 2 /s, 8 /4, 
5 /e of a year how many months? V2, */s, 8 /4, 6 /e, 11 /i«, */«, 
7 /s, 8 /s how many 24 th , 12 th ? 88 / 3 6 how many 9 th , 18 th ? 
24 /86 how many 18 th , 12 th , 9 th , 6 th , 3 d ? */s + 6 /e, 

8 /4 + 6 /6, 8 /5 + X /4, 7 /8 + V* 'A + 8 /8, >/• + »/« = ? 

The same fractions in subtraction and multiplication. 

whole ganj addition bie Bbbttion 

a whole em ©anjcS subtraction bie ©u&traltion 

fraction bet SBru$ 1 Arithmetic lesson bie IRegetipunbe. 

41. Srftion. 

Coordinate conjunctions that require an inversion 

of the subject (Lesson 39). 

bocfc, bemtodfr, gIei<$tt>o$l yet, however; neither — nor toeber — nod); 
beffenungeadjtet nothwithstanding, never the less; nor aud) nidjt; 
aufcerbem besides; barum, beSfcalb, beStoegen therefore; also, too au$. 

Observe. Put the words with number 1 before them 
at the head of the sentence. 

UnfgtBe 69. 

Yesterday I was ill, to day I am well again. I will 
call you 1 willingly, yet you must (also) get up. Has the 
patient slept well? He (has) slept very little Hn the night, 
yet he seems to sleep now. Life is Hn England more ex- 
pensive than in Germany. The distress was 1 great, help 
was little. Neither can he read nor write. At 11 o'clock 
we must go the railway. A little before sunrise temperature 
is lowest. In winter the days are short, in summer they 
are long. In June the days are longest, in December we 
have the shortest days. It is time to go *now. I will 
father stay behind, than overhurry myself. I will father 
not go out, than catch a cold. Make haste, else we shall 
(toerbcn) be too late. He is lazy, besides he is slow. She 
is no more *young, nor is she pretty. He is poor, also he 
is old. She is rich, she is amiable *too. A teacher likes 
a 1 diligent pupil, a lazy [one] he does not like. Young and 
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strong as he is, yet he must die. It is 1 cold, it is very- 
windy 1 too. I will 1 write, but I do not yet know when. 
He knows x my brother, but he does not know 1 me. I have 
seen x his father, but I do not know his mother. We (man) 
must support *old indigent people, but not such young 
fellows. I like Hhe sister, but not the brother. The trees 
lose their leaves in 1 October and 1 November. I will rest 
a little 1 here, I am too tired. The boy is Hall, yet he is 
not strong. Nowhere he was to be found (active voice). 
All see Hhe sun, yet he sees nobody. The lady is no more 
young, but never the less she is pretty. The way is long 
(toeit), but never the less it is not fatiguing. It is cold, 
therefore you must make a fire in the stove. You will eat, 
therefore you must work. The boy is diligent, therefore 
he knows much. The boy is lazy, therefore he knows little. 
My hands are dirty, therefore I will wash them. It is late, 
we must therefore go home. 



to call toecfen (r.) 

to get up auffteljert (irr.) 

to seem f<$einen (irr.) 

temperature bie Sempetatur 

rather Iteber 

to stay behind juttidteleiben 

to overhurry fid) flbereilen (r.) 

to catch a cold fi<$ erffilten (r.) 

to make haste ft<$ ctlen (r.) 

slow langfam 

windy toinbtg 

I know id) toeifc 



indigent bUrfttg 

to lose toertieren 
leaf baS SBtatt 2 
tired mUbe 
tall grof? 

nowhere mrgenbS 
lady bte S)ame 
still no$ 

fatiguing etmttbenb 
dirty fatnufcig 



such a em foldjer, cine foldje, etn fol<$e§, pi. foM&e. 



42. 

Impers 

to rain tegnen (r.) 
to snow fcfcneien (r.) 
to lighten bltfcen (r.) 
to freeze frieten (irr.) 
frozen gefroren 
to thunder bonnern (r.) 
to hail fcageln (r.) 
to thaw tauen (r.) 
the cold bte flfllte 
the frost bet Sroft 
the heat bte §ifte 



Seftiom 

onal verbs. 

it is windy eS tft ttrinbig 

it is rainy cS iji regrterifo 

it is dry eS ift trocfen 

it is foggy eS tfl tte&elig 

it is stormy eS ift ftftrmif<$ 

it is sultiy eS if! fdjtoitt 

it is hot eS ift ^etfe 

it is wet cS ift no| 

a heavy thunderstorm ein flarfeS 

©emitter 
the flash of lightning ber 93iifcftra$t. 
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tCnfgile 70. 

3)er Stegen, ber Sconce, ber ©fife, bcr 35omter, ber $aget, 
bcr SBinb, ber (Sturm, ber %au. S3 regnet ftarf, e3 tout, e3 
friert, e3 fdjnett, e3 bonnert, e3 Bftfct ijeftig. S)te (Sonne fdjeint 
j)eif$. ©cttcr ©otmenfdjeht, fetter 3Konbjdjeitt. SMmonb, 9ieu* 
monb, crftcS SJtertel, tefcteS SStertd. 

It rains, it snows, it lightens, it thunders, it hails, it 
freezes, it thaws. It has rained, it has snowed, it has light- 
ened, it has thundered, it has hailed, it has frozen, it has 
thawed. It will (toirb) rain, it will snow, it will lighten, 
it will soon thunder, it will hail, it will freeze, it will thaw 
to morrow. Let us walk home quick, it will soon rain. 
Do you not see, how it rains? See, how it rains! See, 
how it lightens! Did you hear it thunder? Did you see 
it lightening? Did you see that flash of lightening? What 
a heavy thunderstorm that is! It lightens and thunders 
continually. Do you think, it will soon rain? Do you 
think, it will snow? We have not yet had any snow this 
year. This is the first snow of (in) this winter. I hope 
this will be the last frost, the last snow for this winter. 
We have not had any rain for [a] long time. We have had 
much rain this winter. (The) November is a foggy month. 
January is generally the coldest month in this country. 
There is sometimes [a] severe frost still in February. March 
is the first month of spring. April and May are the months 
of blossoms. July and August are the hottest months in 
the year. Christmas is on the 25 th of December. Do you 
think, it will soon be full moon? The night will not be 
quite dark, it is moonlight. The moon shines the whole 
night, we have full moon. You do not see the moon, it 
is new moon. At new moon the moon is (fteljt) between 
earth and sun. At full moon the sun is (fteljt) between 
earth and moon. The first quarter of the jnoon is between 
new moon and full moon, the last quarter between full 

moon and new moon. 

heavy (eftig, flail month of spring gtU^lingSmonat 

continually fteflfinbig blossom bte SBliite 

to think bettlen (irr.) month of blossoms SBltttenmonat 

to hope $offen (r.) to rain fast part regnen 

severe ftteng, flat! to melt fc&miljen (irr.) 
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to skate @$!iitf$u$ taufen hard ftorf, $efiig 

the skate bet <S<$littf<$u$ 1 piercing fd&neibenb, fd&atf 

the bath bag $ab 2 ice baft <5iS. 

tCnfltBe 71. 

We can not go out, it will soon rain fast. One [flash 
of] lightning after (ouf) the other. Snow on all roofs, snow in 
the street, snow on the hills and on the fields, snow every 
where, and to day is the first of March. A snowball. The 
snow is not good for making snowballs, it i& frozen. Boys 
like to throw (nttt) snowballs. The snow melts. It thaws. 
It will soon thaw. What do you think, (bet) 5 degrees [of] 
cold. How many degrees of cold had we last winter? Do 
you like skating? We had (fittb) much skating this winter. 
I am afraid, we can not skate this winter, we shall (toerben) 
have no good ice, it is not cold enough. When will skating 
begin? The ice is not yet strong enough, it does not yet 
bear. I like bathing in (Bei) hot weather. A bath in the 
river is much more pleasant, than a warm bath in the 
house. How many degrees of heat (warmth), do you think, 
we have had to day? It rains heavily, therefore I will stay 
at home to day. Why will you not go out? I will stay 
at home, because it thunders and lightens; it will ^oon 
begin to rain. Did you see that flash of lightning? It 
rains a little, and it will not rain heavily; therefore I will 
not stay at home. It thunders and lightens hard, never 
the less I must go. The air is so sultry, I think, we shall 
have (befonunen) a storm. The wind is cold and piercing, 
[you had] better stay at home, you can not go on the ice. 
You can not go skating. How can you take a walk now, 
it will (nrirb) soon rain. The air is cold and piercing, you have 
a (ben) cough, stay at home. It did not freeze last night, 
it will soon thaw. The air is quite mild and warm now. 

degree bet ©rab cough bcr #uflcn 

to bear tragen to begin anfangen 

because raeit all night bie ganje 9ta$t 

every where tiberatt mild mtlb. 

SBetl is a subordinate conjunction, which removes the verb to 
the end. 
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43. Settiott. 

Absolute possessive pronouns. 

mine thine his 

ber, bie, bo8 meinige; bet, bie, bad beinige; ber, bie, ba8 feinige; 

ours yours theirs (hers, yours) 

ber, bie, ba8 unfrige; ber, bie, bad ewrige; ber bie, bad ifcrige. 

They are declined like the adjective preceded by the 
definite article. 

Decline them in singular and plural 1 

ttttfgiifie 72. 

My knife was sharp, but yours was better yet and his 

was the best. In your library are more books, than in ours. 

Which dress was more expensive, hers or that (bafc) of her 

mother? Which watch goes better, mine or yours? Which 

garden is larger, yours or ours? To which garden shall we 

go, to yours or to ours? My stick is finer than yours. I 

like mine better than yours. I have no money in my purse, 

how much have you in yours? What have you done with 

your boots? look at mine, mine are quite clean, yours are 

quite dirty. What o'clock is it by (nod)) your watch, by 

mine it is only 5 o'clock. Every one's duty is to provide 

for his own; his own means his own family. I have eaten 

my apples, what has she done with hers? She has put 

hers in her bag, she will give some of (toon) hers to a friend. 

What have you done with your books? mine are here, but 

where are yours? two of mine are heavy, but all [of] yours 

are light. How many rooms are in your house? in ours 

are ten. There are seven in ours, but your rooms are 

smaller than ours. My bonnet is older than hers, but mine 

is quite as good as hers; there are nice flowers on hers and 

on mine. Her watch goes as well as mine, in mine are 

eight stones, in hers four. I had no fruit in my garden 

this year, had he any in his? 

library bie SBiMtotljef his own bie €>einigen 

money baS ®elb 2 to mean meinen (r.) 

purse ber (Selbbeutel 3 own eigen 

look at fefcen (irr.), betra<$ten (r.) family bie gamilie 

every one iebermann to put t$un 

duty bie $j?td)t bag bie Safdfre 

to provide for forgen fttr bonnet ber §ut 1. 
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44. Seftion. 

The imperfect of the auxiliaries of time and mood. 



I had 


I was 


I became I could I would 


i* $atte 


idfc to&t 


tourbe fonnte toottte 


bu — eft 


bu —ft 


— eft — eft — eft 


et — e 


er — 


— e — e — e 


tent— en 


toir— en 


— en — en — en 


tyr — et 


i&t — et 


— et — et — et 


pe — en 


fie — en 


— en — en — en 


I was allowed i$ burfte 


I should i$ foflte 


I did not like i$ mo^te 


ni$t I must (was obliged) 1$ tnu&ti 



Observ. 1, The 3 d person singular of the imperfect is 
always like the first. 

Observ. 2. The German imperfect is used when one 
past action refers to another, expressed or understood. It 
is chiefly the historical tense, whilst the perfect is more 
used as past tense in conversation. 

ttitfgftlie 73. 

I was thirsty, and would drink a glass of beer, but 
had no money about me and must quench my thirst with 
water. I would write my exercise, but I could not, it was 
too difficult, and I had not properly paid attention in the 
lesson. The boy would cut a stick, but had no sharp knife, 
his was too blunt. My father had sold his horse and would 
buy another, but could not find a good one. The boy 
would learn [to] swim, but had not the courage to jump 
into the water, and yet he was bound to a pole and could 
not sink. We were too tired after our long walk and were 
obliged to lay down on the grass to rest a little. The boys 
were not allowed to bathe, they had run too much and 
were too hot to jump into the water directly. She sings 
very well, but she did not like to sing before so many 
strange people. He should do it and could do it, but would 
not, did not like it. What weather had we yesterday? It 
was very stormy and rainy and we had no sunshine at all. 
Had you much skating in England last year? Last year 
the canals and ponds were frozen over and we had a good 
deal of skating. How many degrees [of] cold had you? On 
some cold days we had some degrees [of] Fahrenheit below 
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zero, that is 15 or 16 degrees of Reaumur below zero. The 

poor patient had a bad fever and was obliged to keep his 

(bod) bed for a fortnight, he must still keep his chamber 

(room). 

about me bei .tnir to lay down fldj nieberfegen s. (r.) 

to quench I5f$m grass bofi (Stag 2 

thirst bet S)utft not at all gat ntd)t 

properly ge$6rig no — at all got fein 

to pay attention od^t gefcen canal bet Ponal 1 

lesson bie €>tunbe pond bet %t\$ 1 

blunt fhtntyf frozen over jugeftoten s. (irr.) 

to swim fd)toitnmcn (irr.) a good deal toiel 

bound gebunben a bad fever ein JdJlitnnteS Siefcet 

pole bie €tonge zero ftufl 

to sink flnfcn (irr.) degree bet ©rob 1 

to sing ftagen (irr.) strange ftemb 

to keep his bed bag fBett Jiiten. 



45. Settiom 

The absolute possessive pronouns used without 



an article. 



instead of: 

may be used: 

instead of: 

use: 

instead of: 

use 



bet tneinige, bie tneinige, bag tneinige, 
tneincf, tneine, tneinS, 

bent tneinigen, bet tneinigen, ben tneinigen, bie tneinigen, 
meinent, tneincf, tneinen, meine, 

bet 3$ttge, bag 3$tige, bag unftige, 
3$tet, 3&re8, unfereS «. 

Observ. 1. These pronouns, when used without an 
article, have the terminations of the definite article. 

Observ, 2. P ne (without a noun) enter, e, einS, 

none feiner, e, fetnS, neither feiner, e, 3 toon Beiben 
are diclined in the same way. 

ttttfatte 74. 

The sentences of exercise 69 are to be translated, the 
absolute possessive pronouns without an article. 

One of you has done it, none pretends (will) have done 
it. I have given my knife to one of them, but I do not 
remember to which (whom). One of you shall (unto) betray 
me in this night. One [thing] is needful. All have seen 
it, none will have seen it. Which of the too books will you 
buy? I will buy neither. Neither of the boys speaks the 
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truth. In which of these two houses do you live? I live 

in neither, I live further down. I will go with none of 

them. One of these letters is for you. Is one of the letters 

for me? There is none for you. 

to betray berraten (irr.) further down toeiter (faultier 

needful not truth bte Sfoftrtet! 

neither (masc.) leiner bon beiben. 

46. fettfam. 

The imperfect of regular verbs. 

Rule. The imperfect of regular verbs is formed by 
adding: t to the root, or ft, when the root ends in b or t. 

The personal terminations are as in the present tense, 
except the 3 d person singular, which is like the 1 st . 



Ex. f$i<fen 
i<$ tfidft-e 
bit — eft 
er — c 
nrir — en 
i$r — et 
fie — en 

Infinitive, 
tegen 
fcolen 
between 



marten 
id) toortet-e 

bn — eft 

er — e 

toir — en 

ijr — et 

fie — en 

Imperfect. 
Icfltc 
$olte 



lernen 
i$ lernt-e 

bn — eft 

er — e 

toir — en 

i*r — et 

fie — en. 

Past participle, 
gelegt 
gejott 
betragtet ic. 



betratyeie 

Write down in this way the imperfect and past parti- 
ciple of: faufen, ntad&en, faflen, folgett, toerfaufen, erimtem, fefcen, 
fteflen, Icflcn, toiinfc^en, erfauben, tdten, arfceiten, foften, ftdj freuen. 

Remember: Lesson 12, Rule 2. 

ftttfgiilie 75. 

The children did not work all the afternoon, but played, 
they had a half holiday. I learned what my brother learned. 
I did (made) the same exercises, that he did. The soldiers 
fought bravely and killed many enemies, they served (dat.) 
faithfully their king and country. We lived in a fine house 
and lived together with friends and enjoyed our lives (gen. 
sing.). They loved their new friends and did not neglect the 
old [ones]. The little boy fetched his new picture-book and 
showed it me. It thundered, it lightened, it rained hard 
and hailed a little. The girl obeyed her mother, sat [down] 
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to the table and worked diligently. What did she work? 
She did her tasks for school, afterwards she sewed and 
knitted and played with her little sister. I heard him come, 
but I did not hear him go. I asked him, but he did not 
answer me, nor did he obey me. We sold the old books 
and bought new ones; but the new books cost more than 
we expected, yet we wanted them and must buy them. 
The nurse sat up by the sick the whole night, she dared 
not (to) sleep. The bookseller sent me the books, which 
I wanted. It rained and we stood under a tree, until it 
*left 1 oflF raining. He wished me good morning and sat 
down to his work. The poor man was too old to work, 
he sold of his things, what he could spare, to buy bread. 
What did you do at school to day? Our teacher questioned 
us and we answered, as well [as] we could. The children 
loved their parents and obeyed them (dat.), and gave (made) 
them no vexation. 



not — but nid&t — fonbern 
to serve bienen (dat.) r. 
faithfully treu 
together jufammen 
to enjoy fid) frcuen (r.) 
the task bie Slufgabe, Urbeit 
to sew nftljen (r.) 
to knit ftritfen (r.) 
to question ftogen 



Repeat carefully the last nine lessons. 



nurse ftranfotto&rterin 
to sit up with toa$en bei (r.) 
to dare toagen (r.) 
to stand ft<| fteflen (r.) 
to leave off auf$5ren (r.) 
things bie <&a$m 
to spare entbeftren 
vexation ber Serbrufs 
until bi8 (subord. conj.). 



47. fiettum. 

The imperfect of irregular verbs I. 



Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Past participle 


to come fomtnen 


torn 


gelommen (fein) 


to grow toadtfen 


tougS 


getoa<$fen (fein) 


to wash toafd&en 


touf<$ 


getuajdjen 


to carry tragen 


irug 


getragen 


to drive fa$ren 


fufcr 


gefa&ren (fein) 


to beat f$Iagen 


Wm 


gestagen 


to sleep ftyafen 


Wlief 


gefd&tafen 


to let, to leave laffen 


Iiefe 


geloffen 


to fall fallen 


Pel 


gefaQen (fein) 


to run Iaufen 


Kef 


gelaufen (fein) 


to hang$angen 


$ing 


ge^angen 
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Infinitive, 
to hold (alien 
to catch fangen 
to advise raten 
to sit fttjen 
to give ge&en 
to eat cffcn 
to see fe(en 
to read lefen 



Past participle, 
gefcalten 
gefangen 
getaten 
gefeffen 
gegebert 
fiegeffen 
- gefefcen 
gelefcn. 



Imperfect. 
r^ielt 
ftng 
rict 

M 
gab 

M 
(a8 

Observe.- Those verbs with the vowel a in the root 

modify a in the 2 d and 3 d person sing, of the present tense: 

bu fdpfft, cr fd)Kft; bu Ifiufft, cr Kuft; bu l#rtft, er l)fift; bu 

rfitft, cr rat. Those of the verbs above with e in the root 

change it into i (ie) in the 2 d and 3 d person sing, of the 

present and in the familiar imperative: bu giebft, er fliebt, 

fltcb; bu iffeft, cr tgt, i&; bu fteltft, er fteljt, fie^j bu fiefeft, er 

lieft, Keg; raten, id) rate, bu rfitft, er rSt; fatten, idj Ijafte, bu 

fjftftft, er fjfitt. 

ttttfgitfie 76. 

My friend came to me last night before supper, we sat 
and ate together and played at chess till ten o'clock. 
Another night we read Schiller's Tell. The boy ran down 
the hill and fell and washed his dirty hands in a brook. 
I gave the beggar some m'oney and saw him going to a 
baker to buy [some] bread, for he was very hungry, he had 
not eaten anything yet that day. I slept very well after 
my long walk. We sat at the window and looked at the 
people in the street. The picture hung over the sofa and 
fell down without breaking (inf.). I left my umbrella at 
my friend's. I lately saw the king, he was in a carriage 
and passed us. The man held a letter in his hand, he 
carried it to the post-office. Why did you beat the dog? 
It barked and would bite me. The cat caught a mouse 
and played with it (bamit) for a while, the mouse ran away, 
the cat ran 2 after Mt and killed it at last. The vegetables 
grew much after a warm rain. Why did you not come to 
dinner? we waited for you. I could not come, I ate at 
home, I hope you will excuse me. Ceasar, after the battle 
of Zela, informed the senate of his victory by (tnit) the words: 
I came, I saw, I conquered. The book pleased me much 
(fel)r), I will read it a second time. The letters are signed, 
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they may go to the post-office. Ephialtes betrayed the 
Greeks to the Persians at Thermopylae. The dog did not 
obey his master, therefore he beat the dog. He did not 
betray me, but advised me well, 
to play at chess €>$o$ fpiclen away toeg 

down the hill ben gftgel Qinimter to wait for toorten ouf 



beggar ber SBettler 

baker ber SBfttfer 

hungry fcungrig 

to look at jeljen no$ 

to break jetbred&en (irr.) 

much (connected with a verb)fe$r 

to pass borbeifafcren an 

to bark beHen (r.) 

to bite beifjen (irr.) 

for a while cine Qdt long 



to excuse entf$ulbigen (r.) 

for benn 

battle of bie @$ta<$t bei 

to inform bena<$ri<$tigen (r.) 

senate ber €>enot 

victory ber €>ieg 1 

to conquer ftegen (r.) 

to sign unterf$retben 

to betray bertaten 

to the Persians on bie $erfer. 



48. 


Settiott. 




Irreguls 


tr verbs II. 




Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Past participle. 


to write fdjreiben 


farieb 


gefo)rieben 


to separate f^eiben 


Web 


gef<$teben 


to resemble gteid)en 


gH* 


geglidfren 


to lend letyen 


He$ 


geliefyn 


to cut f$neiben 


Wniti 


ge[$nitten 


to ride reiten 


titt 


gerttten (fein) 


to bite bet&en 


ttb 


gebiffen 


to ascend fteigen 


fneg 


gefHegen (fein) 


to remain bleiben 


blicb 


geblieben (fetn) 


to do tljun 


t%ai 


getyon 


to bring 6ringen 


bra$te 


gebtod&t 


to know (a matter) toiffen 


toufete 


getou{$t 


to know (a person) fennen 


fannte 


gefannt 


to burn brennen 


btonnte 


gebrannt 


to name nennen 


nannte 


genannt 


to send fenben 


fanbte 


gefonbi 


to think benfen 


bod&te 


geDoa^t 


to stand fte^en 


ftonb 


geflanben 


to draw jie^en 


8°8 


gejogen 


to fly fltegen 


flog 


geffogen (fetn) 


to flee fliefcen 


M 


geffofcen (fein) 


to freeze frieren 


ftor 


gefroten 


to lose berlieren 


bettor 


berloren 


to melt fdjmtljen 


famolj 


gefdjmoljen (fein) 


to lie (falshood) lilgen 


log 


getogen 


to fight fe$ten 


fo«t 


gefod&ten 


to finish f$liefsen 


f#* 


gefdfrloffen. 


Freudenberg, German grammar I. 




6 
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Ob8erv. 1. I know id) tneife, bu toei&t, cr toeig, ttrir toiffett. 
Observ. 2, To be burning bremten, to destroy or injure 
by burning toerfcremten. 

ttttfgtte 77. 

The young man wrote every week to his parents, and 
received an answer every week, he frequently wrote to his 
friends, and the postman brought letters for him nearly 
every day. What did you do after your lessons? After my 
lessons I generally did my work and then I took a little 
walk before dinner, once a week I went to the parade to 
hear the military band play, between half past eleven and 
half past twelve. What did you do, when you 2 got *up? 
I dressed and washed myself, and then I breakfasted. At 
what o'clock did you get up? In winter I got up at 7 or 
a quarter past 7, in summer at 6 or half past 6. When 
did you breakfast? We breakfasted in winter at eight, in 
summer at half past 7. Sometimes I took a cold bath 
before breakfast, but I generally bathed in the afternoon. 
How long did you stay in the bath? In (6ei) very hot 
weather I remained in the water [for] more than a quarter 
of an hour. Did not many English young Gentlemen live 
in your town? I only knew some young Germans, whom 
I often saw, they lent me sometimes good German books, 
which I 2 read x by myself (filr mid)). When it froze and 
the river was frozen over, 2 we 1 skated. Did you burn your 
letters or did you keep them? I did not burn them, I 
kept them. 

to receive erljalten, befommen (irr.) I took 14 na$m 
postman bet SJrieftrflger gentleman bet Qerr 4 

nearly bemalje when toenn, al8, toatm 

I went t$ ging frozen over gugefroren 

to dress anfleiben (r.) military band bie TOlitftrmufH 

I dressed i$ fleibete mi$ an to get up ouffte^en. 

SBattlt is interrogative pronoun, al8 (conj.) refers to a past fact, 
toeitlt (conj.) to a present or future action. 

ttitfgftfie 78. 
The cage was open and the bird flew away. My sister 
resembled me 2 by (nadj) 1 face, but not by figure. We re- 
sembled each other (ui$) in every other respect. I took a 
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walk with my friend yesterday, he once stayed behind and 
I lost sight of him (iljrt au8). You say, little children can 
not discern bad from good, truth from untruth. That (ba$) 
may be often the case, but I say: that little girl discerned 
very well truth from untruth, for she blushed, when she 
*said a falsehood. We stood by the window and looked 
down in the street; he talked much, which (toaS) I did not 
understand. Did you not understand, what he 2 read to 
x you? You have cut yourself severely. I would cut a 
piece of bread and cut my (mid) in trie) hand so severely, 
that I was obliged to go to a surgeon to have it bound up. 
Two lamps burnt in the room, but it was not light there, 
a bright fire burnt in the chimney, but it was not warm 
in the room. What have you done with the letter? I 
hope, you have not burnt it. The child came too near 
the hot stove and burnt his hand severely. He mounted 
his horse and rode off. He was not sincere, he thought 
otherwise, than he spoke. He rose [got up] to speak, but 
kept silent. The snow had (loot) melted in the valley, but 
still covered the heights. He often intended to go, but 
always remained, where he was. He finished his letter 
with the usual kind regards. He finished his patriotic 
speech with good wishes for his country. 



cage ber ftfiftg 1 

open offen 

face baS ©efld&i 

figure bie ©eftalt 

respect bie #infi<$t 

sight bag ©efidfrt 2 

to discern unterfd&eiben 

case bet gfott 1 

to blush ertSten (r.) 

when atS 

falsehood bie Untt>a$r$eit 

to talk fored&en (irr.) 

to understand berpte^en (irr.) 

to read to one einem tootlefen 

severely arg 

surgeon ber (S^irurg 4 



to have it bound up fie toerfcinben 

ju loffen 
light W 

chimney baS ftamirt 1 
silent fd&toetgenb 
to mount befteigen (irr.) 
to ride off toegreiten (irr.) 
sincere aufridjttg 
otherwise anberS 
to keep ft<$ toerljatten (irr.) 
to cover fceberfen (r.) 
to intend gebenten (irr.) 
to finish fdtfiefjen (irr.) 
usual gett)5^nlt<$ 
patriotic patriottf$ 
speech bie iRebe. 



0*F 
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49. feftfM. 

Irregular verbs III. 



Infinitive. 


Imperfect 


Past participle. 


to drink trinfen 


front 


gttrunfen 


to find ftnbeit 


fonb 


gefunben 


to bind binben 


bonb 


gefanben 


to speak foremen 


fetoaj 


gefprogen 


to break bxttyn 


oro4 


gebrodjen 


into pieces jetbretfy 


rn jerbta<$ 


jerbtod&en 


to throw toerf en 


uwrf 


getoorfen 


to steal ftetyen 


W 


geftoftlen 


to take ne$men 


naljm 


genommen 


to die ftetben 


ftorb 


geflorben (fein) 


to sing fingen 


fang 


gefungen 


to sink fin! en 


fan! 


gefunfen (fern) 


to swim jd)toiratncn 


fd^ttontm 


geftysommen (fein) 


to lie liegen 


log 


gclegen 


to sit P|cn 


fafe 


gefefien 


to go gefyn 


fltofl 


gegangen (fein) 


to become toerben 


ttmrbe 


getoorben (fein). 



I steal id) fctye, bu frieWfl, * fHe^U; piety (imperative). 
I speak i<$ ft>teo)e, bu fprigft, er fftrigi; fyri$. 

i Drea* | ^ %nhu ^ t btt j e rbri<W, er aerbrtyt; jetbri*. 

I throw idfc toerfe, bu ttrirfft, er toirft; toirf. 

I take i$ nefyne, bu nimtnfl, er nitnmi; ntmm. 

I become t<$ toerbe, bu toirji, er urirb; toerbe. 

I die i$ perbe, bu fHrbfl, er ftirtt; fHtb. 

ttnfgtfie 79. 

We sat together, we talked together, we read together 
and found the time not long, it passed quickly. He lay 
on the sofa and slept, for he was too tired to talk or to 
play. I awaked him at last, he drank a glass of wine and 
ate a piece of bread and felt quite refreshed. Whilst our 
friend slept, *they (man) ^tole his watch and purse. The 
robbers completely plundered the poor fellow, they took 
every thing [from] him and bound him fast to (on) a tree. 
The boy would break [off some] fruit, but fell from the 
tree and broke his arm. How did he fall down? A bough 
broke, he did not hold himself with his hands and so of 
course he fell down. The servant brought the lamp t but 
she knocked it against the door and it broke. She must 
be very awkward or careless, yesterday she broke a bottle 
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and glass. She breaks every thing, glasses and cups, plates 
and dishes and teapots. Two chairs are broken, send them 
to the joiner. What have you done with your pretty stick? 
I lent it to a friend of mine (mir) and he broke it. I can 
not lend you my umbrella, it is broken. She liked singing 
better than playing, and sang very well indeed. The ship 
sank and all were drowned in the sea. Byron was a good 
swimmer, he once swam over the Hellespont. 

to awake toerfen to knock fiofjen (ie, o) 

to feel ft$ fitylen awkward ungcfgitft 

refreshed erfrifgi careless naglftffig 

robber bet ftftu&er plate ber Seller 

to plunder Jrtftnbern dish bie 6<$ttffel 

completely bollfi&nbig teapot ber iljeetopf 1 

fellow ber 9Renf$ 4, $urfte joiner ber ©tfcreiner 

fast fejt to be drowned ertrtnfen 

the bough ber Hft 1 swimmer bee @<$tt>immer 

of course natftrlty sea bo8 SWeer 1 

to pass t>erge$en during (prepos.) tottyrenb (gen.). 

ttitfgitlie 80. 

Napoleon I. died on St. Helena in exile. When did 
he die there? He died there in 1821 on the 5 th of May. 
At Waterloo, June 18 th 1815, he lost battle and throne, 
and surrendered afterwards to (on) the English. They took 
[brought] him to (mtf) this island, and he remained' there, 
well guarded, till he died. Do you know, of (on) what 
disease he died? They (man) say, he died of a stomach- 
cancer. Why did they take him to this remote island? 
The year before the battle of Waterloo, they had dethroned 
him for the first time and had given him the island of 
Elba, on the coast of Italy, as [his] property, but he es- 
caped from there, came back to France; and his old soldiers 
did not fight against him, but received him with shouts. 
So he returned to Paris and became emperor of France 
again, but he was a too dangerous and ambitious man to 
leave him on the throne of France. We saw an old man, 
when (oK) we went out, he was so fragile, his hair was 
white, he supported himself on his stick and could only 
walk with difficulty. We knew him before as a strong and 
vigorous man, and now he had become so fragile. His 
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years had increased, his strength had decreased. The boy 
threw a snow-ball at me (midj mit), but I gave it him back 
amply. You promised me to come, why did you not keep 
your promise? He was poor and became a very rich man 
afterwards. He fell seriously ill, but recovered after some 
time. The son of Napoleon HI. did not become emperor 
of France after his father's death. What became of (au&) 
Napoleon's I. son? He died as a (ote) youth. Herder 
would be (become) a physician, but afterwards he became 
a clergyman and was one of our best poets. 

exile bte Serbannung to return jurttcffetren (r.), 
throne ber $#ton 1 — fommett (irr.) 

to surrender fid) ergeben (irr.) dangerous geffi(rtt$ 

afterwards natter, foflier ambitious efcrgeijig 

to guard betoa^en (r.) fragile gebre$H4 

disease bie jfcantyeit to support one's self fty fttt|ett 
stomach-cancer ber SRagenfrebS difficulty bie @<$toierigfeit 

remote entfemt vigorous Irfiftig 

dethrone enttyronen (r.) increased jugenommen 

coast bte ftttfte strength bie Profi 1 

property baS (Sigentum to decrease abnejmen (irr.) 

as al8, sum amply rei$lt<$ 

to escape entfliejen (irr.) to keep (jalten (irr.) 

to receive etnpfongen (irr.) seriously ernftttd) 

shouts bet Subel to fall ill (rant toerben 

youth Siingling to recover fitfc erfcolen 

poet ber ©id&ter. 

Repeat the last three lessons carefully. 



50. SeftUm. 

Derivative verbs with inseparable prefixes. 

Such inseparable prefixes are: 6e, enty, ettt, er, ge, mifi, 
fcer, ttriber, jer, and some others, wich may be used separable 
or inseparable according to their meaning. 

Rule 1. Inseparable prefixes are always unaccented. 

Rule 2. Inseparable verbs do not take the prefix ge 
in the past participle. 

Rule 3. Derivative verbs are conjugated like their 
primitive verbs. 
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Ex. bejaljten (r.) to pay miSlingen (fein) to fail 

belommen to receive, get tnifetoerfteljen to misunderstand 

emtfangen to receive toerlaufen (r.) to sell 

etnj>fe$len to recommend toerlieren to lose 

entyfmben to feel t>erfpre<$en to promise 

enilaufen (fein) to run away toerfte(ert to understand 

entftte$en (fein) to escape toerbieten to forbid 

entfommen (fein) to escape toerbrennen to burn 

entyalten to contain toermieien (r.) to let 

erlauben (r.) to permit, allow toernad&lfifftgen (r.) to neglect 

et^olten to receive jerrei&en to tear 

gennnnen to win jerbrefyn to break 

geJSren (r.) to belong jerpren (r.) to destroy 

gefoHen to please toiberfpregen to contradict 

gelingen (fein) to succeed toiberffc&en to resist 

mifibraufyn (r.) to abuse ttberfefcen (r.) to translate 

fcrieberfcolen (r.) to repeat. 

Iniin. getoinnen, gelingen, toerbteten, jerreifjen, etnj>fel)len, 
Imperf. getoann, gelang, Derbot, jerrife, etnj>fabl, 
P. partic. getoonnen, gelungen, tocrboten, jerriffen, emj>fo$len. 

Observe, ©elingen, mifjlingen unb gefaflen (to like) are 
not personal verbs, they are only used in the 3 d person. 
(Lesson 52.) 

Write down the infinitive, the present, the imperfect 
and the perfect of the preceding separable verbs. Thus: 

befomtnen, id) befomme, id) befam, id& (obe befommen, 
enilaufen, i<$ cntlaufe, i$ entlief, i<$ bin entlaufen, 
gelingen, eS gelingt, e8 gelang, e8 tfl gelungen u. 

ffofgabc 81. 

I will pay [for] the boots at once, how much do they 
cost? Twenty marks for a pair of boots I find very dear. 
Have I paid my account? Is my account paid? You have 
not yet paid it, but that does not matter, the shoemaker may 
wait yet. I paid for my shoes and left the shop. I paid the 
man (ace.) and he thanked me. I paid the jeweller (dat.) 
for the ring, and had no money left, to make any other 
purchases. I would pay the jeweller (ace.), but found I had not 
money enough about (6ci) me to pay him. Have you got 
a newspaper to day? The postman was here and brought 
some letters, but he had no newspaper for me. I sold my 
old watch, but got very little for it (baffir). Take care or 
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you will catch (get) a cold. I got a cold in my head, I 

do not know where. He got a fever and had (was obliged) 

to keep the bed for a week. Where did you buy that nice 

stick? I did not buy it, I got it as a (jum) present from 

a friend. Napoleon I. escaped from Elba and landed safely 

in France. The criminal has escaped from (the) prison. 

Another ran away [from] his guard this morning. They 

brought him here yesterday, and the nfcxt day he escaped. 

My new dog has run away, and is probably now with his 

old master again. My friend has escaped from a great 

danger. Allow me to carry your umbrella. Will you allow 

me, to go to the theatre to night? I had allowed him to 

go there, but he did not like [to go]. To whom do these 

fine horses belong? They formerly belonged to a prince 

in the neighbourhood, but he sold them and they belong 

now to an officer of our garrison. You bought a garden 

outside the town, to whom did it belong before? To whom 

does this pen belong? It has belonged to me, but it does 

no more belong to me. 

at once glei$ the account bie Stemming 

dear teucr criminal ber $erBte$et 
does not matter tnagt m<$t8 - from prison ou8 bem QefftngniS 

to leave toetlaffen (irr.) guard bie 2Ba$e 

to thank bonfen (dat.) r. probably toa(rf<$eirtH$ 

jeweller bet Sutoelier 1 danger bie ®efa$t 

no money left fein (8Mb ttbtig to escape from enifommen, ent* 
purchase bet (Sinfauf 1 ge$en (dat.) 

newspaper bie 8*itung formerly ftttfcet, e$emat8 

take care adjt ge&en neighbourhood bie fta$barf<$af t 

a cold cine (Srfflltung officer bet Offtjiet 1 

cold in the head bet ©d&nupfen garrison bie (Statttifort 

to land lanben outside Dot, aujserfytlb (gen.) 

before ftityet, border. 

fhtfgtle 82. 

©efatlen, to like, is not used personally in German; 
the English object is subject in German and the person 
put in the dative. 

Ex. I do not like this book, biefeS S3udj gcffiHt mir 
nidjt. How do you like this place? SBic gcfSHt S^nen 
biefer Drt? Sonbon gef&ttt mir fc^r gut, e3 gefSttt tntr gut in 
Sonbon. 
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How do you like this book? I like it very much. 
How did you like Frankfurt? I liked that place very 
much. The English generally like the (am) Rhine very much. 
How did she like our new lodgings? She liked the house, 
but not the situation of the house. How did your brother 
like his new gold watch? He liked it much better than 
his old silver watch. How do you like the picture, which 
she is painting? It is very well painted, she is quite 
an artist. I got a new coat made, how do you like the 
colour of the cloth? I think it is well made, but I do not like 
the colour. A proverb says : He who (tott) risks, wins. Many 
risk and do not win. What will the proverb say? Take 
(Ijafce) courage, no winning (inf.) without risking. He who plays, 
loses or wins. Many lose and few win. Gambling banks 
are therefore no more allowed in Germany, they are for- 
bidden since 1872. Many lost, and some lost all (foaS) 
they had, and many a one committed suicide in despair. 
What you buy and receive, *you 1 must pay for. Do not 
abuse the confidence of others. You did not pay attention, 
you did not understand me, you misunterstood, what I 
said. Shall I tear this letter, or burn it? Tear it or burn 
it, as you like (toolten), but destroy it. In war much pro- 
perty, many a village is (nrirb) destroyed. He often contra- 
dicts himself in what he says, without knowing it. He often 
contradicted himself in what he said, and he knew it not. 
He did not know himself. People often know others, but do not 
know themselves well (red)t). The Romans destroyed Carthage 
and Corinth in the same year, 146 before Christ (EljriftuS). 
lodgings bie 2Bo(nuttg despair bte £Ber)tt>etflung 

quite an artist eineganjeftttnfilertn confidence ba§ SerttQuett 
proverb baS ©prttjioort 2 war bcr ftrieg 1 

he who tocr property bo8 (Sigentum 

a gambling bank cine ©pielbanf what (that which) bag toaS 
all that olleS tt>a8 colour bie gat&e 

.. . . ., JR<!bba88e&enne$men cloth bag Stud) 2 

commit suicide{ p g umbringen (8t) Nation bie Sage 

Carthage ftartftago Roman bet Wmet 

to destroy (a letter) bernid&ten to destroy (a town) jerfftren. 

aufgabc 83. 

Did you never contradict your parents? Did you al- 
ways resist temptation [dat.]? You knew, it was true, 
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what he said, and yet you contradicted. You knew, it was 
wrong, what you did, and yet you did not resist temptation. 
Your son is ill, I hear; you received a letter, did it contain 
good news? Take care, do not break the glass. The bottle 
is broken. The looking-glass fell down from the wall and 
broke. He came to Germany and understood no 2 German 
*word, but learned it very soon. Few people understand 
Dutch. I wanted the book and he sold it me very cheap, 
he wanted it no more. I met my friend (dat.) in the street, 
but he did not recognize me, he is very shortsighted. I mean, 
his eyes are shortsighted, his mind is (it) not. Many Ger- 
mans are shortsighted and must wear spectacles. Spectacles 
are like crutches, it is better walking without crutches, and 
good eyes see better without spectacles, than bad eyes with 
spectacles. He always knew (fonntc) his lessons and repeated 
them carefully from time to time, not to forget what he 
2 had 1 learned; he never neglected his duty. Please recom- 
mend me to your parents, remember me kindly to them. 
A. W. von Schlegel translated Shakespeare into German. 
His translation is a master-piece, he penetrated into the 
spirit of the great British dramatist like no other foreigner. 
Shakespeare's works are therefore read and known in Ger- 
many almost as much as in England. Many Germans 
know (Wmten) English very well, but can not read Shakes- 
peare in English. House to be let. Apartments to be let. 
Furnished apartments. Have you hired a house? How 
many rooms have you hired? How much do you pay for 
them monthly? Horses to be let. I hired this horse for 
the whole afternoon. Does the newspaper contain no news? 
The bottle is empty, what did it contain, what was in it? 
What did the parcel contain? It contained a nice present 
for you. Guess, what it contained. 

wrong unrest translation bie ttberfefcung 

wall Die SBanb 1 to forget toergeffen (a, e) 

to meet begegnen (fcin) dat. duty Die $jft<|t 

to recognize ettennen (a, a) to remember gtflfcen (r.) 

shortsighted hitjfld&tig to penetrate einbrtngen (a, u) 

mind Dct (Seip 2 penetrated btang ein 

to wear trageti (u, a) master-piece baS 2Rcif*erftil<f 1 

spectacles eine SrtQe spirit bet ©eift 2 

like tote, filet* British britffa 
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crutch bte ftr&rfe dramatist ©ramatifet 

almost faft, beina^e to hire mieten (r.) 

to be let gu t)etmicten whole ganj 

furnished tnftMiett empty leer 

monthly tnonat(t$ present baS ©efaenf 1 

news bieftagrigt, fteuigfeit apartment baS Simmer. 

51. gefflott. 

Derivative verbs with separable prefixes. 

The primitive verb is separated from its particle in 

the present, the imperfect, the imperative, the past participle 

and infinitive. In the present, imperfect and imperative the 

separable particle goes to the end of the sentence, in the 

past participle the prefix gt, in the infinitive Jtt stands between 

the particle and the primitive verb. 

present. imperf. imp. 

Ex. to go out: i$ gelje UU&, i<6 fling IMS, ge$e tt«8, 

past part. infinitive. 

ouSgcgangcn, auSjugeljen. 

3$ gel)e l)eute nid^t tnel)r auS, er ift t)or einer ©tunbe cms* 
flegangen imb l)at jefct leine Sufi toicbcr cmSjugetyen. ©efjett ©ie 
ie^t nidjt auS! 

There is a great abundance of separable verbs in the 
German language and a great variety in their meaning, as 
every dictionary will show. They form a chief difficulty 
for foreigners, that will know German thoroughly, and 
therefore require much attention and study. 
auSge&en (aux. fetn) to go out 
auSreiten (fein) to take a ride on horseback 
auSfaljren (fetn) to take a drive in a carriage 
auSjieljen to take off (clothes) 
anjieljen to put on (clothes) 
a&neftmen to decrease jurftcffommen to come back 

june^men to increase toorjiefcen to prefer. 

Remark. The letters behind the verbs denote the vowels they 
take in the imperfect and past participle of irregular verbs. Verba 
without letters, or an (r.) behind them are regular. The letter (s.) 
signifies a separable verb. 

fhtfgafte 84. 
Write down the present, imperfect, past participle, the 
perfect and the infinitive with ju of the preceding separable 
verbs and of those of the next four exercises. 
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to retire ft$ )ttrfUf|ie$ttt (©, 0) to put on attffefcen (fyd) r. 
to give up aufgeBen (a, c) to take off abne^mcn w (0,0) 

to spread fH ouSbreitm (r.) bringen, btattg, Qebmngen 

there is a draft here c8 }te$t $er, 6ie fte$en im 8»8- 

Do you take a glass of wine? What do you prefer, 
white wine or red wine? I prefer Rhinewine to any (jebent) 
other wine. Has your Mend set off? He has not yet 
started, he preferred to stay here another night. He will 
set off only to morrow. Do you smoke? Do you prefer a 
cigar to a pipe? Do you prefer Turkish tobacco, or do you 
like better American tobacco? What do you prefer, a game 
[at] billiards, or a game at chess, or shall we have a game 
[of] Whist? Put on your hat, or you will have a cold, there 
is a draught here. Put on your spectacles and you will see 
it better. He took off his hat, his spectacles. The first 
crusade began in 1096 and ended after three years with 
the conquest of Jerusalem. Chiefly Frenchmen, but also 
many Germans and Italians took part in it (barmt). About 
four hundred thousand men had left Europe and only a 
few thousand returned to their native country. Most had 
perished on the way by diseases, fatigues, privations and in 
battles. The christians established a christian kingdom in 
Palestine, but after six other crusades they finally gave up 
the possession of the holy land. The knights of St. John 
retired to the isle of Rhodes in 1291. The ship was 
wrecked and all men in it perished in the sea, crew and 
passengers. The polar expedition was obliged to turn again 
and to return to their country, immense masses of polar 
ice made it impossible to penetrate to the pole. They arrived 
at last safely in a harbour, had suffered much, but only a 
few had perished by the cold. The 30 years war began in 
Bohemia in 1618, and ended in Bohemia, but it spread 
over all (ganj) Germany. Germans fought against Germans, 
Protestants against Catholics, Sweden and France took part 
in it, all against Austria. Never a war devastated a country 
more than this dreadful war did (e3 t^at). 

only (time) erft a game at billiards cine $artie 
to smoke rau$en (r.) SBtHatb 

pipe bie $feife to have a game etne SPartte matyn 

Turkish tiitfifg to have a cold fi$ erfftlten (r.) 
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to end enbigen (r.) to wreck f$eitetn (r.) 

conquest Me ©robetung crew bie 6$iff8mannj<$aft 

chiefly $auJ)tftt<$Ud) passenger ber SPajfagiet 1 

about (adv.) ungefttfcr pole ber $ol 

disease bie ftranfljeit polar expedition bie $otat« 
fatigue bie ©tto^aje e^ebitton 

privation bie <£ntbe$rung immense unge$euer 

to establish errityen (r.) mass bie 9ttaf[e 

finally f<^Iicfelid& impossible umn5gli$ 

possession bet Sefifc safely glttctli$ 

holy fceilifl harbour bee §afen 

knight bet Slitter to suffer etbulben (r.) 

— of St. John Soljannlter Bohemia 955^men 

fitter to devastate betfteeten (r.) 

Rhodes StyobuS dreadful fd&re<!li<$. 

fhtfgafte 88. 

to get up auffte$eit (fein) irr. to open aufma^en (r.) 

to dress fid) anjteljen (irr.) to shut jumad&en (r.) 

to undress fl<$ auSjtefyn (irr.) to knock anf (otfen (r.) 

to light anmad^en to put out auSnta$en. 

Have you not yet got up? Get up at once, it is late. 
When did you get up to day? I got up to day a little 
earlier than usual, I had some work to do before breakfast. 
When do you generally get up? I generally get up at six 
o'clock in summer, and at seven in winter. I go early to 
bed and early I rise, that is my principle. I am afraid, 
I can not get up to day, I am not quite well. There is 
time enough to get up, to wash and to dress myself before 
breakfast. Light a lamp [for] me, it is dark yet. Have 
you put out your lamp? Never go to bed without putting 
out your lamp before (&orl)er). It is a bad custom to read 
in bed. Who knocks at [the door]? I can not open, I 
am undressed. Put out your light and then (bann) go to 
bed. Have you made [a] fire in my stove? Wash and 
dress yourself now, the room is warm enough. You are 
dressed now, open your windows. Do not open the door 
at the same time. How cold it is in this room, the fire 
must have been out for hours. Are you up at last? I 
have been up these two hours. We will open the window 
for a quarter of an hour, to let fresh air come in. It is 
necessary to air a room several times a (the) day. The fire 
is made, a good fire is in the stove, the room begins getting 
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warm, let us shut the window. Please shut the window 

and do not open it again. Open your umbrella or you 

will be (become) wet, do you not see, how it rains? Shut 

your umbrella, it does no more rain. 

early frttfc to make a fire 8?euer anmagen 

some work to do ettoaS )U at the same time ju gletd&et Sett 

QtBcitm for hours ftunbenlang 

principle bet ©runbfafc 1 fresh frif4 

to wash toaf$en (irr.) air bie Sufi 1 

custom bie <$etto$n$eit to air lilften. 



fbtfgafte 89. 



to scratch out 
to take out 
to agree about 



to copy a&Jd&ret&en 
auSma$en to pickle etnmadjen 

to take (medicine) einne^men 
to pour out etnf$enfen. 

I have made a blot on my letter, I think, I must 
copy it again. Have you tried to scratch it out with your 
India rubber? I have tried, but it will not do, the paper 
is too thin and the blot too thick and too large. Are you 
copying your letter? I have copied it nearly. Why do 
you copy your exercise? There (e3) were too many mistakes 
in it (barm). My master was last time discontented with 
my exercise, there were so many mistakes in it. We 
agreed, we would take a walk together this afternoon, but 
my friend did not keep [his] word, he did not come to me, 
and I was obliged to go by myself (aUcin). What did you 
agree about? We did not agree about anything. I agreed 
with my cousin, we would [have a] row together this 
evening. My neighbour has agreed with a friend to go out 
shooting to morrow. Can you take out this grease on my 
coat? Take it out yourself with naphta or terpentine. It 
is not difficult to take out grease-spots on your clothes. 
Have you taken [your medicine]. Every (ctHe) two hours a 
spoonful. It is more than two hours and you have not 
yet taken [it], you are very forgetful. Take your medicine 
regularly. Pour out a glass of water [for] me, I am very 
thirsty. Your coffee is poured out, drink it, I am afraid, 
it is no more very warm. I have poured out a glass of 
wine [for] you, please take (drink) it, it will (ttnrb) do you 
good. When did you pour out this tea? it is no more 
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warm. Sweet pickled cucumbers are delicious. Do you 
pickle nuts in Germany? The Germans pickle much fruit 
with sugar. They rarely pickle things with hot spices (fdjarf). 
blot bet Sfletfen terpentine bet Serpentin 

to try betfu<$en (r.) forgetful t>ergefsli$ 

India rubber bet ©utrnni a spoon fid einen fiSffel toofl 

it will not do eS ge$t nid&t pickled etngema$t 

thin bttnn delicious f5filid^ 

mistake bet getter nut bie 9tu& 1 

master bet Septet cucumber bie (Surfe 

discontented unjufrieben spice bo§ ©etotttj 1 

to row tubetn regular tegelmft&ig 

grease bet SettfCcdfen 

to go out shooting ouf bie 3agb ge^en. 
"Remark. The student may now begin with reading German 
prose and pieces of poetry (II. Part of the Practical Method), and 
learn the easier poems by heart. 

53. ficftiott. 

Some verbs personally used in English, 
impersonally in German. 

I am cold eS ift mit fait I succeed eS gelingt mit 

I am warm eS ift mit ttatm I fail eS mi&lingt tnit 
I am glad eS ift tnit lieb I like eS gefttflt tnit 

I am sorry eS ift mir leib. 
Imperfect: eS tear tnit fait, warm, lieb, leib; eS gelang, tniftlang, 
geftel mit. 

Perfect: eS ift mit fait, warm, lieb, leib gewefen; e§ ift mit ge» 
lungen, mi&lungen, eS |at mit gefaflen. 

tCufgabc 90. 

Are you cold? I am not cold. I have been very cold, 
but I am no more cold now. I have been cold, but walk- 
ing makes warm. You are cold and yet the room is very 
warm, you must not be quite well. Are you warm now? 
I am rather (ettoaS) too warm in this thick coat. Your 
brother has arrived, I am glad to hear it. You have read 
this book, how do you like it? How did you like your 
walk in the forest? How did you like your company? 
How did you like the concert? I liked the concert very 
much, but the room (©actl) was too hot. I was dreadfully 
hot and caught a cold on my way home, and must keep 
the room now for a day or two (cinifle Sage). You wanted to 

Frtudenberg, German grammar I. 7 
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(would) learn French. Have you succeeded in finding (inf.) 
a good master? I have succeeded in finding a very able 
master and I like him much (fdp). Do you succeed in 
learning [to] swim in 6 weeks? I succeed in learning it, 
I can nearly swim now. Do you succeed in learning German 
in a year? I think, I succeed in learning it in that time. 
You see, I can already speak and understand it a little 
and I have begun to read it. Has the man succeeded in 
getting rid of his old horse? He has at last succeeded in 
getting rid of it at (ju) an acceptable price. Have you 
succeeded in finding a pair of boots that (bie) 2 fit *you? 
I have succeeded in finding a very good pair of boots that 
8 fit x me *very well. How did you like Paris? I liked that 
place (bort) very much (gut), every one likes it better than 
London. How do you like (bai) country-life? I like country- 
life better than London life. Which church do you like 
better, the Cologne Cathedral or St. Peter's in Rome? Which 
town do you like better Frankfurt or Wiesbaden? Most 
travellers like both places. I am sorry, I can not go out 
now with you, you must go by yourself. Have you suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of your house at the price, that you 
demanded? I have not yet succeeded in it. Have you at 
last succeeded in finding a good German master? There 
are some masters, but I did not like them. Have you 
succeeded in your enterprize? I am sorry, it entirely failed. 
I hope you have not failed in your plan. You have once 
failed in it, you succeed better another time. My plan did 

not fail this time. 

the forest bet ©alb 2 traveller bet fteifenbe 

to catch a cold fig exUitm (r.) to demand f orbero (r.) 

acceptable onncjmbor enterprize bie Unternegmung 

to fit flaffen (r.) entire ganj 

country-life baS Sanbleben entirely 6ftnjli$ 

London life baS Sonboner Seben plan ber $lan 1 
Cologne Cathedral ber Stblnex $)om St. Peter's bie $eter8fiT$e. 

53. Scftinit* 

The indefinite pronouns: man, e3, ba3. 

1. 3Ran one, people, they (we, you). 

SR an is used, when we do not exactly know the person 
or persons in question or will not mention them and there- 
fore speak in general. 
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The possessive pronoun feitt, and the reflective pro- 
noun fid> correspond to the indefinite man. 

Ex. 9ft an lieft Silver urn fid> $n nnterl)atten. SWan t>cr* 
tiett oft feine Silver, menu man fie berteiljt. 

2. The indefinite pronouns: eg, bag are often used for: 
he, she, it, they; this, that, these, those, to substitute a 
noun in the nominative singular and plural, for the three 
genders. 

Whose umbrella, whose pen, whose book is this? SBeffen 
Stegenfdjirm, geber, S3nd) ift bag? 2) a 3 ift tnein SRegenfdjirm, 
nteine geber, tnein S3ud). SBeffen gebern finb bag? <£g finb 
nteine gebern. SBeffen @oi)n ift er (bag)? . SBeffen loiter ift 
fie (bag)? (Eg ift tnein ©ofjn, eg ift nteine lodjter, bag, eg 
finb nteine Sinber. 

3. It is I id> bin eg; bu bift eg; er, fie ift eg. 

hrir finb eg; U)r feib eg; fie finb eg. 

4. In order to, ntn jn, expresses a purpose; in order 
is mostly not expressed in English, when it must be added 
in German; especially so when an infinitive is preceded by 
a verb or an adjective with too. 

ftitfgafte 91. 

It was I, it was he, it was she, was it not we? was 
it not you? It has been I, it has been you, it has been 
she, it has been he. Has it not been we, has it not been 
I, has it not been he? It has been my cousin, has it not 
been my niece? Who knocks at [the door] so late? It is I, 
your brother, I have something to tell you. Who is that 
young lady? She is my cousin, she has just arrived from 
England and wishes to speak to you. Is it you indeed? 
be heartily welcome. Who is that young gentleman? He 
is my cousin, he wishes to make your acquaintance. Who 
are those children? They are the children of my brother. 
Whose books are those? They are my books, I will leave 
them here, if you allow. Whose watch is that? It is my 
watch. Whose horses are those? They are my father's 
horses, how do you like them? They are indeed very fine 
horses. Who told you so (bag)? Whose carriage is that? 
It is the carriage of the commander in chief. Whose horses 
are those? They are the horses of a rich merchant of this 

7* 
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town, are they not splendid horses? Do you know that 
gentleman? Yes, he is our clergyman. Who is that lady? 
She is my aunt. Who are those gentlemen? They are 
Americans. Do you know that officer? To be sure, he i& 
the commander in chief, a celebrated general. These gentle- 
men look like Englishmen, but they are Germans. 

One must not believe every thing, (toctS) one hears. 
In Sheffield they manufacture the best cutlery, and in 
Stilton they make the best cheese. People go to a ball 
to dance. We go to a concert to hear good music. We 
drink to quench our thirst, and we eat to appease our 
hunger. One reads books, either to amuse one's self or to 
instruct one's self. We do not live in order to eat, but 
we eat in order to live. The ignorant excuse themselves 
by (inbem fie) saying: One can not know every thing. You 
go to school to learn, yet you are lazy. Have they not 
yet brought my shoes? Man is guilty of a crime, that he 
promotes. Have lyou succeeded at last in finding a good, 
drawing master? They proposed me some masters, but I 

did not like them. 

toknockatthedooranf(o)>fen(r. s.) to quench I5f$en (r.) 

welcome toiOIommen to appease fttflen (r.) 

acquaintance bie S8efatmtf$aft hunger ber hunger 

carriage bet SBagen either — or enhoebet — ober 

commander in chief ber fomtnan- to amuse one's self fig untet* 

bierenbe general fallen (ie, a) 

merchant bet ftaufmann to instruct bele^ten (r.) 

splendid J)tft<$tig the ignorant bet ttntoiffenbe 

celebrated betitymt to excuse one's self fi$ eni» 
to look like aufifejen mie (s.) fd&ulbigen (r.) 

to manufacture fabtijteren (r.) guilty fd&ulbig 

cutlery (blades) ftlingen crime boS $etBte$en 

drawing master bet S^enle^rfr to promote fcefStbetn (r.) 

to propose t>otf$lagen (u, a) s. 

54. gtfttoit. 

There is, there are e3 ift, e3 finb, e3 giebt. 

Observation i. (£8 ift, efc finb signify existence in a 
certain place, efc fltebt signifies existence in general. 

Observation 2. Is there? ift, finb? In questions e3 is 
left out. 
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Ex. @3 ift SBcin in biefcr gtafd&e. 3ft nod) etttmS 28ein 
fcarm? ©3 gtebt ftittber, bic nidjt gem Icrncn. 

ICnfgaBc 92. 

There are thirty boys in our class. Is there [any] 
wine in this bottle? There is no more in it (barin). Were 
there many people at church? There were many there. 
There were few there on account of the bad weather. Are 
there [any] good horses to be had (ju Ijabett) in this town? 
There are some very good hackney-horses here. Is there 
any more coffee left for me? There is much left. Is there 
much fruit this year? There is scarcely any fruit this year, 
the frost in spring destroyed the blossoms. Was there much 
wine on the Rhine last year? There was very little last 
year and none at all this year. Is there [any] ink in your 
inkstand? There is some in it, but it is not very black. 
Are there any fortresses in Germany as strong as Gibraltar? 
Was there ever Qc) a war as dreadful and devastating as 
the 30 years war? Was there ever (cincn) as disastrous [a] 
•campaign as Napoleon's campaign to Russia in 1812? Was 
there ever a more cruel king than Cambyses? Is there 
any better religion than Christianity? Are there many 
novels in your library? There are not many in it, but all 
are interesting enough. We would have a game at chess, 
but there was no chess-board in the house. Has there 
ever been a more important discovery than the discovery 
of America? Has there ever been a more important in- 
vention than the invention of book-printing? 

class bte ftlaffe disastrous un$eUboft, f$recfti<$ 

on account of toegen (gen.) campaign bet Qfelbjug 1 

weather ba§ SBetter cruel graujam 

hackney-horse ba§ SDNetyferb Christianity bag (£$tijfcntum 

left lib rig devastating toetjeerenb 

scarcely any fofi gar letn chess-board baS 6$adj)6reit 2 

ink bte State important tti$tig 

inkstand baS Statenfafs 2 discovery bie Sntbetfung 

to destroy jerfibren (r.) invention bte (Srfinbung 

the blossom bte SBIttte to have a game etn Spiel mad)en 

fortress bie 8*fiung library bie SBtbltotfcef 
book-printing bie SBu<$bTU(Ierfunft. 
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55. fiettion. 

1. Deviating position of the article. 

2. Contraction of the pronouns it, them, what with a 
preposition. 

3. What (what kind of). 

1. all the day ben fianjen Sag too good a father ein $u outer 
all the company bie fionjc ($e» SBater 

feflfdjaft quite another man ein ganj 

so good a pen eine fo flute geber anberec SHann 

such a good pen eine fold&e flute both the daughters bie fteiben 

geber Salter 

double the time bie bo^elte geii half an hour eine fytl6e €>tunbe. 

2. in it, in them borin; in what to or in? 
for it, for them bafttr; for what toofttr? 

bamit, toomit? baju, tooju? ba&on, toooon? barauS, toorauS? 
baton, toot an? barttber, toorflber? 

3. what paper toaS fUr papier? what flower toaS filr eine SBlutne? 
what flowers toaS filr Slum en? 

fbtfgafte 93. 

1. That is quite another affair. He is quite another 
man than his brother. The same verbs have often quite 
a different meaning. He is too charitable a man to be 
rich. How beautiful a sunset we had last night I Full 
grown walnut-trees are large trees, but I never saw such 
a large walnut-tree as this. So good a citizen, so clever 
a general, so warm a friend, so kind a father, so generous 
friend to (flcgcn) the poor, we do not often find. Such a 
character is rare. All the family were (toor) unwell, both the 
children had the measles. We sat up by the sick all the 
night. I have been at home all the afternoon. He made 
all the company laugh. 

2. You have written your exercise well, but there are 
too many mistakes in it, else I would (toftrbe) be satisfied 
with it. What are you thinking of? you look so sad. You 
always think of the death of your friend, you must not 
think too much of it, it makes you sad. How much did 
you pay for this picture? I paid 500 M. for it. All your 
pictures are valuable, you must have paid much for them. 
Are you painting yourself (felbfi)? No more now, I like 
painting, but I have no time for it (bctju) now. What do 
you say to this news? I say nothing to it, I only wonder 
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at it. Do you rejoice at it? I certainly do not rejoice at 
it. Of what are you speaking? We speak of the new 
American inventions, every one speaks of them, every one 
is astonished at them. Telephone, phonograph, electric 
light are the topic of the day, who does not speak of them? 
Who is in the room? Nobody is there. Were you at 
church? I was not there to day. What a fine piece of 
wood! what will you do with it? I will make a foot-stool 
of it. You are quite a joiner. Was the dog on the sofa 
or under it? I found him under it, certainly not on it, 
a dog must not lie on a sofa. I put a letter in my port- 
folio, but it is no more there, who took it out? Come in. 
Go in, please. With what to they cut glass? With what 
do people clean their bottles? 

affair Me €>a$e to make laugh jrnn Sodden bringen 

verb baS Serb 5 else fonft 

different t>erf<$teben satisfied jufrteben 

meaning bie SJebeutung to think of benlen an (a, a) 

charitable milbtytttig to look auSfe$en (a, e) s. 

fall grown au£getta4fen sad traurig 

citizen bee Sttrger to wonder at fi$ tounbern liber 

clever gefc&tcft to rejoice at fl$ freuen liber 

'kind giitig certainly getoife 

character ber (Hjarafter to be astonished at erftaunt 
measles bie 9flajern fein liber 

foot-stool ber 8?it6fd&emel topic of the day baS £agSgeforfi<$ 1 

generous fretgebig portfolio bie SBriefmappe 

to sit up ttai|en (r.) to clean reinigen (r.). 

ttttfgafte 94. 

What were you thinking of? What do you think of it? 
What did you use this pen for? it is too [much] pointed 
to write with it. I used it for drawing. What do you use 
this paper for? it is very thick. I use it for drawing. And 
what do you use this rough paper for? I use it for paint- 
ing. At what are you laughing? I almost forget of what 
we were speaking. What is this bread made of? of wheat- 
or rye-flour? Of what do they make beer? They make 
it of hops and malt. Of what do they make malt? Malt 
is roasted barley. What is this penholder made of? of ivory 
or bone? In what did you amuse yourself in the country? 
I read much, I took long walks, and went often fishing (inf). 
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3. What [kind of] a hat will you buy? What a bad 
pen this is! What bad pens these are! What proof can 
you give me? Of what wood is this violin made? To what 
family of animals does a hare and a stag belong? What 
metals are generally used for jewelry? What memory you 
must have to learn such a piece of poetry by heart in a 
few minutes! What button have you lost? What sums rich 
people often squander in one night! What sugar do you 
prefer? What knife do you want? What ink do you like 
better, blue or black ink? What ink does your master use 
to correct your exercises? What trees are those? What a 
sad thing it is to be blind. What writing! with what 
have you written it? What are you satisfied with, if (tocmt) 
not with such an answer? With what pen do you like 
better to write, with a steel-pen, or a quill? I prefer a 
quill. What are (toerben) horses fed with? They are chiefly 
fed with oats and hay. 

to use for gebraud&en ju (r.) metal bag SRetatt 1 
pointed jpifc jewelry bie 6$nut(ffa$en 

drawing baS 3ei$nen memory baS (Bebfid&tniS 

rough rou( piece of poetry baS <£}ebi$t 1 

to paint (ing) molen button bet ftnopf 1 

to laugh at la$en U6er (r.) sum bie @umme 
almost foft, beinage to squander fcerfd&wenben (r.) 

to forget bergeffen (irr.) to want braud&en, toUnfaen (r.) 

wheat ber 2Betjen to correct forrigteren (r.) 

rye ber ffloojeit thing bie ©adje 

barley bie (Serfte writing bie ©d&rift 

oats ber gofer steel-pen bie ©taljlfebet 

flour bo8 2Ke$l goose bie @on8 1 

hops ber $opfen quill bie Qftnfefeber 

malt baS 3Ka() to feed filttern (r.) 

to roast rSpen (r.) hay baS $eu 

penholder ber fjfebergatter animal baft Sier 1 
ivory bag Clfenbein hare ber #afe 

hone ber ftno$en stag ber #irf<$ 1 

to fish fifteen proof ber StaoeiS 1 

by heart auStoenbig, to amuse one's self in fio) unterfcatten mit (irr.). 

56. ficltion. 

The relative and determinative pronouns I. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. N. which, who, that Keller, n>el$e, tt>el<$e8 toel($e 

G. of which, whose beffen, beren, beffen beren 

D. to which, to whom toeld&em, toeld&cr, roeld&em toel^en 

Ace. which, whom, that toeld&en, tteldje, toelfyg toel<$e. 
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Rule 1. The relative pronoun removes the verb to the 
end of the relative sentences, the auxiliary behind the par- 
ticiple and infinitive. 

Rule 2. 1. The relative sentence is separated in German 
from the principal sentence by stops. 

Ex. 3d) ferine ben fifttaben nidjt, toetdjer tnir geftern ben 
93rief Brad)te (gebrad&t I) at). (Sin &inb, beffen @ttern geftorben 
finb, ift etne SBaife. Sinber, beren ©Item geftorben finb, ftnfr 
SBaifen. 3d) fame cinen Shtaben, toeldje* bie 2fafgabe fc^r gut 
ntadjen fann. SBo ift ber Snabe, toeld&em icr) ben Srief gab 
(gegeben Ijabe)? ^>tcr finb bie Sinber, toetdjen ©ie Spfel ber* 
fprodjen Ijaben. §ier ift ber Srief, tt>etcr)en ©ie geftern Stbenb 
gefdjrieben Ijaben. @in $au3, beffen genfter jerbrodjen finb, 
fie^t dbe (desolate) cms. 

2. A relative pronoun often corresponds with a deter- 
minative pronoun: that which, that (the one, he, she, they) 
who berjenige trjetdjer, biejenige toeld)e, bctSjenige toetd^e^ ; bie* 
jenigen toeldje. 

3)erjenige, biejenige, baSjemge are declined like an ad- 
jective preceded by the definite article. 

Decline them in singular and plural. 

Instead of berjenige, biejenige, baSjenige the definite article, 

with a stress on it, is used as determinative pronoun. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ber, bie, boS that bie those 

G. beffen, beren, beffen beret (before a noun ber) 

D. bem, ber, bem benen (before a noun ben) 

Ace. ben, baS, ben bie. 

Ex. S^tge mir benjenigen (ben) ffinaben, trjelcr)er ba$ ge* 
ifyan i)at. ®ieb ben Styfet bemjenigen (bent) 2Kabd)en, h)eld)e3 am 
ftetfcigften getoefen ift. (Sebenfe berer fteta in Siebe, toeldje bit 
SBoljttijaten erjeigt Ijaben. Setfyen ©ie biefe SBfidjer benen (ben* 
jenigen), foeldje lefen fbnnen. ©ebenfe beffen ftetS in Siebe, foeldjer 
btr SBoljltl)aten erjeigt Ijat. 

fietS always, ever; gebenfen (gen.) remember; 
SBor)ltr)aten erjetgen to confer benefits upon. 
Observation 1. The genitive plural of the relative whose 
is beren. The genitive plural of the determinative of those 
is berer. 

Observation 2. Whose toeffen? interrogative. 3Beffen$cm3? 
whose beffen, relative. @in 2Rcmn, beffen $<m3. 
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Observation S. The accusative of the relative is some- 
times left out in English, in German never. 

Ex. The letter I told you of, ber SJrief, toon to el dj em 
(bem) i<$ Stjnen fagte. 

tUfgabc 95. 

The master praises the boy, who is attentive and dili- 
gent, but he blames the boys, who are lazy and inatten- 
tive. Children, whqpe parents are poor, sometimes go beg- 
ging. A boy, who will learn, can learn. Who were those 
ladies, with whom you took a walk this afternoon? Give 
these apples to those children, who have behaved well. A 
man, whose leg is cut off, is a cripple. The book, which 
I will lend you, is very interesting. This is an exercise, 
which I can do very well. These are books, which you 
can not yet understand. These are exercises, which you 
must do without mistakes. The arm-chair, which stands 
by the window, is a present from my aunt. She is the 
prettiest lady, I ever have seen. The sun, which we see 
daily in the blue bright sky, shines as well for the poor 
man, as for the most powerful king, who lives in a palace 
and whose will is a law for millions. Have you found 
again the key, you had lost? Virtue is a thing, which 
always pleases and which never displeases. He is one of 
the few men, whom I thoroughly dislike. How can you 
have confidence in (gu) a man, who does not keep his pro- 
mise? The watch, I bought lately, does not go well. A 
watch, which you forget to wind up, can not go. The 
watch-maker sold me a watch, which was not worth any- 
thing. Do you know that gentleman, who was passing here 
just now? That lady, who spoke so little the whole even- 
ing, has more sense than her companion, who had so much 
to say. I will give you those gloves^ the colour of which 
has faded a little, for half the price. Those regions, which 
are above the snow-line, have a perpetual winter and are 
desolate. To which children shall I give the apples? To 
those, that have been diligent. To which boys shall I give 
the pencils? To those, who will draw. 

to praise loben (r.) to dislike mifcfaflen (ie, a) 

to blame tabeln (r.) watch bie U£r 
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to beg (alms) bttttln (r.) watch-maker bet Ityrmager 

to behave fi<$ betragcn (u, a) to pass oorbeige^en (t, o) s. 

to cut off abfftyneiben (i, i) s. just now foeben 

the leg baS SBcin 1 sense ber 9erftanb 

arm-chair ber ©effel companion ber QefJtyrie, bie — in 

the will ber SBttte (n) 5 to fade toerfd&lefcen (o, o) 

the law boS (Befefc 1 for half the price fUr (ben) fydbm 

a million bie JRUKion $rei* 

key ber ©ifjlflffcl region bie Region 

virtue bie Sugenb snow-line bie @<$neelinie 

thoroughly burdjauS perpetual immertofiftrenb 

pencil ber Sleifllft 1 to shoot fd&iefcen, f$o|, gcfaoffen 
to wind up (watch) oufjic^n (o, o) s. 

Unfile 96. 

Do you know the books, that we were speaking of? 
Do you know the lady, with whom he danced last night? 
We must give young children, who have just learned [to] 
read, such books, which they like and which they can easily 
understand. The lady, those people are talking of, is my 
cousin. What book was it, you bought yesterday? Not all 
knives, that are made in Sheffield, are good. I never speak 
of things, I do not know [for] certain. This is a poet, 
whose name I never heard before. The letter, I received 
this morning, conveyed me a good news. The bible is a 
book, of (pott) which we should know much by heart. HLop- 
stock is a poet, that every one admires, but nobody reads. 
Schiller is a poet, that is known by all Germans, and there 
are few, that have not read his plays and poems. We like 
to speak of times, that were happy for us, and do not like 
to speak of times, that were sad. What has become of (au$) 
the children, whose parents died so suddenly? Pork, that 
is not well boiled or roasted, can be very unwholesome. 
People often drink wine, that is adulterated, without knowing 
it. The conversation in a language, we do not thoroughly 
understand, can not be animated. We should never read 
books, which we do not fully understand. (The) travelling 
in countries, that are uncivilized, is troublesome. It was 
not he who wrote this letter, it was I. Was it she, who- 
played and sang so well last night? It was we, who made 
the noise. It was they, who whistled, not we. Whose book 
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is that? Those are books, you must read a (jum) second 

time to understand them well. 

such folder, e, eS to adulterate berfftlfd&en (r.) 
never before nie jutoot . conversation bie Unterfyaltung 

to convey bringen, fiber — (a, a) thoroughly, fully bSttig 

by heart cmStoenbig travelling bad IRelfen 

to admire bettmnbern uncivilized uncfoiliftert 

play ba§ ©d&aufoiel 1 troublesome bef$toerlt$ 

poem ba§ @ebi<$t 1 animated lebljaft, bclebt 

desk baS $ult, ber ©#teiMaften unwholesome ungefunb 

suddenly ^t5^lt4 noise ber fiftrm 

pork baS Sdjtoeinefleifdj to whistle pfeifen (i, i) 

to boil fodfcen (r.) just eben 

to roast btatett (briet or bratete, gebraien). 

57. Ceftiott. 

The relative pronoun ber, bie, baS (II). 

It is frequently used instead of toetdjer, e, e3 and is 

declined like the definite article, except the genitive singular 

And gen. and dat. plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. which, who, that ber, bie, baS ble 

G. of which, whose beffett, beren, beffen betett 

D. to which, to whom bent, ber, bem benett 

Ace. which, whom, that ben, bie, baS bie. 

ttttfgafte 97. 

Translate the sentences of exercise 95 using the relative 
pronoun: ber, bie, ba$ instead of: toeldjer, e, e3. 

ttttfgalie 98. 

Do the same with exercise 96. 

58. Settimt. 

Relative pronouns HE. 

1. The relative pronouns: toer, he who, toaS, that which 
(what) are used substantively. 

Ex. SBer einmal fiigt, bem glaubt man nidjt, unb toenn 
<r audj bie SBaljrfjeit ft>rtc|t. SBer nid&t Ijbren ttritt, mufj fiHjfen. 
2Ba3 id) nid)t foeifj, madjt mir nid)t ljeif$. 3Ba$ $an$d)ett ttidjt 
lernt, lernt $an3 nimmermeljr (@prid^tt>8rter). 
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2. All, nothing, much, something are followed in English 
by that, or used without any relative pronoun, in German 
they are always followed by: toaS. 

3. Which, referring to the contents of a preceding sen- 
tence is in German given by: toaS. 

Ex. 3$ f)ftfc atteS getjSrt, toa% @ie gefagt IjaBen. @r tjat 
trieteS erjdljft, toaS idj nidjt glcmben fantt. @r ift jufricbcn mit 
bem, toa$ cr Ijat (demonstr. in the dat., the relative in the 
ace). @r fott arm fein, foa$ id) nid)t glauben lann. 

ntmmerme^r never er foil fein he is said to be 

erjfiljlen to relate liigen (o, o) to lie 

toernt att$ though $6ren to listen to, fitylen (r.) to feeL 

ttufgafte 99. 

He who said so (baS), does not know (fernten) the fact. 
He who speaks much, has often less sense, than he who 
speaks little. You understand, what I will say? Much of 
what he said, was not probable. I could understand all, 
he said. I have heard nothing of what he said. All is 
well, that ends well. Nothing is troublesome, that we do 
willingly. Never put off till to morrow, what you can do 
to day. He contradicted all that people said, which made 
him hated by (Bet) the whole company. Do you still know, 
what we spoke of last night? Never promise, what you 
can not keep. We often can not obtain, what we wish, 
and should be contented with (that) what we have. This 
man is very suspicious, he believes nothing, but (toa8 cr 
nidjt) what he has seen or heard. I understand what you 
mean. You can not believe all that people say. All he 
paid for his friend, was money thrown away. This poor 
man has lost all he had. He who told you so, did not 
know the fact. He said something, he was very sorry [for] 
afterwards. I heard something of you, that I can not be- 
lieve. The horses, he sold, were old. He sold a watch, 
for which he got very little money. I thank you very 
[much] for the nice present, you sent me. He who cheats 
you, must be very sharp. He who will control others, 
must first control himself. Do you know him (ben), who 
painted this picture? Do you know her (bie), who sold you 
the ring? He had a horse, the tail of which (whose tail) 
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was cropped. How do you like a dog, the ears of which are 

cropped? A tree, the bark of which is much injured, will 

(ttrirb) die. He had horses, the tails of which were cropped, 

the fact bie 2$atfa$e to die abftetben (a, o) s. 

troublesome IftfHg sharp, sly f$lau 

to hate (offen (r.) to control be$errf$en (r.) 

to make hated ber^afct tail bet 6$tt>onj, ber ©fltoeif 1 

madden to crop fhigen (r.) 

to obtain erljalten (it, a) bark bie SHnbe 

contented jwfrieben to injure befgftbtgen (r.) 

to cheat betrflgen (o, o) suspicious ar0tt>ft$nif($ 
to put off attffd&ieben (o, o) s. to rule over $errf<$en fiber (r.). 

59. Seftimt. 

The future tenses. 

I. Future. 

I shall have t$ toerbe (aben, we shall have loir toerben ljabett, 
thou wilt have bu toirjl Ijaben, you will have t$r toerbet $aben, 
he will have er nrirb (aben, they will have fie toerben (aben. 

n. Future. 

I shall have had i$ toetbe ge(abt (aben. 
I shall have lost i$ toerbe toerloren (aben. 

1. There is only one auxiliary to form the future 
tense in German: toerben. In the 2 d future it is to be 
observed, which verbs take the auxiliary fetn, and which 
take Ija&en with their participle. 

Ex. 3$ toerbe gefd&rteben Ijaben, id) toerbe gemadjt Ija&en. 
But: ©r ttrirb gefomnten fetn, cr totrb gegangen, gelcmfen, ge* 
fatten, angefommen, fortgegangen, abgereift fetn, er ttrirb getoefen 
fetn, er ttrirb getoorben fetn. 

2. In the 2 d future participle and infinitive go to the 
end of the sentence. 

Ex. 3d) toerbe metnen SSrief gtetd) gefdjrie&en Ijaben. 
@r toirb geftern Slbenb angefommen fein. 

3. Idiomatical use of: fott and toitt. 

He is said to be rich, er foil reidj fetn. 

He pretends to have seen it, er null e3 gefefjen IjaBen. 

*ttfott*e 100. 

I shall be, he will be, shall you be? will they be? 
I shall answer, he will receive, shall you write? will he 
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pay? will they arrive? will he not come back? it will rain, 
it will freeze, it will snow, it will hail. It will have rained, 
it will have frozen, it will not have snowed, it will not have 
hailed, you will have promised, he will not have neglected. 
He will have been, they will have been, we shall have been, 
I shall have been. He will have come, he will have come 
back. We shall have gone, we shall have gone out, will 
he have gone out? He will have run, he will have run 
away. Will you have copied? you will have written, he 
will have answered. Will he have received? will they have 
cut? will they have cut off? Will he remain, will he have 
remained? he will not have remained. He will have become. 
Will you have become? I shall not have become. It will 
thunder, it will lighten, it will thaw. I shall be, you will 
be, will you be? will you have been? I shall not have been. 
They will have been, they will have done, will they have 
sent? He will have set out. He will have perished. They 
will have returned. He will have given. She will have 
taken a ride, she will have taken a walk. She will put, 
she will put on. She will take a drive. It will take place, 
I shall take part in it, he will take care, I shall get rid 
of. It will have taken place, I shall have taken part in it, 
she will have taken care, he will have got rid of. 

ttttfgaf e 101. 

Let us go home, I think it will soon begin to rain. 
Do you think we shall have (Bcfommcn) a thunderstorm? 
The air is so close, the weather will change. Most probably 
we shall have a thunderstorm. A warm rain will be good 
for the gardens and fields. The plants will grow much 
after a warm rain, the ground is very dry. When shall 
you start from here? I shall leave to night, and I shall 
arrive in Paris to morrow morning. Be quick, or we shall 
be too late for the train. I hope, it will be time enough, 
my things are packed up. Your friends will be glad to 
see you. And I shall be glad to see them. How long, 
do you think, you will stay there? I shall stay perhaps 
a fortnight. I hope, you will amuse yourself there. Shall 
you go out now? I shall not go out this afternoon, I am 
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busy. But I hope, I shall have more time to morrow. 
What weather, do you think, [it] will be to morrow? I hope, 
it will be fine. The weather will be fine for some time 
now. It seems it has settled, and it will be constant now. 
What will you do to morrow? I shall not work much, I 
shall take a long walk. I shall do my work first, and 
then I will write a letter. When will you have written 
your letter? By (bi3) ten, 2 I x hope. I am afraid, he will 
have lost time and money in this affair. Do you think, 
he will have been here? Certainly he will have come and 
will not have found you at home. Do you think he will 
have met his friend? I am sure, he will have met him 
and will have spoken to him. Will he have been at the 
concert? No doubt he will have been there, he is too fond 
of music. Will he have amused himself? I am sure he 
will have amused himself, for the music was very good. 
Stay here a little longer, or your friend will have come here 
and you will not have been at home. When shall you 
pay me? To morrow, I hope, I shall get the money, which 
I expect, and then I shall pay you. I suppose, I am too 
late, he will have written before me, he will have come 
before me. 

He pretends to be wiser than other people. The king 
is said to be dead. The king is said to have been here. 
He pretends to be ill, which nobody believes. He pretends 
to be a good rider. He is said to be a* good rider. He 
pretends to know English. He is said to know English 
well. He pretends to understand Shakespeare. He is said 
to be clever. 

thunderstorm bag Remitter to settle fig fetjen (weather), fig 

plant bie SPffanje nieberlajfen s. (in business) 

close, sultry brttrfenb, fgtoitt constant beflfinbig 

to change fig berftttbertt affair bie ©age, 3fogelegen$elt 

to pack up padtn to meet antteffen (traf, gettoffen) s. 

to be glad fig freuen no doubt o(ne 8toctfel 

to amuse one's self fig gttt to be fond of gem fcabeit 

unterljalten to suppose Dermuten 

busy oejgftftigt dead tot 

I am busy ig Ijabe ju tfjun clever gefgidt, ge!e$rt 

I am sure figetlig, getoifc skilful gefgidt 

I hope (offentlig. 
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60. Ceftinit. 

1. The passive voice, present, imperfect, perfect, 

2. The subordinate conjunctions: toenn, al3, toeil. 

1. Every sentence in the active voice, with an accu- 
sative as object, can be turned into the passive voice. The 
accusative of the active is nominative in the passive; the 
subject of the active takes the preposition t>on (by) with 
the dative. 

By toon (with a person), burdfj (with an abstract noun). 
Ex. Active : $er fflWUIet mafylt ba$ £orn. 

The miller grinds the corn. 
Pass.: $a$ Sorn tmrb toon bent SRiitter gemaljlen. 

The corn is ground by the miller. 
Act.: fDlan fdfjladfjtet bic Ddfjfen, toenn fie fett finb. 
They kill the oxen, when they are fat. 
Pass.: S)ie Ddfjfen toerben gefd&Iadjtet, toenn fie fett finb. 

Oxen are killed, when they are fat. 
The auxiliary of the passive voice is toerben, to be. 
Infinitive: SBerben to be. Past part, toorben, been. 
Present: gdfj toerbe, bu toirft, er ttrirb, ttrir toerben, tljr 

toerbet, fie toerben. 
Imperf. : gd) ttmrbe, bu hmrbeft, er tourbe, ttrir ttmrben, iljr 

ttmrbet, fie ttmrben. 
Perf.: 3$ &ta toorben, bu bift toorben, er ift toorben tc. 

2. The subordinate conjunctions remove the verb to 
the end of the subordinate sentence. 

When connected with a present or future tense is in 

German: toenn; 
when connected with a past tense is in German: a 13; 
because: toeit. 

Ex. S)ie Dd&fen toerben gefd&Iad&tet (killed), toenn fie fett finb. 
S)ie Ddf)fen tourben gefd&fad&tet, ate fie fett to a r en. 
S)ie Deafen finb gef dfjlad)tet toorben, toeil fie fett getoefen finb. 
The following sentences in the active voice are to be 
transposed into the passive voice: 

S)er ©d&reiner mad)t bie %i\6)e. 3)er ©djjreiner madjte bie 
Xifd&e. 5)er ©d&reiner ^at bie £ifd)e gemadfjt. 2Ran madjt bie 
%i\ty toon $oIj. 2Ran mad&t and) Sifdfje unb ©titfjle toon @ifen. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 8 
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2)er ©djneiber madjt ben 9^ocf. 3)er ©djneiber matfjte ben 
SRod 2)er ©djnetber Ijat ben 3to<f (jemadjt. SKan madjt einen 
SBtnterrocf toon bicfem ludj. 

9Rein ©ruber fd^rctbt ben ©rief. 2Rein ©ruber fdjrteb ben 
©rtefT 2Rein ©ruber Ijat ben ©rief gefdjrieben. fDlan mufj einen 
©rief rein unb beutlid) (distinctly) fdjreiben. 

9lttfga(e 102. 

The gardener waters the flowers. The flowers are watered 
by the gardener. The gardener watered the flowers. The 
flowers were watered by the gardener. The gardener has 
watered the flowers. The flowers have been watered by the 
gardener. The butcher kills the calf, when it is old enough. 
The calf is killed by the butcher, when it is old enough. 
The calf was killed by the butcher, when it was old enough. 
The calf has been killed by the butcher, because it has been 
old enough. A diligent boy is praised by his master. The 
attentive boy was praised by his master. The diligent and 
attentive boys have been praised by their master. A naughty 
boy is punished by his father. The naughty boy was pun- 
ished. The disobedient boys were punished. A lazy pupil 
is blamed. Pupils, that are lazy, are blamed. You are 
blamed, when you are lazy. We are punished, when we 
are disobedient. We were punished, when we were dis- 
obedient. We were praised, because we were diligent and 
attentive. The grass is mowed by the mowers, when it is 
high enough. It has been mowed. It was mowed, when it 
was high enough. The corn is cut, when it is ripe. The 
corn was cut, because it was ripe. It has been cut by the 
reapers. The plants are watered, when the ground is dry. 
The plants have been watered by the gardener. The plants 
were watered, because the ground was dry. Cherries are 
plucked, when they are red and sweet. The cherries were 
plucked yesterday. The cherries have been plucked by the 
boys. We must use our time well. Our time must be 
used well by us, when we are at school. Our time has 
been used well by us. Our time was used well by us, 
when we were at school. The sun lights and warms the 
earth. The earth is lit up and warmed by the sun. 
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gardener ber ©ftriner to punish befhrafen (r.) 
to water begiejjen (begofi, fcegoffen) disobedient ungeljotfam 

butcher ber SKeJger to mow mfifcen (r.) 

to kill fd)lad)ten mower ber SRttijer 

calf ba§ #alb 2 reaper ber £>d)mtter 

attentive oufmetlfom ground ber ®runb, ber SBoben 

to light up erleu^ten to use gebrou^en, between (r.) 

naughty unatttg to warm ertottrotett (r.) 

diligent fleifjig. 

ttofeabe 103. 

America was discovered by Christopher Columbus. The 
northpole has not yet been reached by any ship. Will the 
northpole ever be reached? Many ships are destroyed by 
(the) storm in the course of a year. Many ships were des- 
troyed in the course of this year by storm. Many ships 
have lately been destroyed by storms. Lisbon was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1755. Carthage was founded by the 
Phoenicians and was destroyed by the Romans. Book-printing 
was invented by a German. Charles V. was born [in] 1500. 
Luther was born in 1483. The Cologne Cathedral was 
begun [building] in 1248 and was finished in 1880. St. 
Peter's in Rome was built by Michael Angelo. Nests are 
built by birds. This nest has been built by a swallow. 
How many glasses are broken, how many pins are lost 
every day! Many battles were won by Napoleon I. Two 
battles were lost by him, which cost him throne and 
liberty. Which were those two battles? Many a man has 
ruined himself and his family by (through) gambling. Many 
a man has been ruined by gambling. Will the store of coal 
in the mines ever be exhausted? Ceasar was assassinated 
by republicans, but the republic was not saved by (through) 
his death. Books, that are new, should be bound. Not all; 
that is dirty, can be washed. A young lady is admired, 
when she is pretty and amiable. He who is vicious, is 
despised. He who is virtuous, is respected. He was respected, 
because he was rich and liberal. She was highly esteemed 
by all who knew her. All our actions should be regulated 
by religion and reason. Good men $re generally loved and 
esteemed by their fellowmen, but bad people are usually 
despised by the good and virtuous. A man may be deprived 

8* 
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of honour and riches against his will, but not of virtue 

without his consent. Have the letters been sealed? They 

have been sealed and sent to the post-office. 

Christopher J&fctiftort store of coal bet JMjtentoorrat 

northpole bet 9iotb|po( « mine baft ©etgwetf 

ever fe to exhaust etfdjSpfen (r.) 

to destroy toctni($ten, ftetftftten to assassinate ermorbeti (r.) 

course ber Sauf republic bie ffletmblit 

Lisbon fiiffabon republican bet Wejwbtifaner 

earthquake baft (Efrbbeben to seal flegeln (r.) 

Carthage ftatt&ago to save tetien (r.) 

to found gtttnben (r.) to bind einbinbeit (ein 9tt$) s. 

Roman bet ttbmet amiable He&enfttotttbig 

Phoenician bet $$5nijiet vicious laftetfcaft 

born geboten virtuous tugenbljaft 

to finish boflenben (r.) liberal fteigebig 

to build bauen (r.) to esteem a<$ten (r.) 

nest baft fteft 2 action bie fconblung 

to win gettrinnen (getoamt, to regulate tegeln (r.) 

getoonnen) reason bie $etnunft 

bird bet Sogel fellowmen bie 9Ritmenf$en 

swallow bie 6<$toal6e to deprive betauben (r.) 

liberty bie Sftetyeit riches bet Rei<$tum 
to ruin ju ©tunbe tl$ten (r.) consent bie Qujlimmung. 

61. fieftion. 
The verbs f ein and toerben. 

1. To be, in connection with a participle, is sometimes 
not translated by toerben, but by fcin. This is the case, 
when a completed fact is expressed. 

Ex. ©cine gtoet Ddjfen ftnb gefdjfadjtet, they are killed, 
they have killed them. 

Dd)fen foerben Don bctn 9ftefeger gefdjladjtet, they kill them. 

S)a3 33ud) ift eingebunben, it is bound, they have bound it. 

2)a3 89udj toitb toon bent Sudjbinber eingebunben, he has 
not bound it, he is binding it, he binds it. 

2. The German verb toerben denotes: 

a) in connection with an adjective and a noun to be- 
come (grow, turn). (£r ttrirb reid), er tourbe reidj, er ift teidj 
gettwrben. (Er ttrirb Dfftjter, er ift Dfftjter getoorben; 

b) it is, connected with an infinitive, the auxiliary of 
the future tense, will and shall in English, gdj toerbe 
feljen, er ttrirb fotttmen, e3 ttrirb tegnen; 
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c) it is, connected with a past participle, the auxiliary 
of the passive voice, to be in English. 89iid)er toerben t>om 
S3udjbtnbet eingdmnben. $ie ©fame ttrirb toom ©drtner Begoffen. 

3. The infinitive of the English passive is often given 
by the German infinitive of the active, especially when a 
possibility or necessity is expressed. What is to be done 
now, toaS ift jefct ju tl)un? It is hardly to be believed, e$ 
ifi faum ju glauben. 

ttitfgale 104. 

1. Is the book, you bought, bound or will you have 
it bound? My coat is torn, it must be mended, take it 
to the tailor. Your boots are made, the shoemaker will 
send them directly. The book can not be read, it is not 
yet bound. Is the goose you bought alive or is it killed? 
Boasted geese are liked by every one. Hares are generally 
skinned, when they are sold. Potatoes are boiled, when 
they are pealed. Our army was victorious, the enemy is 
beaten. The child is too much indulged by his parents. 
To whom does the house belong, that is building there 
opposite? 

2. We became prudent by misfortune. My neighbour 
has grown rich by industry and economy. Just when my 
parents were about (im ©cgriff) to go into the country, my 
mother was taken (became) ill and so they were obliged to 
remain in the town. Your sister has grown very tall. The 
milk has turned sour, it is no more good for coffee. The 
young man first intended to study law, but afterwards he 
turned soldier. You cut wood with your penknife, it will 
soon become blunt. I hope, the weather will get fine again 
to morrow. The battles of Leipzig and Waterloo were gained 
by the allies and lost by Napoleon. Will the store of coal 
in the mines ever be exhausted? 

3. Where is this wine to be obtained? Where is the 
book to be had? It is to be bought at the bookseller's. 
I looked about in (ttadj) all directions, but nobody was to 
be seen. This poem is too hard to be learned by heart. 
A heavy snowfall was to be expected. The patient is very 
feverish, a serious illness is to be feared, a speedy recovery 
is not to be expected. The man died in sad circumstances, 
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there was much to be done for the family, the affairs were 
to be arranged, debts were to be paid, the widow and child- 
ren were to be provided for. You have no idea (babon), 
how much is to be seen in London. Geese are sold at the 
market or in poultry shops. 

to tear jerreifcen (rife, tiffen) to intend borfyrien (s.) 

to mend auSbeffern (s.) to gain getoinnen (a, o) 

alive lebenbig ally ber Serbttrtbete 

to skin abjiefcett (o, o) s. to obtain befotnmen, (aben 

to peal fasten bookseller ber 9u($(fiitbler 

victorious ftegreidj to look about timber blicten 

to beat f$lagen (ftlug, ge* direction bte fflid)tung 

falagen) heavy ftotf, fd)mer 

to indulge berjieljett (irr.) snowfall ber S$neefatt 

opposite gegenttber feverish fteberifa} 

misfortune baS UngUicf speedy balbig 

industry ber gleifs recovery bte SOBteberfjerffcflung 

economy bte ©jmrfamfelt circumstance ber Umftanb 1 

just gerabe, eben the affairs bie Serljaltniffe 

sour fauer to arrange orbnen 

to study ftubteren debt bte ©d>ulb 

law dura, baS ©efefc widow bie SBittoe 

penknife baS ftebermeffer idea bte Sfbee 

blunt ftumpf poultry-shop ©eflttgellaben. 



62. firftuJtt. 

Subordinate conjunctions I. 
SBenn, tvann, al%, elje, bid, bctfe, ttadjbem. 

1. When, meaning at what time, is in German: ftantt. 

2. When (whenever) referring to a custom, not to a 
single past fact, is translated by: toemt, and not by: al$; 
when may then be substituted by « whenever ». 

Ex. 3d? toetft ntd)t, toann ex fommt. SBir gtngen ntc^t 
auf bie 3agb, toenn e3 regnete. 

3. If in a compound sentence the subordinate sentence 
precedes the principal sentence, in the latter an inversion 
takes place, that is the subject follows the verb. 

Ex. SBcnn biefen SRad&mittag fd)5ne3 SBettcr tft, tootten nnr 
au$gel)en. 

e$e before, bU until, bag that, nad&bem after. 
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«ttfgabe 105. 

1. Do you know, when your parents will come home? 
Do you know, when the English letters are delivered? He 
did not know, when the train started for England. Can 
you tell me, when the English mail arrives in Ostend? 
The postman could not tell me, when the English mail 
starts from Ostend to England. 

2. They went skating every day, when the ice was 
good. When I was in Germany, I got up, when my friends 
got up; I breakfasted, when they breakfasted; I began to 
work, when they began. When I could not do my work, 
they helped me; when they could not do theirs, I helped 
them. She had such a good memory, that she knew her 
poems by heart, when she had read them over three or 
four times. The unlucky fellow always lost, when he play- 
ed- for (urn) money, and won, when they played for (jinn) 
pleasure. When you play, you should play for pleasure, not 
for money. When we had finished our task, we used to 
play. She generally got a head-ache, when she went to 
a concert. When you are shortsighted, why do you not wear 
spectacles? He used to put on his spectacles, when he read. 

3. When I had done my work, I took a walk. When 

I was ill, I was not allowed to drink wine. When the 

battle was lost, the enemy fled in disorder. When I get 

my new boots, I will give away my old ones. When I get 

my new suit, I will give away my old clothes. When the 

weather was fine, we used to play in the play-ground , and 

when it rained, in the room. 

to deliver (letters) ouSgeben to have finished ferttg (jaben 

to start for abgegen na$ (s.) to use pflegen 

mail bie $oft to put on auffetjen (s.) 

to help fcelfen (a, o) to flee ffiefjen (o, o) 

to know (a poem) fftntten disorder bie ttnorbnung 

unlucky unglttcftf<$ to give away t>erfd&enfen 

for pleasure jum Sergnfigen suit ber Hnjug 1. 

ttttfgate 106. 

. People drink, when they are thirsty. People eat, when 
they are hungry and when they have something to eat. 
You may play, when you have finished your work. My 
parents were not at home, when we arrived. It was twelve 
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o'clock, when we came home. It was six o'clock, when I 
awoke. It was late, when I got up. It was too late, when 
we came to the station, the train had just started. The 
steamer arrived only, when the train had started. People 
are allowed to drink water and milk, when they have [a] 
fever, but they are not allowed to drink coffee, tea or wine, 
or to eat meat, when the fever is high (ftarf). Peace was 
made, when the capital had been taken. A child is an 
orphan, when his parents are dead. Orphans have guar- 
dians, when (as long as) they are under age. When you 
are not hungry, you must not eat. I could not work, 
before I had breakfasted. I am uneasy, till I know, that 
my brother has safely arrived in America. She was 
uneasy, until she knew, that her son had safely arrived. 
He waited, till his father came back. He put off his work, 
until it was too late to finish it. We came home, before 
it was quite dark. Napoleon did not order his army to 
retreat from Moskow, till winter was near. He will not 
get up, before it is day-light. She read, till she could no 
more see. Some people will not go to bed, till they are 
sleepy. Wait, till the thunderstorm is over. Some people 
have the bad habit to read, after (nadjbein) they have gone 
to bed.. The boy always knew his lessons so well, that 
his master set him as a model to his class. When people 
have a head-ache, they can not hear music. Some people 
suffer so much from head-ache, that they can not do 
anything, that they can not even eat anything, when it is 
very bad (ftarf). Are (ttriffen) you sure, that the postman 
had no letter for me? When he had finished the book, 
he lent it me. When you have read the newspaper, 
please let me have it. You may stay here, till you are 
called. We see the lightening, before we hear the thunder, 
to awake auftt)a$en (s.), er» day-light tag, fyett 

toagen some people mange fieute 

station bet SBaljnIjof 1 over (adv.; borttber 

to start abfaftren, abgeljen (s.) habit bie @ett>o$n$eit 

only (time) erfl to set auffteflen (s.) 

to make peace 8friebenf$!ief;en(o,o) as a model alS SRuffcr 
guardian ber Sormunb 2 not even fogar nidjt 

under age unmiinbig to suffer from Ieiben an (i, i) 

uneasy turning sure getoifj 
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to put off auff$ie&en (o, o) s. to finish (book) ouSlefen (a, e) s. 

to finish ferttg madden let have geben (a, e) 

to order &efe$len (a, o) dat. to retreat fi$ jutiitfjieljen (s.). 



63. Seftion. 

Subordinate conjunctions II. 

3K§, bo — fo, well, tnbem, na$bem, fett, tottftrenb, 
when, as, since, because, in, whilst, after, since, whilst, 

(o lang as long as, fo balb as soon as. 

The present participle is very little used in German, 
and only as an adjective. S)cr ladjenbe griiljltttfl, cin fdjnet* 
bcnbcr SBinb, cine brtidenbe Suft, bic Suft tft brftcfenb, cine foldje 
83eletbtflung tft fr&nfenb, cine reijenbe Sanbfdjaft. 3)er ftnabt 
lam tuetnenb ju mtr. 

lad&enb smiling frfinfenb mortifying 

faneibenb piercing retjenb charming 

brfldenb close Sanbjd&aft landscape 

SBeleiblflung offence toetnenb crying. 

Used as a verb, one of the following conjunctions is 
employed: ate, ba, toetf, nadjbem, tnbem. 

Ex. 1. Being lately at your brother's, I gave something 
to his children, at 3 tdj neuftd) bet 3$rem ©ruber tear, flab 
idj fetnen Ktnbern ettoaS. 2. Having no money, I can not 
lend you any, ba idj fetn ®elb Ijabe, fo lantt idj 3ffjnen Iein$ 
Iett)en. 3. Being ill, I can not work, toett tdj Iran! bin, fann 
id) ntdjt arbeitcn. 4. Having eaten supper, she went to bed, 
nadjbem fie ju Stbenb flegejfen Ijatte, fling fie ju Sett. 5. In 
speaking one learns to speak, and in writing to write, 
tnbem ntan fyridjt, lernt man fpredjen, unb inbent ntan fdjtetbt, 
fdjreiben. 

1. 8tte refers to a definite event of past time. 

2. $a implies a reason, from which an inference is 
drawn; ba in the antecedent, the subsequent principal phrase 
often begins with: fo. 

3. SBett expresses a real cause. 

4. SKadjbem states an action that was finished, when 
! another commenced. 

5. 3ftbem states that an event is simultaneous with 
another event. 
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*«f|tklOT. 

1. Being at the theatre the other day, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting (inf.) a friend, whom I had not seen for 
[a] long time (frit). Seeing his creditor, he looked quite 
embarrassed. Having [a] fever, he was not allowed to drink 
wine or coffee. The king having died, his son was pro- 
claimed as (ju) his successor. Oliver Cromwell being dead, 
the Stuarts soon ascended the English throne again. The 
Romans, when taking Carthage, had to fight for (unt) each 
street, for each house. The uncle having died, his nephew 
inherited his fortune. 

2. The weather being fine, we may take a walk. The 
book being interesting, I will read it a second time. The 
water being warm, we can soon bathe. My razor not being 
sharp, I must send for (nadj) a barber. The room being 
cold, the fire must have been out for some time. Having 
not lately seen him, I am afraid (bog) he is ill. Being 
no physician, he does not know how (ffimten) to cure the 
illness. The blossoms being frozen, it must have been 
very cold. Being a German, he must understand the Ger- 
man language. 

3. He can not walk, having sprained his foot. Having 
a bad cough, he will keep the room [for] some days. Hav- 
ing [a] bad head-ache, she will not go to the concert. 
He drank water, the doctor having forbidden him to drink 
wine. The ice not being strong, it broke and some skaters 
tumbled into the water. The master was angry with me, 
for (tDCtl) having done my exercise so badly. The sea being 
rough, I have put off my departure. 

4. Having lost the battle, the enemy fled in disorder. 
The capital having been taken, peace was made. The 
leaves having fallen from the trees, winter will soon begin. 
The letter being sealed, you may take it to the post-office. 

5. Saying so, he left the room. He left the room, 
whistling a well known air. In teaching, one learns. Dying 
she smiled, and the smile remained on her pale features. 
In reading liberal papers, you (man) will imperceptibly 
adopt liberal principles. In seeing good works of art, you 
(man) improve your taste. In hearing good music, you will 
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improve your ear. In being conquered, I will learn to 

conquer, said Peter the Great after the battle of Narwa. 

the other day neuU$ to be rough Ijodj ge$en (irr.) 

creditor ber ©Ifiubifler departure bte Wbreife 

to look auSfetyen (irr.) s. • to whistle tfetfen (i, i) 

embarrassed toerlegen known befamtt 

to proclaim auSrufen (ie, u) air bte SMobie 

successor ber fltad&folger to teach leljren 

to ascend befteigen (irr.) to smile ladjjeln 

to inherit erben pale bio 6 

fortune ba§ SBerm5flen feature bet 8ug 1 

razor boS tRafiermeffer liberal liberal 

barber ber SBarbier imperceptibly unmerfli<$ 

for some time etne 3ett long adopt anneljmen (s.) 

to sprain Derrenfen principle ber ®runbfa$ 1 

cough ber §uften work of art boS ftunftroerf 1 

skater ber ©d&Uttfd)u$l8ufer improve toerbeffern, bilben 

tumble fallen (irr.) taste ber ©efdjmacf 

angry bfife to conquer befiegen, ftegen 

sea bie ©ee physician ber Slrjt 1 

to cure ^etlen. 

«ufgabe 108. 

The small pox epidemy is not half so dangerous, since 
inoculating has been introduced. He slept, whilst we worked. 
Whilst we others worked, they went into the garden. People 
do not use to talk much, whilst they are playing at chess. 
We took a refreshing bath in the river every day, whilst 
the weather was so hot. He is extravagant, since he in- 
herited a large fortune. She was knitting, whilst she read 
to the children. As long [as] a man can eat and sleep, 
he is not seriously ill. Orphans have a guardian, as long 
[as] they are under age. As soon [as] he comes home, he 
takes off his boots. As soon [as] he sees me, he begins to 
talk with me. He is ashamed, that his clothes are dirtied. 
I remember that he once called on me. I wonder that 
you will drink no water, when you are thirsty. I have 
heard, that your brother has arrived. He relates, what is 
not true, and does what is not right. He has become 
brown from having continually exposed himself to the sun 
(ba&on, baft). He has become ill from having sat up many 
nights (baton, baft). He has rescued himself by having 
jumped through (au$) the window (baburd), baft). He sup- 
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ports himself by copying notes (babutdfj, baft). I know him 

from his limping (batan, baft). My master was angry [with 

me] for having done my exercise so badly (barifter, bafi). 

He is so ill, that he can no more speak. The storm was 

so hard, that some trees were knocked down. The cold 

was so great, that some men were frozen. I learned my 

poem, while my brother wrote a letter. The boy was 

whistling a tune, as he went along the road. As soon as 

I have read the book, I will send it to you. No sooner 

had he heard of the misfortune, than he wrote a letter to 

inform me of it (bum — fo). After he had been nine 

months in London, he went to Paris. Since we have been 

in the country, the health of the children has improved a 

great deal. Many a spendthrift gets poor, before he learns 

economy. Ere she was fully recovered from her illness, 

she had [to endure] another attack. We seldom attain 

virtue, until we have been purified by affliction. Before 

dying, Jacob took leave of his sons giving each of them a 

particular blessing. 

small pox bie $odfen to knock down umtoerfen (irr.) s. 

epidemy bie (Bpibemie to be frozen erfrieren (o, o) 

vaccination bo§ 3mpfen tune bie SRelobie 

introduce einfifyren (s.) along the road bie Strafje entlang 

extravagant t>erf<&toenberif<t to inform benad&rtdjttgen 

to knit fiticfen to improve [i<$ beffetn 

fortune baS $erm5gen spendthrift bet Serfgtoenber 

to take off auS)ie$en, aft* economy bie 6parfam!eit 

ne&men (irr.) s. to recover $etfteflen (s.) 

to call on befugen the attack bet Hnfatt 

to relate erjfifjlett to attain virtue tugenb$afi toerben 

continually befttttbig to purify Ifiutem, reinigen 

to expose auSfegen (s.) affliction bie Srtibfal 

to sit up tt>a$en leave bet Wbfaieb 

to rescue retten particular befonber 

note (music) bie 9tote blessing ber €>egen 

to limp fcinfen to dirty befamufcen 
to support one's self ft$ emS^ten. 

64. Stttiott. 

The English present participle rendered by an 

infinitive in German. 

Ex. The hope of seeing my parents so soon, bie #off* 
nung mcinc ffiftcrn fo bolb ju feljen. We intend going to the 
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seaside this summer, loir gcbcnlen biefen ©ommcr in eta ®tt* 
tab ju geljcn. 

WitfoiiBe 109. 

When shall I have the pleasure of seeing you again? 
The surprise of meeting his parents so unexpectedly was 
so great, that for a long time he could not say a word. 
His remarks were so strange, that I could not forbear laugh- 
ing at them. I detest (it) copying letters the whole day. 
We deferred writing our exercises, till it was too late. 
When will you cease plaguing me with requests, that I can 
not grant? I regret having promised, what I now find im- 
possible to fulfil. They can not endure living in a place, 
where they are separated from all their friends. Wicked 
children dread meeting their parents again after some ab- 
sence from home, while good and kind-hearted children 
long to see them. My uncle purposes sending his family 
into the country for (to have) a change of air, but they 
prefer staying in (the) town. May I have the honour of 
seeing (accompanying) you [at] home. It is not worth the 
trouble of going there so late. Have you neglected sending 
the letters to the post-office? I intended taking them there 
this afternoon, but I have entirely forgotten it. You may 
continue (tDcitcr) playing for (nod)) half an hour, but then 
you must come in to learn your lessons. Dancing is a 
healthy exercise. Drinking cold water, when you are hot, 
is not advisable. Laughing, when people talk seriously 
to you, is improper. You may leave off playing now, I 
propose taking a walk into the wood. Please, do not keep 
me waiting. He kept me waiting for more than half an 
hour. I will not keep you waiting for (ouf) letters, I will 

write punctually every week. 

surprise Me ttberrajgung to fulfil erfiiflen 

unexpected unettoartei to endure ertragen (u, a) 

remark bte 93emerfung to separate trcnnen 

strange Jeltfom to dread fl$ fiird&ten 

to forbear unterlaffcn (ie, o) to put off auffd&ieben (o, o) s. 

to detest toetabfd)euen absence bte 9lbttejen$ett 

to cease aufljbren (s.) kind-hearted licbetoott 

to plague pfagen to long toerlangen na$ 

request btc 93ttte to purpose beabfi<$ttgen 

to regret bebauecn change of air ber £ufttoe$fel 
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to prefer borjte$en (o, o) s. improper unf<fcicf(t<& 

to accompany begletten to leave off aufftfren (b.) 

worth the trouble ber 9Rfi$e tocrt to propose t>orf$Iagen (u, a) s. 

exercise bie $eti>egunQ to keep waiting toarten loffcn 

advisable rotjom punctually pUnftlid^ 

grant geto&^ren neglect berf&umen. 



65. StHfam. 

Subordinate conjunctions III. 

Dbgletd) (obtooljt, obfd)on) — fo bod) 1 though, 

SSetm gleid) (toenn aud), toenn fd)on) — fo bod) j although 
Stoax — bod). 

SBenn and), obgletd) are subordinate conjunctions. When 
the subordinate sentence precedes, the principal sentence 
mostly begins with fo and takes always bod). SBemt gleid), 
tocnn aud) are generally, obgletd), obfd)on, obtoof)! are some- 
times separated. Stoar nas tne same signification as obgletd), 
but is a coordinate conjunction, which does not remove the 
verb to the end. 

Ex. Obgletd) e$ tljm unangeneljm ifi, toe tin e£ tl)m aud& 
unangeneljm ift, fo mug id) tl)n bod) auf fetne getter aufmerf* 
fam mad)en, though he does not like it, I must remind him 
of his faults. Stoat ift e8 tfjm unangeneljm, e8 ift tl)m jtoar 
unangenefjm, bod) mug id) tl)n auf feine getter aufmerffam mad)en. 

UttfgaBe 110. 

Though the man is not rich, he is very charitable. 
Though he is very old, he works the whole day. Though 
the sun shines, it is cold. Although you dislike it, I must 
reprimand you [for] your faults. Though I [shall] be 
invited, I do not go to the feast. Although brothers some- 
times quarrel, yet they are fond of each other. Though 
Charles XII. had only 8000 Swedes, and Peter the Great 
had 80,000 Russians in the battle of Narwa, Charles gained 
the battle. Though Peter lost this battle, he was not dis- 
couraged. Though Miltiades and Themistocles had deserved 
well of Athens, their fellow-citizens were ungrateful to them, 
and Themistocles died in exile. Though Socrates was a 
good and virtuous man, he was sentenced to [drink] the 
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cup of poison. Though the Spartans were very brave, they 
were repeatedly conquered by the Thebans. Though Egypt 
is only a long valley of little breadth and a small country, 
it was populous and powerful in antiquity. I will try my 
luck once more, though I fear, it does no more smile [on] 
me as before. I am much obliged to you for your kind 
offer, although I must decline [accepting] it. Though the 
lake of Titicaca in the Andes of Peru is (lieflt) more than 
12000 feet above the sea, its banks are fertile and inhabited. 
Though there is much more coffee grown in South- America 
than in Java and Ceylon, the former is much inferior to 
(than) the latter. Though America is three or four times 
as large as Europe, Europe has three or four times as many 
inhabitants as America, and is much more powerful. 

to reprimand for Dermetjen (ie, ic) Egypt Stgljpten 

fault ber gfeljlet breadth bie 93rette 

to invite emlaben (u, a) s. populous t>olfrei$ 

feast baS Qrcft 1 antiquity bag SUterhtm 

to quarrel fid) ftreiten luck boS ©Iticf 

to be fond of) «- m ^ * <■ to be obliged betbunben feitt 

each other } ™ flCtn * al,cn offer baS flnerbteien 

Swede ber 6d)»ebe to decline able^nen 

discouraged entmutigt lake ber See 

fellow-citizen SRitbiirger to sentence, condemn berurteilen 

ungrateful to unbantbar gegen bank baS Ufer 

to deserve well of ft<$ toerbtent fertile frud&tbar 

mnd&en urn to inhabit betooljnen 

exile bie SJerbamtung to be grown toadjfen (u, a) 

cup of poison ber @iftbe$er the former ber erftere 

Spartan ber Spartaner the latter ber lefctere 

repeatedly tmeberfyolt inferior geringer 

Theban ber X&ebcmer inhabitant ber 6tntoo$ner. 

66. ficttiom 

Obgteid), ob autf), toenn gteidj, toenn audj IV. 

Of the conjunctions tocrm audj, ob autf), toenn gtcidj, 
obgteid^ the first parts toerm and ob are often dropped. In 
this case the subordinate phrase must precede and begin 
with the verb, and the subsequent principal phrase with the 
conjunction fo. 

Ex. 1. SBetm (ob) e$ bit autf) unangenefjm ift, fo mu& id) 
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bir bodj beitten Seller rjermeifen. 2. 3ft e£ bit cmcfj uttattfle* 
net)m, fo mufe id? tc. 

1. SBemt SSriiber cmd(j gutoeiten mit eittattber ftreiten, fo 
ljaben fie fi$ bocij immer lieb. 2. ©treiten audj S3rfibet §u= 
tocilcn mit einanbet, fo fjabm fte ftcfj bod^ immer iieb. 

Kttfgate 111. 

Translate Sufgabe 110 so that toetm and ob are dropped, 
or use the conjunction jtoar — bodj. 





67. 


Stftiott. 






Subj 


unctive. 




I. 


The formation of the subjunctive. 




Present. 




1. I have 


2. I be 


3. I become 


4. I bring 


I may have 


may be 


may become 


may bring 


i$ fcabe 


i* W 


i$ toerbe 


t<$ brtnge 


bu Ijabeft 


bu feiefl 


bu toerbefx 


bu brtngeft 


er $abe 


er fei 


er toerbe 


er brtnge 


toir fytben 


ttrir feten 


toir toerben 


toir bringen 


i$r $abet 


i&r feiet 


i$r toerbei 


i(r bringei 


fte ljaben 


fie feten 


fte toerben 


fte bringen 


6. I go 


6. I speak 


7. I can 


8. I will 


may go 


may speak 


id) !5nne 


t<$ tootte 


t$ ge|e 


id) fprec^e 


9. I must 


10. I shall 


bu ge^efl 


bu fpred^eft 


id) mttffe 


i<$ foOe 


et ge$e 


er fpredje 


11. I may 


12. I am allowed 


loir geljen 


toir fpred&en 


id) ntSge 


i<$ bttrfe. 


tyr geljet 


it)r (preset 






fte ge$en 


fie fpred&en 








Imperfect. 




1. I had 


2. I were 


3. I became 


4. I brought 


should have 


should be 


should become 


should bring 


i$ $&tte 


id) tofire 


id) toiiroe 


id) brfid)te 


bu Wttejt 


bu toflrefl 


bu tottrbefl 


bu brfid&tefi 


et (&tte 


er toftre 


er toUrbe 


er brfid&te 


5. I went 


u. 

6. I spoke 


7. I could 


8. I would 


should go 


should speak 


i$ !5nnte 


t$ woflte 


i$ ginge 


t$ fprfic^e 


9. I must 


10. I should 


bu gingefi 


bu tyrfid&eft 


id) miifete 


id} foUte 


er ginge 


er fprfid&e 


11. I might 12,1 should be allowed 






i<$ tn5<$te 


i$ bitrfte. 
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Perfect. 

t$ (a Be ge$abt, gebrad&t, geforocfcen; id) fci gewefen, geworben, gegangen; 
i$ $abc gefonnt, gewofli, gemufit, gejoflt, gento$t, gebutft. 

Pluperfect. 

i$ & ft tie geljabt, gebra<$t, gef proven; i<$ toffrc getoefen, getoorben, gegangen; 
i4 fcftite gefonnt, getooflt, gemu§t, gefoflt, gemocfct, geburft. 

Future I. 

i$ toerbe fyabm, Jein, toerben, btingen, gefcen, foremen, 
bu werbeft fjaben, fein, toerben, bringen, ge&en, ipted&en, 
er toerbe fcaben, fein, toerben, bringen, ge£en, foremen, 
u. f. to. 
id) toetbe f5nnen, tooflen, miiffen, foflen, m5gen, bttrfen. 

Future IT. 

t<$ toerbe gefcabt, gebrad)t, gejjn:o($en*|aben; i$ toerbe getoefen, 
getnorben, gegangen fein. 

1. The present (perfect and future) of the subjunctive 
is quite regular and formed by dropping the it of the in- 
finitive, there is no modification of the vowel, the 3 d person 
singular is like the 1 st , but the 2 d person singular has cji 
and 2 d person plural et. 

2. The imperfect (pluperfect) of irregular verbs is form- 
ed by modifying the vowel of the imperfect of the indi- 
cative, and adding e to the 1 st and 3 d person singular. 
Regular verbs do not differ in the imperfect of the sub- 
junctive from the imperfect of the indicative. 

II. Use of the subjunctive. 

The subjunctive is in the German language much more 
used than in English, and therefore offers some difficulty 
to a foreigner. It is used to express a possibility, not a 
reality, and chiefly occurs in accessory sentences and in 
the 3 d person, in which it particularly differs from the 
indicative. 

«ufgobe 112. 

The subjunctive is required: 

1. When what a person says, appears doubtful or 
uncertain. 

Sr toirb nidjt genefen, e$ fci benn, ba& cr in cm 93at> 
fldje. ©3 tft ungetoifi, toann er bie SReife antreten toerbe; 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. ' 9 
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and) ift e§ gteidjguttig, 06 cr retfe ober $u $aufe bfeibe. 
SRan frage tipt tmhtblid} ober man fdjretbe an ifyt, er giebt 
feme Sfottoort. SBer er audj fri, toad er and) getyan $abe, 
tdj fann iljm trid)t fetnb fein. 6? ift fehter, ber ifm gtei$e. 
@ud)e einen, ber btr Ijelfe. <£& ift iljm Ijetlfam, bag er reife. 

2. When a trisA or tftfention is expressed (in English 
the infinitive, in German the conjunctions bag, bamit with 
the subjunctive). 

3$ toiutfdje, bag er balb fomtne, unb idj $ofJe, bag er 
bet un$ btribe. 3dj rate bir, bag bu nadjgebeft. S)er Xrjt 
l)at fcerorbnet, bag er SBetn trinfe. ©r [part, bamtt er nidjt 
SRangel tribe. ©r ft>rid)t fo taut, bamtt iljn icber uerfte^e. ®r 
Ifiuft, bamtt er toarm toerbe. S)er SBater ttntnfdjt, bag fein Sofyt 
fhtbiere. Sr fjofft, bag'er rin tftdjtiger Hrjt toerbe. 

3. When the predicate is quoted as a declaration or 
opinion of another person, or even the same person that 
speaks. 

©r fagt, biefer SSaum trage Irine grudjt. Efifar beridjtet, 
er fei in SBritannien getoefen. S)er ftnabe fagt, er fei Irani; unb 
tdj ertoiberte, toenn er Irani fet, miiffe er jum SCrjt geljen. S)u 
gtaubft, er rebe bte SBaljrljeit; anbere aber meinen, er liige. SKan 
glaubte fritter, bte Sonne gelje urn bte (£rbe, unb bte Srbe ftelje 
ftitt. @r fagt, bag er nid)t tommen I5nne, nid&t bmmen tootte, 
bflrfe. ©age iljm, bag er geljen bilrfe, mfiffe, foUe, m5ge, Idnne. 
3$ erlaubte tJjm, bag er ge^en bilrfe, riet iljm aber, bag er 
nt$t ju lange bleibe. 3d) aertyradj il)m, bag id) fflr iljn forgen 
rootle. @r be^auptet, bag er nodj 3eit genug Ijabe. 3)er $auf« 
mann l)at fid) t)on feinem ®efd)aft jurftdgejogen, toetl er glaubte, 
bag er SSermflgen genug l)abe, um angene^m leben ju Wnnen. 
3)er SSater Derfarad) feinem ©oljn, bag er auf bte Untoerfttfit 
geljen Iflnne, h>enn er fteigig fet unb fein (Seamen gut befte$e. 

genefen to recover fwfcen to seek 

cS fei betm unless IjeUfara wholesome 

bte IReife journey nad&ge&en to give in 

antteten start for fetnb angry with 

gletd&gttltig indifferent fparen to save 

06 whether bamit in order that 
tntttiblidj by word of mouth ber SHangel the want 

toer au$ whoever teiben to suffer 

W08 au$ whatever ttt$tig clever 

gleid&en to Resemble bie Stud)t fruit 
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ungetotfs uncertain forgot fttc to take care of 

bettdjten to report Beljaupten to assert 

erwibctn to reply etlauben to permit 

reben to speak bo§ ©efdjffft business 

bic 3Ba(t$ett truth fi<$ jurflefjiefjen to retire 

ntehten to think $enn5gen fortune 

liigen to lie angenefjm at ease 

raten (ie, a) to advise befte$en (a, a) to pass. 

From the examples under number 3 is to be seen, 
that the Germans always use the subjunctive in indirect 
quotations with or without the conjunction baft. Without 
bag, the position of the words is that of a principal sen- 
tence; with the conjunction bag, the position of the words 
is that of the subordinate sentence. 

Indirect quotations, deviating from the English, are in 
the same tense as the corresponding direct quotation would 
require. When in English the imperfect and pluperfect, in 
German the present and perfect is used. 

Ex. ESfor beridjtet: 3d) bin in Sritaunien getoefen (perf.). 
©&far beridjtet, er fei in Sritannien getoefen. 3)er SSatcr oer* 
fpradj feinem ©ol)n: ©u fattnft auf bic Unioerfitftt geljen (pres.). 
2)er Sater oerfyrad) feinem @ol)n, er !5nne anf bie Untoerfitfit geljen. 

Translate the preceding sentences of no 1, 2, 3 into 
English and back into German. 

«ttfgct&e 113. 

too <w<$ whereever toann au<$ whenever 

tootyin and) whereever too§ er au$ tooUe whatever he may want 

tote aud) howsoever f o otel er aud) toofle ever so much he may want. 

3)ie ®inber toaren feljr traurig; fie furdjteten, iftr SSoter 
toerbe batb fterben. ©ie fatten geljofft, er toerbe nod) redjt Iang 
leben. 3d) ertoartete, er toerbe l)eute fommen, aber er ift nidjt 
erfdjienen. SRandje benfen, ed fei unmflgtid), ben Storbpot ntit 
©djiffen ober ©djlitten ju erreid&en, man miiffe oerfud)en, mittefe 
eined CuftbaOonS baljin ju fommen. 3$ tate bir, bag bu tljueft, 
toad bein SBater toiinfdjt. $er ©filler Ijofft, bag er ju Dfiern 
fein Seamen madden unb Officer toerben fonne. S)er unartige 
Snabe beljauptet, bag er bie 9Baf)rf)eit gefagt Ijabe. ©tauben 
©ie nidjt, bag er gelogen Ijabe? ©r tootle ober tootte nidjt, er 
foil geljen. SRein ©ol)n beljauptet, er fei in ber ®ird)e getoefen, 
t>aben ©ie Ujn bort gefeljen? (£d fofte, toad ed tootte, id) mug 
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bad SBudEj Ijaben. @o Diet er aud(j arbeiie, er totrb fc^toerlic^ 
fein Sjamen befteljen. SEBad er aud& fage, tote Tann man einent 
fiflgner glauben? SBoljitt er aud) fKet)e, bie ©trafe hrirb i^n er* 
eilen. Me glauben, em fold&ed Unterneljmen fei ju getoagt S)er 
8rjt rjerorbne, toad er tootle, ber patient befolflt nic^t feine SBor* 
fdjriften. 3<f) bin feljr burftig, id) trinfe ben SBein, er fei fftfj 
ober fauer. 3$ bin fo f)ungrig, id) effe, toad ed audj fei. Qeber 
gelje feined SBeged. (Er rebe bie SBa^r^eit unb geftelje, bag er 
gefeljlt l)at. ©r foredje, fo Diel er toofle, aber er arbeite audj. 
3)u rjerfid&erft mid), bu Ijabeft tneinen greunb gefeljen, aber irrft 
bu bid) ni$t? Sr erjfiljlte mir, er fei jtoeintal in (Sxglanb ge* 
toefen, Ijabe fid) lange in Sonbon aufgeljalten unb fenne bie ©tabt 
fel)r genau. ©r oerfidjert, Sonbon Ijabe i^m beffer gefatten aid 
$arid, audj gebe ed in Sonbon toiele, unb oietleidjt nodf) bebeu* 
tenbere Sunfttoerfe aid in $arid. 3Kan fagt, ber egtjptifd&e 
Dbelid! in Sonbon fei fletner aid ber in SJJarid. 

Sined f d^icft fid) nidfjt filr aHe; felje jeber, h>ie er'd treibe, 
felje ieber, too er bteibe, unb toer fteljt, ba| er nidjt faHe. (®5tl)e.) 

erwarten to expect bie ©orjdjrift prescription 

ber 6d)litten the sledge reben to speak 

unm5fllid) impossible gefiefjen to avow, confess 

mittelS (gen.) by means of fe$len to do wrong 

ber Suftbaflon balloon berfi^ern to assure 

befymptrn to maintain fid) itren to be mistaken 

f<$toerU<$ hardly erj8$len to tell, relate 

ber fittgner liar fl$ ouftjalten (s.) to stay 

flie&en (o, o) to flee genau accurately, well 

bie Strafe punishment (ebeutenb valuable, important 

ereilen to overtake ftunfttoerf work of art 

ba9 Unternefjmcn enterprise fid) jdjitfen to be suitable 

toagen to risk treiben (ie, te) to get on, to act. 

Hitfgate 114. 

Translate the preceding exercise back from English 

into German. 

«ufgaBe 115. 

Tell the beggar, that she should (pres.) go, I could 
not give her anything now. He said, that he had been 
(perf.) at school. History reports, that the Phoenicians had 
sailed (perf.) in their ships as far as England, even to the 
Baltic. My friend relates, he had sailed in a steamer to 
Spain, had suffered shipwreck in the gulf of Biscay and 
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had scarcely saved his bare life, most passengers had perish- 
ed in the sea. The man sends you word, that he had 
been here, but as he had not met you and must by all 
means speak to you, he would come (fut.) again after dinner. 
My friend maintains, he had seen me this morning and 
had met me before the gate, and yet I have not been out 
of the house. His master assured me, that your son had 
amended, that he was industrious now, and belonged to 
the best [boys] of his class. Who, after a long and severe 
winter, does not wish, that spring may soon come and the 
sun may shine bright and warm again down from the blue 
clear sky? Who, and be he ever so rich, does not wish, 
that he may be (become) richer still? Which mother, by 
the sick-bed of her child, does not pray, that it may soon 
recover? Which mother, by the death-bed of her darling, 
does not hope, that she may see him again in heaven? 
Which weary [man] does not expect, that a recreating sleep 
will strengthen him anew and refresh him? He who 
demands, that we (man) revere him for his wealth, has also 
a right to demand, that we revere a mountain, that has 
gold in it. He may say ever so much, I can no more 
believe him. He may study ever so much now, it is too 
late, he will not ascend at school. I am very hungry, let 
me have something to eat, whatever it be. Tell him, I 
must see (foredjen) him, when or whereever it be. Which 
sick [man] does not hope, that medical assistance and me- 
dicine will restore him? I am too busy now, I can see 

nobody, whoever it be. 

beggar bie SBettlettn death-bed ba§ Sotenbett 

to report beridjten to pray beten 

to sail fasten (u, a) to recover mieber gefunb tocrben 

. as far as bis na$ darling bet Siebling 

even to fogar bis in weary miibe 

the Baltic bie Oftfee recreating erquicfenb 

to suffer etleiben (Hit, i) strengthen anew neu ftftrfen 
shipwreck bet ©#tffbrod) 1 to refresh erfrifdjen 

gulf ber ©otf 1 medical arjtli<& 

Biscay $3iScat)a assistance bie $ttlfe 

scarcely faum to restore Ijerftetten 

to save retien to demand oerlattgen 

naked, bare nacft to revere oerefyren 

send word fagen laffen wealth ber JReid&tum 2 
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to meet treffen (a, o) Begegneit for, on account of toegevCgen.) 

by all means buntonf ever bo much no$ fo triel 

to amend fty beffern to ascend fteigen, ouf — 

ever so rich no$ fo teid) let have geben 

sick-bed taS Jtranteiibett too busy }u ]tfpt beftftftigt. 

68:Stfti*n. 

Conditional. 

Present conditional. 

I should (might) have, be, become, bring, go, speak 

i$ toftrbe (abeit, Jcin, toctben, brutgen, ge&en, frreo)eit 

bu toflrbep (aben k. 

er toftrbe |aben ic. 

Past conditional. 

I should have had, brought, spoken; been, become, gone. 

i<$ ttftrbe ge$abt,gebTa$t,gej)>r04en $a ben; getoefen, getoorben, gegangenfein. 

Kttfiftbe 116. 

Practise. 

I should have seen him, would he have learned it? 
would you have sent it? they would not have said so, he 
would not have called me. I should have been there, would 
he have fallen? would he have died? would you have re- 
mained here? would he have become blind? they would not 
have run so fast, I should have taken a drive to day, he 
would have gone there on horseback. Would you have 
eaten such bread? I should not have carried the parcel, he 
would not have gone, he would not have awoke (auftoadjen). 
I should have sent the letter. I should have thought, I 
should have gone by railway, we should have returned in 
a (mit bem) steamer, we should have got rid of him (tofc 
toerben), he would have become old, we should have slept 
well, whe should have paid for our passage (bic Sfafjrt), we 
should have danced last night, we should have skated, I 
should have taken a walk, what would have become of 
(<W3) him? 

III. Use of the conditional. 

1. The conditional is used to express that an action, 
which is not real, is supposed to be real. 
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2. The present conditional corresponds with the im- 
perfect of the subjunctive, the past conditional with the 
pluperfect of the subjunctive. If the antecedent begins with 
the conjunction if, toe nit, the subsequent sentence frequently 
begins with the corresponding conjunction fo. 

3. The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
often used instead of the conditional. 

4. The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
used to express a wish. 

5. SBenn (fattS, tm Sail), if (in case), connected with a 
past tense always governs the subjunctive, connected with a 
present or perfect it always governs the indicative. 

Ex. 1. 2. 3. SBenn bu aufridjtig tofireft, fo glaubte man 
bit unb afleS ftfinbe (imperf.) attberS. SBenn bie ©rbe ftadj 
to&re, fo ttritrbe bie ©onne an alien Orten jugtetd) aufgeljen. 
SBenn bie ©tbrdje, bie ©djtoaften, bie SKad&tigallett unb anbere 
Sugodgel tm SBinter bet un3 btteben, fo toflrben fie toerljungern. 
SBenn man ®olb madden Rtonte, fo toftrben loir batb eine grofte 
3Kenge biefeS 2Retafl8 Ijaben unb bad (Mb oerl5re feinen SBert. 

4. D bag bod) atle, toeldje Suft junt Semen Ijaben, and) 
bie ©elegenljeit baju fatten, unb bag bod) biejenigen, tt)eld)e 
©etegen^eit fjaben, Suft fatten! $5tteft & u &<>$ gefdjttriegen! 

5. SBenn er nid)t franl ift, toarum tfifjt er ben 3)oftor 
lommen! SBenn er ntdji tranf to are, toiirbe er aufgeftanben fein. 

aufticfctig sincere bet Sugbogct bird of passage 

fie^en to stand, be bet(ungern to starve 

ember* different bie SHenge quantity 

ftodfr flat ber 2Bcrt 1 value 

bet Ort place bie Suft a mind 

juflleid) at the same time bie $etegen(eit opportunity 

aufge$en (s.) to rise fefyoeigen (ie, ie) to be silent 

ber @tor$ 1 stork fotnmen taffen to send for 

bie 9la<$tigatt nightingale aufflejen (s.) to get up. 

KitfiaBe 117. 

Practise (use the imperfect and pluperfect of the sub- 
junctive instead of the conditional). 

If it should rain (imperf.), if it had rained hard; if it 
were late, if it had been late; if he came here, if he had 
come here; if he became ill, if he had become ill. If he 
should go there (imperf.), if he had gone there; if he re- 
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mained long, if he had remained long; if he wrote to day, 
if he had written yesterday; if you brought it, if you had 
brought it. If you paid for the ring, if you had not paid 
for it; if you had time, if you had had time; if you knew 
it, if you had not known it; if you knew him, if you had 
known him. If it were cold, if it had been cold; if you 
bought it, if you had bought it; if you [should] read it, 
if you had read it; if he went on horseback, if he had 
gone on horseback; if you went by a steamer, if you had 
gone by a steamer. If it snowed, if it had snowed; if he 
cut himself, if he had cut himself; if he perished (um- 
lommen), if he had perished; if he died, if he had died; if 
he took, if he had taken; if it burned, if it had burnt; 
if he threw, if he had thrown; if he named, if he had 
named (nettnen); if he spoiled it, if he had spoiled it (Der* 
berbcn). 

Some irregular imperfects of the subjunctive: 
brennen, nennen, fennen: brennete, netmete, lennete; 
fteljen, toerfen, fierben, Derberben, bacfen: ftitabe, toftrfe, 
ftfltbe, Dcrbflrbe, bflfc. 

fhtfgrie 118. 

I should do you this favor, if it were possible. If I 
were in (an) your place, I should speak to the man or 
write to (an) him. If he had the treasures of Croesus, he 
would not be happy. If this poor man were ever (nodj) 
so rich, he could not be happier. He would be happier, 
if he left off gambling. He would have been happier, if 
he had left off gambling. If you knew, how ill I am, you 
would not be astonished to find me in bed. He would 
not have done it, if he had foreseen the result. He would 
not have begun the lawsuit, if he had foreseen the issue. 
I should think myself ungrateful, did I not consider j^ou 
as (ate) my benefactor. I should wish (tootten) (imperf.) 
you would do (imperfect) it. I should wish (tootten), you 
would go (imperf.) there. I should wish, you had done it. 
I should wish, you had gone there. I should have wished 
(toiinfdjen, pluperf.) to see him, if it had been . possible. I 
should like (m5gcn) to read this book, if I had only time. 
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I should wish (toottcn), I could read a German book. I 

should wish, I could speak and write German correctly. 

If he had friends, he would be happier. If he were rich, 

he would travel much. If you worked more and if you 

did not speak English so much, you would speak German 

fluently. Why has your sister not done her exercises? 

She would have done them, if she had not been prevented. 

She would learn better, if she had more time, and you 

would have no reason to complain of her. I should write, 

if you approved of it. I should have written (pluperf.), if 

you had approved of it. We should go to church, if the 

weather was not so bad. We should have gone to church, 

if the weather had not been so bad. If you listened to 

my advice, you would thank me for it (once) some day. 

favor ber (Befallen benefactor bet 2Bo$lt$fiter 

possible mSglidj correctly ri$tig 

place bte Stette to travel reifen 

treasure ber 6<$afc 1 fluently fltefjenb 

to leave off aufgeben (s.) to prevent abljatten (s.) 

to foresee t>orauSfe(en (s.) reason ber Qrunb 1, bte Urfad&e 

the result bie gotgen to complain of ft4 beflagen Met 

lawsuit ber $ro)e& 1 to approve of (ttttgen 

issue ber ttuSgang to listen to folgen (dat.) 

ungrateful unbanftar advice ber 9tat 

to consider as anf e$en alS (s.) to thank banfen (dat.) 
once, some day cinft, etnjtenS. 

fhtfgnBe 119. 

I should buy that horse, if I had money enough. I 
should have bought the horse, if I had had money enough. 
If you went there, you would see him. If you had gone 
there, you would have seen him. If I lend him the book, 
he would not return it to me. If you had come a little 
sooner, you would have seen the emperor. If your master 
knew, what you have done, he would scold you. Take 
care, you might fall. I should like (m5gen) to know, where 
my pen is. I should like to know, who has taken it. He 
would like to know, who that officer is. We should like 
to know, which is the way to the station. I should like 
to know, what o'clock it is. Would you not like to know, 
who the lady is, that plays so well? They would like to 
know the author of that book. Would you learn [to] dance, 
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if I learned it? I should have learned to dance, if you 

had learned it. Would you go to England, if I went with 

you? I should have gone there, if you had gone with me. 

I should like to know, why I can not speak German so 

well as you. I will tell you: You would speak it quite as 

well as I, if you were not so timid. If you had studied 

your lessons more carefully, you would not be afraid to 

speak. Would you do me a favor? Tell me, what you 

want; I would do anything to please you. I want fifty 

Marks, you would do me a favor, if you would lend them 

to me. I would do it with all my heart, if I could; but 

having no money myself (felbffc), it is not possible [for] me 

to do you that favor. Would you go out, if I remained 

at home? I should willingly remain at home, if you 

went out. I should not have gone out, if you had not 

remained at home. Should it be stormy, I would put off 

my departure. Should the sea be rough, I should only go 

to morrow, I should be sea-sick with (bci) this rough sea. 

to return juriitfgeben (s.) to want tofinf<$en 

to scold gem fen mit anything alleS 

to take care a$t ge&en to please you Stjnen 311 (Befallen 

to like gern mBgen with all my heart toon §erjen gem 

author ber Serfoffer willingly getn 

timid fdjtidjtern departure bie Hbretfe 

carefully jorgffittig rough (sea) unru^ig 

favor ber (Befallen sea-sick feefran! 
to think (with an adj.) fatten fiir. 

ffatfgate 120. 

Seifpiel: SBtire ed ntdglidj, fo toiirbe id) Sfyten biefett 
(Befallen tf)im. SB&re idj an Sljrer ©telle, fo ttrfirbe id) mit bent 
SRanne foremen, ober an iljn fdjreiben. 

Write out 25 sentences of the two preceding exercises 
without putting if, toeim. 

KttfgaBe 121. 

Wellington would hardly have gained the battle of 
Waterloo without Bluchers assistance. Before Bluchers 
arrival, he exclaimed: I would, it was night, or the Prus- 
sians would come (imperf.). If Egmont had listened to 
Orange's advice and entreaties, he would not have remained 
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at Brussels after Albas arrival, and would not have mount- 
ed the scaffold. If Philipp had not sent (the) cruel Alba 
to Brussels, the Netherlands would have remained a Spanish 
province. Spain would be as rich as England, if the 
Spaniards had understood to avail themselves properly of 
their colonies. Without a compass Columbus would not 
have dared (to) undertake his first great voyage of discovery. 
Who, in the beginning of this century, would have thought 
of steamers, that cross the ocean, of railways and electric 
telegraph I and yet we should think now we could not live 
without them. Who would (mdgen) now do without pota- 
toes, rice, coffee, tea, tobacco! and yet our ancestors lived 
quite happy without these products. The numerous popu- 
lation of Europe would no more be able to exist, if not 
other parts of the world provided us with their products. 
How could we spare the hides of South- America! Without 
them we should not have leather sufficient for (jit) our 
boots. With what should we clothe ourselves, if America 
did not provide us with cotton, Australia with wool? How 
dear would not bread and meat sometimes be, if we did 
not get corn and meat from America. How gloomy would 
be many a room, if the Americans had not those great 
stores of petroleum! England and Holland would not be 
so rich, if they had had no colonies. The Turks would 
no more be at Constantinople, if the European powers 
would agree, or knew to whom they should give their 
country. The Chinese and Japanese would not have opened 
their ports to the Europeans, if they had not been forced 
to do so (baju). Alexander the Great would not have con- 
quered the large Persian empire with his small army, if he 
had not been a great general, and if his army had not been 
very brave. If book-printing had not been invented, Luther 
would perhaps not have succeeded in the reformation of 
the church. In what state would (the) earth be without 
the light and the heat of the sun. 

hardly f<$tt>erli<$, fount . population bie 93et>5lfetunQ 

assistance bie gttlfe to exist leben, egifHeren 

arrival bie ttniunft part of world bet (Stbietl 1 

to exclaim auSrufen (le, u) s. to provide toetfe^en 
entreaty bie SKtte to spare entbe&ten 
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to mount befletgen (ie, ie) hides of cattle ftittbtriefy&ftute 1 

scaffold baS ©djafott leather bo§ Seber 

cruel graufam sufficient fjinretdjenb 

province bie $rotrftty to clothe fid) Heiben 

to avail 9lu$en jtefcen auS cotton bie ^BdummoQe 

properly rtgttg (adj.) wool bie SBofle 

colony bie Aolonie gloomy bflfter 

compass ber Stompab store bet SSortat 

to dare toagen to agree einS (eintg) fetn 

to undertake unternetjmen to open 5ffnen 

voyage of discovery dntbedungS* port ber §afen 

reifc to force jtoingen (a, u) 

beginning ber 3lnfang to conquer erofcern 

century baS 3a(r(unbert 1 Persian petfifd) 

to cross burd)fa$ren empire ba§ ffieicfc 1 

ocean ber Ogean general ber gelb^err 4 

to do without entBe(ren to succeed in gettttgen (a, u) 

rice ber SfceiS state ber 3uftanb 1 

ancestor ber SSorfafcr 5 heat bie #itje 

product baS $robuft 1. 

69. Celtiott. 

Should follte. Whether, if, ob. In case, f alls, im gall. 

1. ©oUte e8 ftiirmifd) fein, fo toiirben ttrir unfcrc Stbreife 
auffdjieben. 

2. SBenn e3 fttirmifd) fcin follte, toiirben to'vc unfere Stbreife 
auffdjieben. 

3. ©ottten @ie Don ber ©ad&e ettoaS SR&tyereS (particulars) 
i)8ren, fo bittc id), e3 mir gleid) mitjutetfen (inform). 

4. ©3 fragt fid), ob biefe 9iad)rid)ten ju&erlfiffig (positive) finb. 
1. 3. If the antecedant begins with follte, the sub- 
sequent must begin with fo. 

4. If, whether, expressing an uncertainty, is in German 
ob, generally governing the indicative (in case: Less. 68, rule 5). 

fbtfgafie 122. 

I think, the watch will go well (rtdjtig); but should it 
gain or lose, you know how to regulate it (man). My watch 
does not go, I do not know, if I have forgotten to wind it 
up. Try to wind it up, but be careful, in case it is not 
gone down. Do you know, if the hands are of gold? They 
look so, but I really can not tell you, whether they are 
of gold or not; not every thing (atted) that is bright, is 
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gold. Your clock is usually fast, do you know, if this is 
also the case to day? I think it is some minutes slow to 
day. — Ask the shoemaker, if he can make me the boots 
by (bid) Saturday. Should he not be able (e&), I will order 
them of (bet) another shoemaker. He will make them by 
that time (bid bo^in), but in case they should be finished 
too late, he will bring them early on Sunday morning. 
Ask the servant, if the postman has been here and brought 
a newspaper or letters for me, in case he has not yet been 
here (ba), wait for him, and bring them directly to me in 
my room. The winter is so mild, it rains so much, it is 
doubtful, if we shall be able to skate this winter. Should 
there be no ice in the river, we have the skating-rink in 
(jur) compensation. Do you think, a skating-rink can com- 
pensate for real ice, the narrow closed space for the ex- 
tended tract of ice with its merry bustle in the open air? 
Whether Schiller or Goethe was. the greater poet, you ask 
me. We will not dispute about their merits. Each of them 
was great in his way and many of their works will be 
immortal. In case your time should allow (it), and you 
should have sufficient knowledge of (im) German, do not 
neglect to read Schiller's Tell and Wallenstein, his ballads 
and his song of the bell, on any account also Goethe's 
Egmont, his Iphigenia and his Torquato Tasso, and should 
it not be too hard for you, his Faust. In case the illness 
should take a critical turn, we (man) must consult another 
physician. Whether medical skill can save the patient is 
doubtful; but if we should not do all, that is in our power, 
for the preservation of his life, we should make ourselves 
reproaches afterwards. What powerful kings of ancient times 
had planned and could not carry out, a plain private gentle- 
man of our time has done (it). Lesseps has built the canal 
of Suez; what if (ob) in his high age he will also succeed 
in digging through the Isthmus of Panama? 

to gain (watch) t>orge(en (s.) extended toeit 



to lose » na($ge$en (s.) tract of ice bie 

to regulate regulieren bustle bag Sretben 

to wind up oufjteben (s.) merry ft5l)li<$ 

careful t>orfid)tig open air bie freie Sufi 

to go down ablaufen (s.) to dispute about flteiten liber 
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hand (watch) bet geiger merit bo8 tBetbienp 1 

really tt>itttt$ sufficient $inlftngli$ 

every thing atteft in his way in feiner 93trt 

to be bright glftngen immortal unfterMi$ 

clock bie ttyr knowledge bie ftenntniffe (plur.) 

to be fast borgeften critical bebenfli<$ 

case ber QfaQ turn bie ©enbung 

to be slow na$ge(en to consult ju 9tat tfttyn 

to order Befleflen skill bie tfunft 1 

to be finished fertig toerben power bie 9Ka$t 1 

mild milb preservation bie (Erftaltung 

doubtful gtoeifetyaft reproach ber ©ornmrf 1 

skating-rink bie ffloKBagn powerful mfl<$tig 
compensation bie (Bntftftbigung ancient alt 

to compensate entf<$ftbigen to plan ptanen 

narrow eng to carrv out auSfityren 

closed gefdjfofjen plain ctnfadj 

space ber fflaum 1 private gentleman cin ^ribotmann 
to dig through bur<$(le<$en (a, o). 

70. Ccltiott. 

He could have gone er tyfltte gefcen !5nnen 
he should (ought to) have gone er t)dtte ge$en foflen 
he would have been allowed to go er (fitte gefcen bttrfen 
he would have liked to go er tyfitte ge$en mSgen. 

(Er ijfttte ben ffltrgt !5ntten Ijolen loffen; tuenn man ben Srjt 
Ij&tte !6nnen Ijoten taffen. These* auxiliaries, connected with 
two infinitives, always precede them. 

KitfgnBe 128. 

He could have worked, if he had chosen (getooUt). You 
should have got up early on (bci) such an occasion. You 
ought to have punished the boy for his impudence. I 
should not have liked to be present at a bull-fight. Would 
you have liked to see such a sight? Could you not have 
come a little sooner? you have come too late. She should 
not have paid [for] her new watch, before she knew, that 
it would go well. How could that miser have survived the 
loss of his fortune? Could you not have told him the 
truth? Would he have been permitted to frequent such 
bad society, if his parents had known it? The boys ought 
to have attended divine service regularly every Sunday. If 
the man had not neglected his business, he could not have 
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lost so much money. Could you not have sent for the 
book, if you wanted it? Could you not have sent for a 
bottle of beer, if you were thirsty? Would you not have 
liked to take a walk this afternoon, if the weather had 
been fine? Should you not have got this letter copied, 
before you sent it? Should you not have sent for a phy- 
sician in such a critical case? 

Wicked people must be imprisoned, because they use 
their liberty to disturb the happiness of their neighbours. 
If the weather continues [to be] fine, we will take a long walk 
this afternoon. Suffering (inf.) for folly does nobody good, 
unless it makes people wiser in future. Unless he is very 
much changed, I can not allow you to keep company with 
him. I will leave my penknife here, in case you should 
want it. You may make this tour, provided your parents 
will give their consent. Though you have wronged me so 
very often, yet I will pardon you. Although he is bent 
with (toon) the weight of years, he is still very healthy and 
strong. Honour your parents, that God may bless you. 
I will wake you, lest you oversleep yourself. I can not 
see, that I am more to be blamed than you. I will prove, 
that I have stated the truth. God grant, that you may 
succeed in your understaking. I can not doubt, but (ba& 
nidjt) she will be successful. If we find him at home, he 
is sure to accompany us. He will undertake the job, if 
he has time. Answer me on your honour, if you have not 
intended to do him wrong. While I write these lines, her 
state of health has changed materially. When the ship was 
going (toollte) to leave the harbour, a violent storm arose, 
which .compelled us to return. When the corn is dry, it 

will be taken (bringen) to the barn. 

occasion Me (Selegenljeit tour bie £out 

impudence bie gredjfjeit provided botauSgefefct bafj 

to be present at beitoofcnen (dat.) s. consent bie (Simmfliguttg 

bull-fight baS @tiergefed)t 1 to wrong unredjt tyun 

sight bet HnMid 1 to pardon beqetyen (te, ie) 

miser ber <3eia(al9 1 to bend beugen 

survive ttbetleben the weight bie fiaft 

loss ber SSerluft 1 to bless fegnen 

to frequent befudjen to wake toecfen 

society bie @efettfd)aft lest batnit nid)t 
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to attend fcefudjen to oversleep fi$ berf$lafen 

divine service bet ©ottefibtenft 1 to prove betoeifen (ie, ie) 

business ba& <8ef<$fifi 1 to state beri$ten 

to send for §olen Iaffcn to grant geben 

to take a walk jpajieren gejen undertaking bo§ Unterne$men 

to get copied abfdjreiben Iaffcn successful gltttfltg 

to send off abfd&iden (s.) to accompany begleitett (r.) 

to imprison etnfetfern (s.) job bad $ing 

to use gebraudjen to intend beabfh$tigen 

liberty bie 8?tei&eit line bie 3eile 

to disturb ftBrcn state of health ber (8efunb$ett$* 
happiness baS ©Hid juftanb 

neighbour ber VHtmenft 4 to change fl<$ toerfinbern 

to continue Meiben materially n>efentli<$ 

to suffer Ieiben to leave tterfoffen 

folly bie £$or$eit harbour ber $afen - 

unless toernt ni<$t violent |eftig 

in future fiir bie Sufunft to arise fig er(ebett (o, o) 

to keep company umge$en(s.) to compel jtoingen (a, u) 

barn bie €><$eutte. 

71. Ccttiott. 

The familiar imperative. 

Come, lomme, lommt. Go, flelje, ge^t. Speak, fimcl), 
forecfjt. Read, lie$, left. Rest a little, rulje bid) cm tt>enig 
au%, rutyt eudfj ein tt>enifl mt3. Only fancy, ftette bir nur Dor, 
ftetlt eudj nur toor. 

1. It is formed in singular by dropping the n, or 
sometimes the en of the infinitive; in plural by adding t 
or ct to the root of the verb. 

2. Verbs with the vowel c in the root, which change 
this vowel in the 2 d and 3 d person of the present tense 
into i or ie, take also i or ie in the imperative singular, 
and drop the en of infinitive. 

Ex. ©prid), fieS, ttrirf, bridf), befieljt, (rieb, ftety. 

3. The separable prefix of separable verbs goes to the end. 

4. The corresponding reflective pronouns are bir and 
bidf) in singular and eudfj in plural. 

5. The imperative never begins with the adverb. 

6. The familiar imperative is used in family life, in 
the bible, in the pulpit, in schools, and when we speak in 
general without addressing an individual. 
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ttnfgafie 124. 

1. (Singular.) Take care my child, do not fall and do 
not hurt yourself, do not run and do not break the bottle. 
Your shoes are dirty, go to the servant and have them 
cleaned. Bead loud and distinctly, when you read to a 
foreigner, and do not speak fast, or he will not understand 
you. Give these alms to the poor old woman and tell her 
to wait (bafj fie), I want (toottte) to speak to her. Finish 
your work, and then go to the play-ground and play with 
the other children. Please, give me a pen. Be so good 
as (unb) to lend me (imper.) your book. Carry this chair 
into the garden. Fetch a bottle of beer from the cellar. 
Do not read that book, it is no good book for you. Say 
what you think. Do what you can. Take this wood into 
the barn and then fetch some water from the well. Take 
(bring) this money to your mother, but do not lose it, and 
ask her, whether we dine soon; give this newspaper to your 
brother. When you want money, apply to your father, I 
have myself too little. Give me my hat and stick, I will 
go out and come with me. Help yourself (dat.) and God 
will help you. Always speak the truth, never lie. First 
think and then speak. Always do your duty, never neglect 
it. Take care of yourself. Be careful (cautions). Do not 
sleep, when I read to you. Finish (fdjliefjen) your letter 
now, it must [go] to the post-office now. Imagine you were 
a king, what would you do? Be attentive, when you do 
your sums. Read the letter loud. Remind me of my 
promise, if I should forget it. Remind me of my debt. 
Be ashamed of your bad conduct. Do not disturb me, while 
I do my sum. Do not interrupt me with your questions. 
Always keep your promise, never forget, never break it. 

2. (Plural.) Boys, pay attention, be diligent and do 
your work well, that I may be satisfied with you. Come 
to me and tell me, what has happened, but speak distinctly 
and speak (rcben) the truth. Be attentive and answer to 
(auf) my questions. Get up, it is time to rise; wash and 
dress yourselves and then come to breakfast. Go to bed 
now, but do not make any noise in your bedroom. Bring 
me your copy-books and then learn your lessons by heart. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 10 
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Do not drink any cold water, before you have cooled your- 
selves, walk quietly, do not run. Fill your glasses, Mends, 
and drink with me (cmf) the health of our queen. Be 
quick, or you will b6 (come) too late to church. Go in. 
Do not laugh, I am in full earnest. Please, do not talk, 
while your sister sings. Do not make so much noise, or 
you will wake our poor invalid. Listen (pay attention), 
when I read to you. Always behave so, that you must 
not be ashamed of your conduct. Give (sing) us a merry 
song. Repeat the last two lessons and write the next 
exercise. Love virtue, hate vice. Do not walk too quick, 
I can not follow you. Do not flatter yourselves that you 

know much [of] French. Only fancy, they thought me rich, 

to hurt one's self ft$ (dat.) to be in full earnest el gatt| 

tof&e tljun emft meinen 

to clean reinigen merry lujHg 

distinctly beutlMJ song ba8 fiieb 2 

foreigner bet HuStftnber vice bo8 Softer 

to finish fertig madden to flatter one's self fl<$ (dat.) 
well ber Shunnen fameidjeln 

to apply to {14 toenben on to fancy fl<$ (dat.) toorfteHen (b.) 
to imagine fl<$ (dat.) einbilben (s.) to think rich fUr rei$ fatten (te, a) 

to pay attention a$t geben sum bie ftegenaufgabe 

to happen gef$e$en (fdn) to remind of erinnern an 

question bie fjfrage the debt bie Sdjulb 

noise ber Sfttm to disturb fttren 

to cool one's self fH abftt(fen to interrupt unterbre$en (a, o). 

ftitfgate 125. 

Passages from the Bible. 

Offer unto (dat.) God thanksgiving, and pay thy 
vows unto the (dat.) most high and call upon me in the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify 
me. Cast me not away from thy presence and take not 
thy holy spirit from me. Depart from evil and do good 
and dwell for evermore. Trust in the Lord and do good, 
dwell in thy land and support thyself honestly. Commit 
thy way into the Lord and trust in him, he shall bring it 
to pass. Bless the Lord, o my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. Rejoice greatly (fetyr), o (bu) daughter of Zion; 
shout, o (bu) daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy king cometh 
unto thee. 
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Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way (l)in), 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. [If] "thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
cast it from thee, and if thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out and cast it from thee. Love your enemies; bless 
them, that curse you; do good to them, that hate you; 
and pray for them, which offend you and persecute you. 
Judge not, that (<mf bafj) you be not judged. Ask and (fo) 
it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you. Give us to day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors, 
and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
When thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy feet. 
Behold the fowls of the air, they do not sow, neither do 
they reap, yet your heavenly father feedeth them. Consider 
the lilies in the field, how they grow, they toil not, nor 
do they spin. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Take no thought for to morrow. Follow me 
and let the dead bury their dead. Lord, save us, we perish. 

Arise, take [up] thy bed, and go unto thine house (l)etm). 

passage bie ©telle to cast toerfen 

from au§ to cut off abljauen 

the bible bie SMfcel to bless fegnen 

to offer opfetn to corse fuuften 

thanksgiving bet $anf to hate tjaffen 

vow boS ©elflbbe to pray Bitten 

the most high bet §5$fte to offend fceleibtgen 

to call upon anrufen (s.) to persecute toerfolgen 

the day of trouble bie 9Zot to judge rutyten 

to deliver erretten to ask bitten (a, e) 

to glorify preifen to open auft(un (a, a) s. 

to cast away toettoerfen daily tftgUcfc 

presence baS Stogefidjt to lead fityren 

holy spirit ber $etlige @eifi to forgive toergefcen (a, e) 

to depart from lofjen to deliver erI5[en 

to dwell bleiben debtor ber ©d&ulbiger 

for evermore immetbar the evil ba§ libel 

to trust in fcoffen auf to fast faften 

to support fidj n&§ren to anoint falben 

honestly reblidj the fowls bie 935gel 

to commit befefjten of the air unter bem §immel 
to bring it to pass eS tt)o$t ma$en to sow ffien 

to bless Ioben nor au$ m$t 

soul bie ©eele to reap etnten 

10* 
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to forget bergcffcn heavenly tyimmlift 
his benefit toa8 ex bit <8ute8 to feed nftfcren 

get(an $at to consider f$auen 

to rejoice fi$ freuett to toil arbeiten 

to shout iaudfoen to spin fptnnen (a, o) 

to behold fefcen, an — kingdom of God bag 9iei<$ QotteS 

to leave laffen righteousness bie $ere<$tigfeit 

the altar ber Hilar to take thought forgen 

gift bie @abe to morrow ber fommenbe" Sag 

to be reconciled to fi$ ber* the dead bet %ott 

fB&nen mil to bury begrabett 

to offend Argent to save r)etfcn (a, o) 

to pluck out auSrei&en to perish toetbetben (a, o) 

to arise aufjle^en (a, a) s. 

72. Seftiun. 

The prepositions that govern the dative. 

1. 8tu3 out of, from; 2. aufjer besides, out of; 3. bet 
with, at, by; 4. bintten within; 5. entgegen towards, con- 
trary to; 6. gegenttber opposite; 7. gemfifc according to; 
8. mit with; 9. nadf) to, after, according to; 10. n&djft 
next to; 11. nebft together with; 12. famt together with; 
13. fcit since; 14. Don of, from, by; 15. ju to, at; 
16. jutoiber against my taste, to be disgusted with. 

Observation, ©ntgegen, gegeniiber, gemfifi, nad^ (according 
to) follow their datives. 

©3 gefd&aty a u£ greunbfdjaft fiir beine ©Item unb au& 
Sntereffe fftr bid& felbft. 3d) lam gerabe au3 ber Sirdfje. 
Stufjer bir l)abe id) leinen greunb in biefer ©tabt. ©r toax 
gerabe bet mir, at% bie traurige iKad&ridOt Don bent Xobe feine& 
Setters anfam. 3Rand&e Seute reifen lieber bei 9iad)t aid bei 
Stag. @r mufete binnen einer ©tunbe abreifen. ©ein ©ruber 
lam il)m en tg eg en. @r mar meinem Sptane entgegen. SBir 
tooljnten bem 83al)nl)ofe gegenflber. 3!)rem SBunfdje gemftfj 
fd&idfe id& 3!)nen einige S($roben Don ©igarren. S)en SJSroben ge* 
m&fj mfiffen bie ©igarren gut fein. 3d) tooljnte mit einem gremtbe 
gufammen. ©einem SBriefc nad) torch er Ijeute anfommen. ffir ift 
nadlj lifdf) nadf) Sonbon abgereift. ift ft d& ft ©ott foUen loir unfere 
©Item am meiften fieben. ©r tyat £au3 nebft ©arten Derlauft 
3d& bin f eit einigen SBodfjen nidf)t ganj tootyt. S)er ungetyorfame 
Rnabe ift Don feinem Seljrer geftraft toorben. S)ie Raufteute ftnb 
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itod) md)t toon ber Seipjtger SCReffe jurfld. Somm ju SBeitynadjten 
ju mtr mit beincm gteunb. 2Rand)em Sranfen tft ba3 gleifdj 
jtttDibcr. S)a3 $ferb famt bcm ©attel. 2>ie \Xf)x famt berSette. 

flef<$e$m (a, c) to be done enigegen fotmnen come to meet 

baS Sntereffe interest jufammen together 

gerabe just bie Weffe fair 

bie $robe the sample bie ftetie chain. 

fhtfgate 126. 

1. What he did, he did out of love to him. Owtf of 
sight, ow£ o/ mind. The boys threw [at] each other with 
snow-balls, when they came from school. The soldiers 
marched out of town to exercise on their drilling-ground. 
The book is out of print. Such ties are out of (the) fashion now. 

2. She was quite beside herself with (t>or) grief, when 
she heard of the death of her mother. There was nobody 
present besides my brother and myself (me). Saving him 
is out of the reach of medical skill. You have run so fast, 
that you are entirely out of breath. He has large funds 
beside his estate. I met nobody on my walk except one 
gentleman. The instrument is out of tune. 

3. Books, bought (toeldje man) at a second hand shop 
(Sfatiquar), are sometimes quite new and cheaper than bought 
(toenn man) at a bookseller's. I only travel by day, never 
by night. Near the town is a large park. My friend lived 
at my house [for] three months. Stay and dine with us to 
day. Some people like better to walk by moonlight than 
by sunshine. Weak eyes can at times not read much by 
candle-light. 

4. The deceased was in (bet) full health and died within 
a few hours. If the money is not paid within one month, 
the house is to be sold. How could you finish such a work 
within so short a time? I hope to establish my own bu- 
siness within twelve months OfaljreSfrift). 

5. The wind was against us. He acted against me. 
He came to meet me half way. Will you not go to 
meet your friend? Contrary to his good old habit to rise 
early, he does not get up now before eight. Contrary to 
my advice, he remained silent, instead of defending himself. 
My father met my wish to increase (er!)81jen) my allowance. 
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6. The parsonage is (ficflt) near the church, just oppo- 
site it. When there is a large town on a river, you will 
frequently find a smaller town opposite it. We live opposite 
the bridge. The palace-street begins opposite the palace. 
Three weeks after the declaration of war, our army stood 
face to face with (opposite) the enemy. 

7. He is the only heir according to law (plur.). In 
1816 Germany became a confederation of nearly independ- 
ent states according to the stipulations of the congress of 
Vienna. According to old institutions Germany was not a 
hereditary, but an elective empire. According to my pro- 
mise I must write to my parents every week. Bulgaria, in 
accordance with the congress of Berlin, was made into a 
christian principality, independent from Turkey. According 
to my wish he sent me some samples of hock. 

8. He took his son by his hand and went away with 
him. When we came down the hill, we saw the town with 
its beautiful villas around it (urn — Ijerum). He ate the 
chicken with the greatest appetite. By railway, by steamer, 
by post, by the diligence, by the first opportunity. Many 
German gentlemen like a cup of coffee and a cigar after 
dinner. Let me alone for it (do not bother me with it). 

sight bag <3efi4t, bie ttugen business baS Qefgfift 1 

mind ber Sinn parsonage bag $farr$auS 

to march marfgieren palace-street bie @>$lofsftrafie 

to exercise ejetjtcten declaration of war bie &rieg6* 
drilling-ground (Sgerjietyfag erttftrung 

out of print ttetgriffen only (adj.) etnjig 

fashion bie Vtabe the hill ber ©erg 1 

grief ber ©djmerj 5 villa bte SMfla (plur. en) 

present jugegen the chicken bag §fi$n$en 

to save retten diligence ber <$tlmagen 

reach ber 9erei$ appetite ber Stypettt 
medical skill bie ftrgtlige ft unfl 1 opportunity bie <&e(egen$eit 

breath ber Htem to let alone in 9tu$e Iaffen (ie, a) 

funds bie Aajritalien out of tune berftfmmt 

near naje bet heir ber (Srbe 

at times %\x 3eiien confederation ber SBunbeSftaat 5 

candle-light 2ampenli<$t independent unab$ftngig 

half way (albtoegS state ber ©laat 5 

habit bie Qetuofjn^eit stipulation bie SefHnunung 

to remain silent fl<$ ru$ig congress ber ftongrefs 1 

toertyalten Vienna SBien 
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estate baS (But, Sanbgui institution bie Qintityung 

to defend toerteibigen hereditary erblidfr 

allowance boS Xafoengelb, elective empire boS 2Ba(lrei$ 1 

3a&rgelb Bulgaria bie SBuIgatei 

the deceased bet Serftorftene Turkey bie Xttrfet 

few mentge christian <$rifllidj 

to establish griinben principality baS gttrflentum 2 

own cigen hock bet gtyeimoein 1 

to finish fettig (rtngen (a, a). 

ttttfgate 127. 

Observation. SSon — an, from, denotes the beginning of 
a period: S)eutfd)e ffiinbcr mtiffen Don tljrem fed&ften Saljre an 
bie ©d^ule befud&en. 

9. After three months hard work (gen.)i he passed his 
examination and became [an] officer [in the army]. Amu- 
sement after work. According to his own report, he is quite 
right, but the reports of his opponent are (tauten) quite 
different. According to the samples the wine must be very 
good. In one part of England they sell butter not by the 
weight, but by measure [yards]. What o'clock is it by your 
watch, by mine it is not yet twelve. You do not drink, 
is the wine not to your taste? 

10. Next to my parents I am most indebted for my 
education to my good uncle. Next to luck he has to thank 
his industry and perseverance chiefly for his wealth. 

11. I got this watch together with the chain and golden 
watch-key as a (oft) birthday-present. He was obliged to 
economize and sold his carriage together with the horses. 
I have bought a hat together with a cap. 

12. The ship together with the crew were lost. The 
whole family, the parents together with the children, have 
turned ill. The whole army, infantry together with cavalry 
and artillery, took to flight. All in the family are amiable, 
the sisters together with the brothers. He lost his purse 
together with the money. 

13. I have been well these last three years, though I 
did not enjoy a good health before. I have been in Ger- 
many these six months. We had [a] severe frost ever since 
Christmas. I have been well ever since my departure from 
home. He has been at home since Easter, but has been 
ill these three weeks. 
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14. I have been accustomed (pres.) to get up eariy 
from my childhood. It has been so from the creation of 
the world. Our pupils have lessons from 8 to 12 in the 
morning. Is that tea-spoon of gold or is it gilt? Were you 
praised by your master or blamed? He comes directly from 
England. The milk has turned sour by the heat. The 
Eddystone lighthouse is above a mile off the coast. The 
leaves begin to fall off the trees. 

15. As soon as you come home, go to your father, he 
has to speak to you. Was your father at home? Do you 
go home in your holidays at Christmas? He said much in 
his praise. The mice jvere killed by dozens. Cock-chafers 
are every third or fourth year found by thousands and 
hundred thousands. 

16. There are few gentlemen in Germany that (dat.) 

dislike smoking. Beer is not to my taste. Sweet soups are 

not to (against) his taste. I can not tell you how much she 

was disgusted with his silly talk. My sister always was disgusted 

with his clownish manners, 
to be indebted for Uu toetbanfen infantry bie Snfanterie 



to have to thank for J (often 
luck bad ©llicf 
chiefly &am>tffid&tu$ 
the chain bie Jlette 

education I bic •*lfcfo«« 
education J b{e ^ uSbiIbung 

industry bet gleifc 
perseverance bie 9(u8bauet 
wealth ber SBoftlftanb 
the cap bie SWflfce 
hard work angefttengte thbelt 
to pass befte^cn (a, a) 
examination baS Ggamen 
amusement bag Sergnttgen 
report bet 93ertd&t 1 
opponent bet ©eaner 
different anbetS, toetfd&ieben 
part bet Xeil 1 
weight bag ©ewi<$t 1 
measure boS SJtofe 1 
taste htx ©ef<$mad 
crew bie 2Rannf<$aft 
to be lost untetge(en (i, a) s. 
army bie tttmee 



manners bie SRanieten (plur.). 



cavalry bie tfatmllerte 

to take to flight bie Qftu^t et- 

greifen 
to enjoy ft<$ etfteuen (gen.) 
before (adv.) )ut>ot, ftityet 
severe frost bet parte gftoft 1 
ever since immet — feit 
departure bie ttfcteife 
to be accustomed getoognt fein 
childhood bie ftinbfteit 
creation bie (Stfgaffuttg 
lesson bie ©ttmbe 
gilt bergolbet 
directly bireft, fletabeju 
lighthouse bet fleud&ttutra 
the praise ba§ Sob 
dozen baS ©ufcenb 1 
cock-chafer bet SJtoiWfet 
to dislike 

to be disgusted with 
not be to the taste 
silly alfcetn 
talk baS ®ef$to>a* 
clownish b&uetif$ 



juwibet 
fein (dat.) 
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73. QtWon. 

The prepositions that govern the genitive. 

1. anftatt, ftatt instead of 5. ttofc in spite of 

2. bieSfeitd on this side ungea<$tet notwithstanding 
{enfeitS on that side 6. bernrige by dint of 

8. aufctrftalfc outside fraft in virtue of 

innerfytlb inside laut according to 

obetfcalb above (referring to the contents of 

untetfclfi below a letter etc.) 

4. toeflen \ on account 7. mitteld, toermittelfl by means of 

(albeit > of, for the 8. tofffcrenb during 

urn — wtHm J sake of 

9. jufolge in consequence of, according to 
10. along l&ng§ — $in (gen.) or entlatifl (ace. and dat.). 

©einer ®efunbljett toegen (Ijalben) madjte cr cine brettoodjent* 
lidje Su&reife in bte Slfyen. 2Reinet*, beinet*, fetnet*, mtfert*, 
euert*, iljrettoegen (ljalben), urn tneinet*, feinet*, unfert*, i^rettmtten. 
ERctnchDcgcn (as for me) latmft bu geljen obcr Meiben, tote bu 
toittfi. Urn fcincr ®efunbl)eit mitten !amt bcr 2Renfdj triel tljun 
unb taffen. Irojj bcr grofeen ®atte, bcr ftrengen Sftfte ungeadjtet, 
madje id) atte Sage nteinen ©pajiergang. ©te gelangten ttber 
ba3 SBaffer mittefe eineS SfogeS (raft), graft nteineS 2Tmte3 
(office) aft $Pofijei*3nfoeftor befc^tc id) 3^ncn, mir Qljre Sinter 
ju 5ffncn. SSermOge fciner Ijoljen ©tettung (position) befafc (Ijatte) 
cr trieten ffiinftufj (interest). 

1. SBegen, Ijalben, toitten, ungead&tet generally follow their 
genitives. 

2. SBegen, Ijalben, toitten are contracted with the genitives 
of the personal pronouns by changing the: r into a: t. 

ftitfgrie 128. 

1. He speaks instead of his brother. You may go 
instead of me, instead of him, instead of her, instead of 
us, instead of them. The child uses the spoon instead of 
the fork. His uncle has adopted him. Her aunt has 
adopted her. He has adopted him. Will you adopt your 
nephew? Will you adopt the orphan? Please write the 
letter instead of me. My sister went to the party instead 
of my mother. So many officers had been killed and 
wounded in the battle of Gravelotte, that finally instead 
of a major a lieutenant commanded a battalion, and instead 
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of a captain a sergeant led a company. Instead of the 
amusement we expected, we had nothing hut annoyance. 
Instead of money I got promises. 

2. On this side of the forest [there] are cornfields, 
heyond there are meadows. He is now beyond the sea. 
The house was on this side of the brook, the fields beyond 
it. A number of people, who are dissatisfied with their 
native country, seek their fortune beyond the ocean. When 
they are beyond the sea, they often find, they have been 
deceived. The baths are on the other side of the river. 
The fortress is (situated) on the other side of the Rhine. 
France is on this side of the Channel, England on the other 
side of it. The Channel is (Itegt) between England and 
France. America is on the other side of the Atlantic. 

3. The best place for (jum) skating is on this side of 

the river above the town. The cemeteries are now outside 

the towns, formerly they were inside the towns and villages 

around the churches and were therefore called churchyards. 

We have ten churches within, and one old church without 

the walls of our town. The harbour is below the town. 

Many men. seek (their) amusement outside the house and 

neglect their families. This is the largest estate within 

four miles round. He was alive and dead within one hour. 

They were forced to leave the town within three days. The 

Cologne Cathedral was recommenced building and finished 

within forty years. The estate is this side of the Thames, 

above London, in (within) the county of Surrey, between 

two little towns, opposite a rather high hill, 
to adopt an£inbe§ftatianne$men(s.) to be deceived fl<$ tfluf<$en 

party Die ©efeflftoft to be situated liegen (a, e) 

finally f$ltefc(i$ Channel bet ftanal 1 

to command fommnnbietm the Atlantic bnr atlanttf<$e Djean 

battalion baS SBatoiflon 1 cemetery bet grteb(of 1 

sergeant bet Untetoffijier around um — Return 

to lead fityren churchyard bet ftir$(of 1 

company bie ftotnpagnie estate bag Qui 2 

amusement baS Sergnilgen round in bet iRunbe 

annoyance ber Jttget, SBerbtujj alive lebenbtg 

cornfield boS ftowfelb 2 to be forced gejwungen toerben 

number bie <Dlenge, Qafjl to recommence toiebet anfangen 

dissatisfied unjuftteben county bie ©raffd&aft 

fortune baS Qlud rather )iemli$. 
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Kttfgate 129. 

4. We were obliged to take shelter in a cottage on 
account of the storm. I can not go to the concert for want 
of time. A good son willingly works hard for the sake of 
his old indigent parents. For heaven's sake do not say 
another word, not to make your father more angry, than 
he is. What can people (bie 3Renfdjett) not do for the sake 
of honour, or power, or riches? Sultan Saladin pardoned 
the templar on account of his great likeness to (mit) his 
late brother. Was he not often taken for his brother on 
account of the great likeness of the two brothers? He has 
run into debts for his brother's sake. Never run into debts 
for your friend's sake, it is too much already, if you do it 
for your own (fclbft) sake. 

5. On account of the severe cold, the windows re- 
mained frozen all the day in spite of the migthy fire in the 
stove. He left us abruptly notwithstanding my urgent 
entreaties to stay. The lightminded youth continued to 
associate with his bad companions in spite of the strict- 
est orders of his father. Notwithstanding the great heat 
we travelled all the day. In spite of hunger and cold and 
fatigue a soldier must keep up his courage and good humour. 
He went into the boat notwithstanding all warnings and 
in spite of the great danger. 

6. According to a telegram, the steamer reached safely 
and in [a] good state the harbour of New- York. According 
to his letter from the 16 th inst. (b. 3R.) from New-Orleans 
the yellow fever is entirely extinguished in the town. The 
minister has a great interest by virtue of his high position. 
A rich man may have great influence on the lower classes 
by virtue of his riches. By virtue of my office, I request 
you to follow me. Does he act in virtue of his office or 
in consequence of an order of his superiors? He, according 
(flemftfj) to law (pi.), and in consequence (taut) of the will, 
is the only heir, but for honour's sake (Ijalbett) and for the 
sake (ttriflen) of peace, he left (a) part of the inheritance to 
his opponent. 

7. We crossed the lake by means of a rowing-boat. 
He obtained friends by means of his liberality and hospitality. 
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8. We lived in town during the winter, and on the 
seaside and in the country during the summer. Boys are 
generally at home during their holidays. Was I not very 
patient during my last illness? The patient could scarcely 
eat anything during three weeks, which made him very 
feeble. Commerce and most trades suffer much during a 
war. He used to sleep during the sermon. I saw the 
emperor several times during my stay at B. 

9. According to experience (jufotflc) one can move the 
greatest weights by means of steam-engines. 

10. Along (KttgS, entfang). Along the Rhine there is 
a railway and a high-road on each side of the river. I 
went along the river (tftttgS — l)ht) as far as the wood. 
When I went along the street, I met the emperor in his 
carriage. 

Observation 1, ©ttttartfl generally governs the accusa- 
tive and follows the noun. 

Observation 2. 8ufotfle f following the noun, governs 
the dative. Irofc is often used with the dative. 



want of SKangel an 

to take shelter @$u$ fu$en 

storm baS <$etmtter 

to work hard ftd& anjrrengen 

indigent biirftig 

to make angry erjflrnen, 

aufbringen 
to pardon beonabtgen 
templar bcr iempetyerr 
likeness bte $t$nli$feit 
late t)crfiorben 
to take for toertoed&fetn mit 
to run into debts Sd&ulben 

ma$en 
mighty mfl$tifl 
abruptly pl5$lt(( 
urgent brtngenb 
lightminded leidjtftnmg 
youth bcr Stingltng 
to continue fortfafcren 
to associate with umfleljen mit 
companion ftamerab, <3efft$tte 
strict ftrcng 
order ber Sefety, baS SBer* 

bot (sing.) 



fatigue bte ©tro^age (plur.) 
to keep up ft$ betoa$ren 
humour bte fiaune 
warning bie SBatnung 
safely gtfldlfy 
yellow gelb 

to be extinguished erlofdjen f eth 
interest ber Gitnflujj 
position bte ©teflung 
lower nieber 
office baS Stmt 2 
to request erfu$en 
to act $<mbeln 
superior ber SBorgefefcte 
the will baS Xejlament 
heir ber (Srbe 
to leave flberlaffen 
inheritance bie (£rb|<$aft 
opponent ber (Segner 
the lake ber See 6 
rowing-boat ba§ ftuberboot 
to obtain ft$ ertoetben (a, o) 
liberality bie ftreigebigfeit 
hospitality bie ©aftfreunbWaft 
seaside bie €>ee 
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patient gebulbig stay ber 9Cufentt)alt 

feeble jdjtoa<$ experience bie (£tfa$rung 

commerce ber $anbel to move fortfcetoegen 

trades bie ©etoerbe weight bie fiaft 

to suffer Ieiben (litt, gelitten) steam-engine bie ®ampfmaf4ine 

sermon bie ?Prebigt as far as bis an, bid ju 

high-road bie fianbjfrajje. 



74. 8e«iom 

In English no article or the indefinite article, in 
German the definite article. 

1. An elephant is much bigger than a horse, ber 
ffitefcmt — ba3 SPferb. Elephants are much bigger than 
horses, bie ©fefanten — bie SPferbe. Gold is a precious metal, 
bad ©olb ift em ebieS SRetaa. 

2. Monday is the second day in the week, ber 2Ronta(j. 
January is generally the coldest month, ber Jganuar. What 
do you like better, summer or winter, — ben ©ommer ober 
ben SBinter. Mount Sorata is the highest mountain in the 
Andes, ber ©orata ift ber l)8d)fie ©erg in ben 9lnben. 

3. a) Switzerland bie €><$weij Walachia bie 2Bala<$et 

the Palatinate bie ?falj Moldavia bie 2Rolbau 

the Crimea bie Stximm Mongolia bie SRongolet 
the Peloponnesus ber SpeloponneS Tartary bie Xattarei 

Lausatia bie fiaufifc March bie SMarf 

Turkey bie Xilrfei Lombardy bie fiom&arbei 

Bulgaria bie SBulgarei Britanny bie SBretagne 

Normandy bie 9lormanbie Alsace ber (Slfajj; 

b) little Mary bie Heine SWorie old Rome bo8 alte SRom 

blind Belisarius ber blinbe Queen Victoria bie ftftnigin 
SBetifar SBiftoria. 

4. Innocence bie Unfdjufl), vice baS Softer, youth bie 
Qugenb, glory ber Siuljm *c. 

5. In turns ber SRei^e nad), at church in ber fifodje, 
to school in bie @$ute jc. 

The definite article, deviating from the English, is 
used in German: 

1. When we speak of the whole species of things or 
in general. 

2. Before the names of the seasons, months and days 
of the week, and before the names of mountains. 
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3. Before the names of countries of feminine and mas- 
culine gender, and when there is an adjective or a title 
before a proper-name. 

4. Before abstract nouns, when employed in the whole 
extent of the notion. 

5. In a number of connections of prepositions with nouns. 

ftitfgrie 130. 

1. No animal roars more tremendously than a lion. 
A dog is faithful, a cat is false. Which animal is more 
useful, a horse or a cow? A nightingale should never be 
kept in a cage. Lions are only found in Africa. Lions 
live chiefly in deserts. A rose is, roses are the symbol of 
love. Lilies are white. Lilies are, a lily is the symbol of 
innocence. Roses are red, white and sometimes yellow. 
Yellow roses are scarce. Women are prettier than men. 
Plates and dishes are round. Bottles are of glass, most 
breast pins are of gold. Genuine pearls are very expensive. 
Pearls are fished for in the Persian Gulf and in the bay 
of Bengal. Diamonds are the most precious of all stones. 
Diamonds are found in a very few countries. Iron is 
malleable. Steel is made of (au3) iron. Iron is the most 
useful metal. Iron, salt and coal (sing.) are found in many 
countries. Air and water are transparent and liquid. 
Quicksilver is a liquid metal. Quicksilver is rarely found 
and only in a few countries. Quicksilver is used as a 
medicament, which should not often be employed and only 
in extreme cases. Quicksilver is used for thermometers and 
barometers. Quicksilver is a metal, that becomes hard, 
when it is exposed to very great cold. Iron becomes liquid, 
when it is exposed to very great heat. Glass in an in- 
vention of the Phoenicians. Glass is much in use now. 
Cows and horses are kept in stables. Dogs are the faithful 
companions of men. Potatoes and tobacco were introduced 
from America. Wine, taken soberly, is good for (the) health. 
Apples, pears, cherries, plums are grown every where in 
England and Germany. Nut-trees can not bear a rough 
climate. Grapes of which wine is made, grow in vineyards. 
We can not study nature too minutely. Watches were 
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invented at Nuremberg in the 16 th century. Porcelain is a 
German invention, made at Meissen in Saxony in the begin- 
ning of last century. The life of man is short. The 

life of man is in the hand of God. Man is mortal, 

genuine t$t to expose auSfefem 

pearl bie $erle stable bet ©tail 1 

malleable be$n&at to introduce einffi^ten (s.) 

coal bie flofcle soberly mftfttQ 

transparent butdfjfidjtig plum bie $ftoume, 3ttetf<$e 

liquid flUifig to grow gie^en (o, o), toadjfen (u, a) 

quicksilver ba8 Quecfftfbet vineyard ber SBeinberg 1 

medicament ba§ #eilmittet nature bie 9tatur 

to employ antoenben (s.) minutely genau, fotflfftUifi 

extreme case bet 9totfalI porcelain boS ^orgeflan 

mortal ftetMt$ Nuremberg 9ltttnbetQ. 

Hufgttbe 131. 

2. Mount Everest is the highest mountain in the 
Himalaya and on the earth. Mont-Blanc is the highest 
mountain in Europe. Mount Vesuvius and mount Etna 
are the two principal volcanoes in Italy, the former is near 
Naples, and had its first eruption in 70 p. Chr.; the latter 
was a volcano ever since the eldest historical records. The 
first eruption of Mount Vesuvius was disastrous for the 
towns of Pompeji and Herculanum, they were entirely 
buried under ashes (sing.) and lava. The Caucasus, on the 
frontiers of Asia and Europe, is a little higher than the 
Alps. The two highest mountains in it, Mount Elburs and 
Mount Kasbeck, are about 18000 feet high. Mount Ararat 
on the frotitier of Persia, Russia and Turkey is 17000 feet 
high. Mount Chimborazo in South- America was first ascend- 
ed and its height measured by Alexander Humboldt. 

November is a foggy month. January is generally the 
coldest month in Germany. There is sometimes [a] severe 
frost still in February. July and August are the hottest 
months in the year. March is the first month in spring. 
April and May are the months of blossoms. Sunday is 
kept stricter in England than on the Continent. On Thurs- 
day, on Tuesday. On Wednesday and on Saturday German 
schools have a half holiday. Good Friday is a holiday, 
(which is) strictly kept by German Protestants. Watering- 
places are most frequented from May to (bid }u) August. 
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4 

Most migratory-birds come to us in April, and leave us in 
August and September. Summer and Autumn are the 
seasons for travelling. Spring has been much celebrated 
by many poets. Also winter offers much amusement for 
young and old. 

volcano ber Sulfan 1 about ungefttyr 

principal — ber #auJ>tbuW<m to ascend befteigen (ie, te) 

the former ber erftere height bie $b$e 

the latter ber lefetere strict ftreng 

Naples fteapel a half holiday ein $olber freier Xag 

eruption ber 9fa86ru<$ 1 to celebrate feiern . 

historical fctflorifdj, gefd&td&tli<$ good Friday ber ftarfreitag 

record bie 9ia$ri4t, ber SBeridjt watering-place bo§ SBab 1 

disastrous berberblidj migratory-bird ber Sugbogel 

to bury begraben (u, a) season bie 9fa$re8)eit 

ashes bie ftfte (sing.) to offer bieten (o, o). 

Hufgabe 132. 

3. No country in the world is as much frequented by 
tourists as Switzerland. Admirers of [a] grand scenery 
(9taturfdj8nl)eit), people that want a tonic air for their health 
use to go to Switzerland. All high mountains of Switzer- 
land, even those, that offer the greatest difficulties and 
dangers, have now been repeatedly ascended. Are you going 
to Switzerland this year? When have you returned from 
Switzerland ? Normandy, Britanny and Auvergne are French 
provinces. There are extinct volcanoes in Auvergne. Bern 
is in some respect the capital of Switzerland. Bulgaria, 
Moldavia and Walachia are now christian principalities, in- 
dependent from Turkey. The sovereigns of Bulgaria, Wa- 
lachia and Moldavia were German princes before their elec- 
tion to their present dignity. Most inhabitants of European 
Turkey are christians of the Greek church. Mongolia, for 
the (jum) greatest part, is a desert and belongs to China. 
The greatest part of Tartary is now under Russian sover- 
eignty. Tartary is separated from British India by very 
high chains of mountains. Lombardy belonged formerly 
to (ju) Austria. Alsace is a province of the German empire. 
Pope Alexander I. was the powerful opponent of the emperor 
Frederic I. of Germany. King Alexander of Macedonia 
conquered Persia, but died too young to give his vast empire 
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a long duration. Pope Gregory VII. made celibacy a (jum) 
law for his clergy. King Frederic II. of Prussia is called 
the Great, because he was great as (al3) general and as 
statesman. He sustained for seven years a glorious war 
against the united powers of Austria, Russia, France, Sweden 
and Southern Germany. Czar Peter I. of Russia is the 
founder of the power of Russia.' Archduke Charles of 
Austria distinguished himself against Napoleon in the cam- 
paign of 1809. England has become rich and powerful 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth. The death of Queen 
Mary of Scotland is a stain on her glorious reign. Queen 
Victoria came to (auf) the throne in 1837, she was born 
in 1819. Admiral Nelson's monument is in Trafalgar 
square, he gained several naval battles against the French, 
he destroyed their fleets at AbouMr and Trafalgar. General 
Moltke is the greatest strategist of our time. Major Gnei- 
senau defended Colberg with success against the French; 
as General, Gneisenau was the chief of the staff of Field- 
marshal Blucher. Little Charles, kind Emily, old John, 
amiable Mary. Foolish Frank did it. Brave Robert saved 
a child's life. Old Rome was a magnificent town. Old 
Syracuse and old Capua, in their time, counted among the 
most populous towns in the world. Old Athens was the 
seat of sciences and arts in antiquity. 

tourist ber Xourifi 4 celibacy baS <£51iBat 

admirer bet IBetmmberer clergy bie ©eifHW&feit 

grand groftarttg statesman ber StaatSmamt 

tonic ftftrfenb, f rftfiig to sustain fteffeften (a, a) 

to offer barbieten (o, o) s. glorious ruftmreig 

to ascend erpeigen (ie, ie) united bereint 

extinct erlofd&en populous bolfret$ 

in some respect in manger seat ber Sifc 

fctnfid&t power bie ftraft 1, bie SWad&t 1 

principality boS gurftenhim 2 southern fttblig 

independent unabgflngtg founder ber ©rflnber 

sovereign ber #errfd&er Archduke ber (fcrafcergog 1 

election bie 2Ba$l to distinguish fid) auSgeignen 

present gegenttfirtig campaign ber fjtfbsug 

dignity bie SBflrbe stain ber Sletfen 

sovereignty bie $errf$aft reign bie ftegierung 

chain bie tfette born geboren 

opponent ber (Segner monument ba§ $enfmal 2 

vast grog, unge&euer naval battle bie Seefd&Iod&t 

Frmdenberg, German grammar I. 11 
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to destroy jerfUk en, betntytett fieldmarshal bet gfetbtnatftot 

fleet Me tflotte kind gut 

strategist bet ©hotefillet foolish ti)5ri<$t, bmnm 

to defend betteibfgeit magnificent pradjtoofl 

success bet ttfolg to count among ififcleit }ts 

chief bet C$ef science bie ©tflmfaaft 

staff bet $etsetalftafc ' antiquity ba§ fUtethtm. 

ftttfitlc 155. 

4. Can you not discern truth from falsehood? Guilds 
are an institution of the middle ages. Did you always resist 
temptation? You knew it was wrong, and yet you did not 
resist temptation. Has there ever been a more important 
invention than book-printing? Book-printing was invented 
in Mainz by a German of the name (namenS) of Gutenberg. 
The inventor of book-printing died as a poor man. Is there 
any better religion than Christianity? Travelling in coun- 
tries that are uncivilized is troublesome. A man may be 
deprived of honour and riches against his will, but not of 
virtue without his consent. Love is patient and friendship 
willingly pardons. Luck is changeable. God rewards virtue 
and punishes vice. Virtue leads to happiness, vice to ruin. 
Of the fine arts, music is the department in which the 
Germans excel. Painting in (mit) oil-colours is more diffi- 
cult than painting in water-colours. Economy is a virtue, 
but avarice is the root of all evil. Time is a balsam that 
heals all wounds. Virtue has its own reward (in fid) fcftft). 
Friendship embellishes life. Ingratitude is a vice that is 
detested even by the rudest nations of the world. Paganism 
prevails in the south-east, Mahometanism in the south-west 
of Asia. The adherents of Buddhism are more numerous 
than the adherents of Bramanism. Christianity was spread 
in South-Europe in the first three centuries of the Christian, 
era; among the Teutonic nations after the great migration 
of peoples. Protestantism prevails in the middle and north, 
Catholicism in the south of Europe. 

to deprive beraufcen ruin baS Setber&en 

patient gebulbig department baS 8a<$ 2 

to pardon bersetyen (ie,ie) to excel fty auSjetd&nen (s.) 

to reward belojjnen economy bie Sparfamfeit 

vice baS fiafter avarice ber ©etj 

to lead ffl^ten root bie 2Burjel 
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«vil ba§ libel south-east bet ©flbojiett 

balsam bet SBalfam Mahometanism ber 9Ru(ame* 
to heal $eUen bonis mu§ 

the reward bet 2o$n, bie adherent bet 9(n$flnget 

93eIo(nung Buddhism bet $ubb$ai8mu§ 

to embellish t>etf$5netn to spread Detbreiten 
ingratitude bie Unbanftatfeit century baS 3afct$unbett 1 

to detest toetabfd&euen era bie Seitreffriung 

rude rof) Teutonic beutf<$ 

Paganism baS fteibentum middle bie SRitte 

to prevail t>ot$ertf$en (s.) north bet ftotben. 

Hufgttbc 134. 

5. In (im) war, in peace, in spring, in July, on (am) 
Sunday. After, before, at breakfast (dinner, supper, coffee, 
tea). At, to, from school (church) in ber, in bie, au3 ber 
©djute (Rirdje). In, to, from town, in ber, in bie, au3 ber ©tabt. 

Most pleasure, baS meifie SSergniigen, most time, most 
money, most wine, most water, most milk, most people, 
most patients. Last time, ba% lefete ERat, next time. 

For pleasure (jum); in turns, ber Sieilje natf), um bie 
tRei!)e. By railway, by steamer, by post, by diligence, nrit 
bem ©ifi&agen. In prison, from prison, to prison (©efangniS). 

On earth, in heaven, in purgatory (Segfeuer), in Paradise, 
abroad (im SluStanbe), in captivity (in ber ©efangenfdjaft), in 
exile (im ®£tt), take to flight (bie gtudjt ergreifen). 

Trade and commerce suffer, fine arts are neglected in 
war. War was declared, peace was made in three months. 
Dinner is on the table, please, come to dinner. What are 
we to do after breakfast? People who have no leisure in 
day [time], must write their letters after supper. When 
do you go to church, when do you come from church? 
Were you at church? He regularly goes to town at 9 in 
the morning to attend (his) business and returns from town 
at 5 in the afternoon. The family is in town in spring, 
abroad in summer, in the country in autumn and winter. 
The gentlemen then go hunting and shooting. We had 
most pleasure, when we were in town, most time to read, 
when we were in the country. Most money is made by 
(in) commerce and trade, least money by farming. You 
were in (bet) good spirits the other day, I hope it will be 
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so, when I see you next time. We play for pleasure, never 
for (urn) money. They went up the Rhine by railway and 
returned by steamer. The criminal was taken to prison, 
but is no more in prison, he escaped from prison. Napo- 
leon I. died in captivity, Louis Philippe and Napoleon HI. 
in exile. Paradise l lost is a celebrated poem written by 
blind Milton. He goes to College, he left College. Verily, 
I say unto thee, to day thou shalt be with me in Paradise. 
According to the doctrines of the Roman Church the souls 
of the deceased must first be purified in purgatory, before 
they can go in heaven. In captivity we first learn (to 
know) the value of liberty, in illness the benefit of health. 
Every thing is changeable on earth. Of all nations English 
families live most abroad. When the Prussians appeared 
unexpectedly, the French army, which had fought very 
bravely all the day at Waterloo, took to flight. We will 
row and steer in turns. Cards are dealt in turns at whist. 
Most water of pumps in towns not being healthy, large 
towns now have waterworks to provide them with good 
water. Though most milk is drunk by children, milk is 
a wholesome drink for young and old. What does not 
change in the course of time? I shall come to see you in 
the course of day. The enemy took to flight after [a] 
short fight. 

Trade (Sctocrbe (plur.) poem bie £>i<$tung 

commerce ber Qanbel verily toafyrlidb 

declare erflfiren doctrine bie 8e$re 

to make peace ffriebett to purify reinigen 

jd&Hefcen benefit bie ©o&ltfcat 

leisure bie SRufce to appear erfd&einen (it, ie) 

regularly tegeltnfffcig to row tubetn 
to attend befotgen, na$ge$en to steer fleuent 

abroad im ttuSlanb to deal cards Jlarten gebett 

farming bie 2anbttnrtf<$aft pump bie $um)>e 

spirits bie flaune waterworks bie 2Baf[erfeihmg 

captivity bie ®efangenf<$aft wholesome gefunb 

exile bal G$il fight ber Jtantyf 1 

paradise bal $arabieft hunting and shooting bie 3agb 

college bal (Jtymnafium learn to know fennen teroen. 
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75. Senium 

Verbs and adjectives that require an object with 

a preposition. 

1. Stoeifetn ©ie an meinem Script? gtoeifeln ©ie an 
bem, toad id) berid&tet Ijabe? gtoeifetn ®i e bar an, bag ntein 
Serid&t toa$r ift? 

2. 6r ift jufrieben mit fcincm ffeinen SBoljtftanb (wealth), 
ffir ift jufrieben mit bent, toad er geerbt l)at. ©r ift jufrieben 
bamit, bag er ettoad geerbt l)at, fo toenig ed aud& ift. 

3. ©r ift ftrij auf fein granjSfifd). @r i)at Urfad&e ftolj 
ju fein aufbad,toad er buret) feine eigene STnftrengung (exertion) 
gefernt !)at. ®r ift ftolj barauf, bafeer franjbfifdf) fo gut forid&t. 

4. S)ie arme grau ift banlbar fair jebe ©abe, bie fie em* 
pf&ngt. ©ie ift banlbar ffir bad, toad id& iljr gegeben Ijabe. 
©ie ift banlbar baffir, baft fie eine mitleibige (compassionate) 
©eele gefunben l)at, bie fie in iljrer Slot unterftfifct. 

5. 3Randf)er ftrebt (aspires) nadj 9ieidf)tum unb bleibt arm. 
SBir foflten ni^t nad& bem ftreben, toad nidf)t erreidf)bar (attain- 
able) fiir und ift. SKandf)er ftrebt bamacl), baft er reify toirb, 
unb ed gelingt iljm nidjt. 

From the preceding sentences we see: 

The preposition is not always followed by a noun as 
object, but sometimes by a sentence that begins either 
with toad, or ba%. In both cases the preposition must 
always be put in the principal sentence, and is then con- 
nected with bad (bem), when followed by load; and with 
ba (baran, bamit, barauf, bafftr, bamad^), when followed by 
the conjunction baft. 

ftitfgrie 135. (*«.) 

Did you not remind him of our last interview? Remind 
him of his youth, of our friendship, of his parents. Have 
you reminded her of her duty to (gegen) her old parents? 
What illness did then emperor Napoleon I. die of? They 
say, he died of a cancer of the stomach. The easiest and 
quickest death is, when a man dies of a stroke of the 
heart. Death then follows unconsciously and without any 
(alien) pain or suffering. Every death should remind us 
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of our own death, especially when we are ^advanced x m 
age. Therefore be always prepared for death, and think 
of eternity. We can not think of every thing, but a man 
should think of that. A gambler does not think of his 
own welfare, nor of the welfare of his family, he only thinks 
of what gives him pleasure for the moment and is a slave 
of his passion. In our youth, we should accustom our- 
selves to getting up early. Youth must be accustomed (nwfj 
man) to industry, economy and order. The Turks believe 
in their Koran, Christians in the Bible; the Roman and 
Greek Church, besides the Bible, in traditions, Protestants 
only in the Bible. What were we at yesterday? To what 
do we come to day? Yesterday we were at the English 
geography, to day we come to the geography of France. 
We were at the mountains and now come to the rivers. 
Why do you not set about your work? I was just setting 
about it, but was detained from it by a visitor (visit). To 
morrow is a grand ball, do you take part in it? I should 
take part in it, if I were invited. What do you think of 
the projected Canal of Panama, will it be accomplished? 
When many participate in the undertaking, it will be ac- 
complished as well as the Canal of Suez was, but when 
the participation is not great, it will not be accomplished. 
Much money can be lost, and little be gained in this enter- 
prise. [It is] not in all great transactions, which a mer- 
chant undertakes, [that] profit is made, in some (mattdje) he 
may also lose money. We have lost much through (an) 
this merchant. Hang my coat on the nail, on the wall, 
not in the wardrobe, it has become damp from the rain. 
Do not push against the table, when I am writing, how 
can I write, when you constantly knock against the table? 
What (iDoran) is wanting in the boy (dat.)? I think not 
capacity, but application and good will. He who (toem e8) 
lacks perseverance, never will thrive in the world. For a 
(jtt) business is required more than good mil, it requires 
also industry and knowledge of business, and before all, a 
man of business must not lack money. They say, I am 
the cause of his misfortune. But I can assure you, I am 
not the least culpable of it, on the contrary I have warned 
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him against it, but he did not mind my warning, he alone 
has the fault of it. Pilate said: I am innocent of the 
blood of this just [person]. I find no fault in this man 
(him). Do you doubt the truth of (beffen) what I said? 
On the contrary, I do not doubt that he is the most honest 
man in (Don) the world. Since when have you been suffer- 
ing from a head-ache? There are (finb obcr giebt?) people, 
who do not suffer from any pain of the kind, not from a 
tooth-ache, not from a head-ache, not from a sore-throat, 
not from a pain in the eyes. 

interview bie Sufammenfunft enterprise baS Unterne$men 

cancer of the stomach berSRagen* transaction bag ®efa)aft 1 

frebS to make profit in getoinnen an (dat.) 

quick f$neH nail ber 9togel 

stroke of the heart ber #erjfd)lag wardrobe ber ftleiberfd)rant 

unconsciously unbetmifjt damp feudjt 

suffering oaS Seiben to push against fto&en an (ace.) 

especially befonberS to want 1 fefclen an ettt>a8 

every death jeber £obe§fafl to be short of} (dat.) 

advanced toorgerttcft capacity bie gflfcigfeit 

prepare for toorbereitert auf (ace.) application ber Sleife 

eternity bie Croigfett to lack fctjlen an ettoaS 

gambler ber Spieler to require erfotbern 

welfare ba§ 8Bo$lerge$en, (Slttd he lacks money e§fe$ltt$m an (8Mb 

moment ber ttugenblirf to thrive fcoranfommen 

slave ber ©flatoe to remind of erinnern an (ace.) 

passion bie Seibenfaaft to be the cause of J rjt u jv ^i- 

to accustom to geu>5$nen an (ace.) to be culpable of [ nn /Ji at •> 

order bie OtDnung to have the fault ofj an v""* ; 

to be at something an enooS to assure t>erR4ern 

fein (dat.) in the least ini geringflen 

to come to something an etttaS on the contrary im ftegenteil 

torn men (ace.) of the kind ber 9rt 
to set about pc^ an ettoaS madden (ace.) to believe in gtauben an (ace.) 

to follow (neut. verb) erfolgen to think of benfen an (aoc.) 

to detain from abljalten Don to warn against toarnen Dor (dat.) 

to take part ini teilne^men an to mind \ ,- .. . /„™\ 

to sympathize j (dat.) to listen to) * 5ren auf ^ 

to project projeftieren warning bie SBarnung 

to be accomplished juflanbe Pilate $ilatul 

fommen innocent of unfd)ulbig an (dat.) 

to participate in fid) fccteiligen no fault in feine €>d)uO> an (dat) 

an (dat.) to doubt jtoeifeln an (dat.) 

undertaking bad Unternefjmen a tooth-ache 8a$nMnterjen (plur.) 

participation bie SBeietfigung to suffer from leiben an (dat.). 
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««f|tie 186. (««f.) 

All boys, also the most studious and best pupils, look 
forward to their holidays with pleasure. Do not wait for 
me longer than 7 o'clock. In vain I waited for him before 
the gate. I had looked forward with pleasure to the arriv- 
al of the friend of my youth, but I can now no more 
rejoice at [seeing] him, and can no more be proud of him. 
He looks so miserable from hunger and grief, and once he 
was a proud youth, proud of his family and his knowledge 
(plur.). He dreamt of happiness and wealth, when he left 
his country and came back disappointed in all his expect- 
ations. So it is (gefjt e$), when a man confides too much 
in himself. He who (tt>er) is in trouble, often counts in 
vain on the help of his friends. He who is in trouble, 
hopes for better times; he who is ill, hopes for recovery; 
a dying man hopes for eternal blissfulness ; hope does not 
forsake a man, it is his faithful companion that never quits 
him. He who trusts in friends, is often forsaken. A boar, 
when it is wounded, rushes upon the hunter. When we 
do not take care of our health, we may easily catch an 
illness. A hawk darts upon a hare, a cat jumps upon a 
mouse, a robber falls upon a harmless traveller. Only in 
war a man can fire in cold blood at his fellow-man and 
kill him. The cost of building of the Cologne Cathedral 
amounted to many millions of Thalers, that of the Houses 
of Parliament in London to three millions of Pounds. A 
good shooter aims at a flying bird, a sportsman at a run- 
ning hare, without missing them. What did you allude to 
with your words? If we listened to the advice of good 
friends, we should often be (Metben) preserved from mis- 
fortune. Trust in God, he helps in trouble. Every one 
was convinced, that one could rely upon his promise. Who 
has more cause to be proud of his country, than an Eng- 
lishman? He is jealous of his talents and therefore tries 
to calumniate him. There is no (man fottte nid&t) counting 
on a man's happiness before he (fo lange man nid)t) is dead. 
The horse is blind of both eyes. You may rely upon his 
promise. What did he reply to your letter? He did not 
reply to it at all, and I scarcely expected, that he would 
reply to it. 
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to look forward with pleasure 

to ft$ freuen auf 
to rejoice at fi$ freuen fiber 
to wait for marten auf 
miserable from elenb toot 
proud of polj auf 
to confide in fid) berlaffen auf 
to count on recfcnen auf 
to hope for fcoffen auf 
to trust fid) tocrlaffen auf 
to rush, dart, fall upon fid) 

ftflrjen auf 
to take care of ad)t geben auf 
to fire at fd)iefcen auf 
to aim at jielen auf 
to amount to fid) bekufen auf 
to allude to anfptelen auf 
to listen to (5ren auf 
to preserve from bett>a$ren 

toot (dat.) 
to trust in toertrauen auf 
jealous of eiferfiid)tig auf 
to rely upon fi$ toerlaffen auf 
to reply to antttorten auf 
in vain fcergebenS 



grief ber Summer 

a youth ein Singling 1 

to dream of tr&umen toon 

expectation bie (Srtoartung 

to disappoint tfiufd)en 

recovery bie (Senefung 

dying man ber 6terbenbc 

eternal etoig 

hlissfulness bie @eltgfeit 

to forsake, quit tterlaffen 

hoar bag SBilbWtoetn 1 

catch fid) jujieben (o, o) s. 

hawk ber fyabify 1 

robber ber SRftuber 

harmless $armlo8 

in cold blood faltblflttg 

fellow-man ber ftebenmenfd) 4 

cost of building bie 93aufo(hn (pi.) 

shooter ber ©d)tt$e 

to miss tterfeblen 

to convince ttbergeugen 

cause bie Uc(ad)e 

to try fuc&en, toerfud)en 

to calumniate fcerleumben 

(auf always with the ace. here). 



Hufgabe 137. (fiber.) 

He lectured on electricity. His treatise on cholera 
brought him first into renown. Only a malicious man can 
rejoice at the misfortune of his neighbour, every other man 
pities the unfortunate. Every one should learn the art of 
not being unnecessarily vexed at others. It is of no use 
to complain of our misfortunes (sing.). A teacher has often 
cause to complain of naughty or lazy boys. Whom are you 
angry with? What was your father angry at yesterday? 
Irritable men are vexed at any trifling cause. Reflect on 
your conduct and correct yourself. He was not angry, he 
was enraged at such impudence. We often wonder at 
things, that are quite natural, and which we should not 
have wondered at, if they had not surprised us. His 
licentious companions mocked at him for his sobriety. She 
grieves most at being separated from her mother. In Ger- 
many the emperor has to decide upon war and peace. 
Napoleon reigned over France, Italy and Spain, and for 
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some time also over Germany. Queen Elizabeth mourned 
a long time over the death of Earl Essex. He triumphed 
over his fallen enemy. He had a great advantage over 
his opponent. He was furious with the treatment, he had 
received. He complained of bad treatment. Do not com- 
plain of too great strictness, when you neglect your duty. 
He insisted upon my going directly. When I insisted 
upon payment, I at last got my money. He insisted upon 
having said the truth. There is no country in Europe, 
none on earth, that abounds so much in wine as France. 
A man that is rich in money, but poor in mind is not to 
be envied. I am innocent of his misfortune. 

to lecture on lefen fiber neighbour bet 9lft$fte 

a treatise on eine Wb$anblung fiber renown bet SRuf 

to be vexed at fu$ firgern fiber to pity bebauern 

to complain of fid) beflagen fiber unnecessarily umt5tig 

angry with, at bbfe fiber of no use nufcloS 

to reflect on nadj&enfen fiber irritable retjbar 

enraged at tofltenb fiber trifling cause ftletnigfett 

to wonder at fid) munbern fiber to correct beffern 

to mock at jpotten fiber to surprise ttbcrrafdjen 

to grieve at fid) grfimen fiber licentious (cidjtfertig 

to decide upon entjdjeiben fiber sobriety bte SWfi&igfeU 

to reign over regteren fiber treatment bte 33e$anbtung 

to mourn over trauern fiber to receive erf)alten, erfatjren (u, a) 

to triumph over triumpfjieren fiber strictness bte Strenge 

furious with tofitenb fiber payment bte SBegafjlung 

to insist upon beftetjen auf to prove betoetfen (ie, ie) 

to abound in reid) fein an (dat.) mind ber @eift 

electricity bte Sleftrtcttfit rich in reid) on (dat.) 

malicious fdjabenfrol) (fiber always governs the ace. here). 

Kttfftufie 138. 

(®cflcn) Be kind and hearty to your friends, not irre- 
concilable to your enemies, charitable to the poor, strict to 
your own faults, indulgent to the faults of others, not en- 
vious to the happy, sympathetic with the unfortunate, honest 
and just to every one. In Russia every one protects him- 
self from the intense cold by warm fur, be it the sheep 
skin (fur) of the poor, or the sable of the rich. A miser 
is deaf to all cries of distress of his fellow-men. A man 
ought to be grateful to his parents and benefactors. Weak 
parents are blind to the faults of their children. He who 
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is not affable to those, that come to see him, scares socia- 
bility from his house. Be not proud to your inferiors and 
cringing to your superiors. Deal with others, as you wish 
them (bafj fie) to deal with you. 

(SBcgcn) Cheshire is famous for its cheese, Burgundy 
famous for its wine. Do not blame me for my conduct. 
The boy apologized for his misbehaviour. Formerly many 
people died, when prices were very high, for want of food. 
The criminal was accused of unintentional murder. When 
we wish to buy things that (tm3) appear too dear, we barter 
for them. England is noted for its riches. 

From his serious countenance I concluded, that some- 
thing of importance must have happened. The vessel is 
bound for London. When will he depart for Paris? He 
embarked with only one attendant for New -York. My 
brother stood security for his friend. The child had fallen 
and hurt his arm severely, but hid it from his mother for 
fear of her. She died of grief at the loss of her husband. 
Your argument is not decisive of the question. We had 
to economize our time, as we had not many more days left 
before our journey. He had grown into a youth. The 
vapours thickened into water. Do you think they will 
admit me into their party? I have leisure enough for it, 
but I have no mind to [do] it. In Kamtchatka people 
live chiefly on fish, fresh, salted and dried; dried fish serve 
them as (ate) bread. An ambitious man is desirous of 
honour. I beg [your] pardon. May I ask you a favor? 
May I ask you for some stamps? The girl asked her 
mother's permission, to stay at home [for] the afternoon 
(Meiben jtt bilrfen). The poor man asked me for some old 
clothes. 

to conclude from fdjliejjen (o, o) to come to see befud&en 

au§ to scare berfdjeudjen 

to be bound for beftimmt na$ sociability bie ©efefligfett 

to depart for abreifen na$ to deal with $<mbeln gegen 

to embark for fid) einfd&iffen na$ famous beriUjmt 

to stand security for gut to apologize fid) entfaulbtgen 

foremen fiir misbehaviour baS f$le$te 53c- 
to hide from fcerfcergen (a, o) tragen 

Dor (dat.) prices are high afleS ifl teucr 

for fear of auS Sutdjt Dor (dat.) for want of ttegen (<w§) SRongel an 
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to die of grief at fterben auft to accuse (mitogen 

ftummer fiber unintentional fabrlftffig 

decisive of entf$eibenb fur murder ber SRorb 
to economize foarfam umgeben tnlt to appear f$einen (dat.) 

to grow into (erantpa$fen gu to barter for (anbelit urn 

to thicken into fid) t>erbi$ten )u noted befannt 

to admit jutaffen gu riches ber ffieid)tum 

leisure for SRufce ju serious ernft 

mind to Sufi gu countenance baS Qefia)t 

live upon leben bon importance bie SBid^tigfeit 

desirous of begierig na$ to happen fi<$ ftiitragen (u, a) s. 

*° h®8 I *;**•« u *\ ttttt attendant ber SBegleiter 

to ask for J ou,en lfl ' *' UOT to hurt fig t-erlefcen an (dat.) 

hearty Ijerjlid) husband ber Qatte 

irreconcilable untoerf5(ntfa) left fibrig, toor fi$ tyaben 

charitable barmbergig journey bie iReife 

indulgent na<bH$tig vapour ber $>ampf, Swift 1 

envious neibifdfr party bie Qefeftftaft 

sympathetic ieilnebmenb to dry rrodnen 

to protect from fid) faiifcen gegen salted gefaljen 

intense flreng pardon bie $er)ei$ung, ©nt* 
cries of distress bie 9totf$reie fttyulbigung 

grateful banlbar favor ber (Befallen 

benefactor ber SBoftltfyiter permission bie SrlaubniS 

affable freunblidj food bie 9la(rung 
arguments Qrttnbe, SetoeiSgriinbe stamp bie Sriefmarle. 

Hufgaie 139. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, after having been First Consul of 
the French republic, made himself emperor of France in 
1804. Napoleon I. created many of his distinguished gene- 
rals counts, dukes and princes, and gave them sufficient 
property to maintain their ranks (sing.). Bernadotte, a 
French general, was elected crownprince of Sweden. Charle- 
magne, king of the Franconian empire, was crowned Ro- 
man emperor in Rome in 800. Count Rudolf of Habsburg 
in 1273 was elected emperor of Germany at a time, when 
lawlessness and anarchy reigned every where in Germany, 
and soon succeeded in restoring order and peace in the 
empire. When did your young friend get his appointment 
as ensign? Upon my honour, he is not concerned in the 
affair. He partook of a bowl of punch, over (bet) which he 
discussed politics. He tried very [hard] to cheat me out of 
my money. The beer tastes too much of hops. Do not 
smell of tobacco, when you pay a visit. The Hindoos live 
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entirely on vegetables. She is afraid of things, which exist 
nowhere but in her imagination. This landscape is drawn 
from nature. He who judges from appearance, will often 
be deceived. King Frederic William III., after the glorious 
battle of (bet) Leipzig, appointed General Bliicher Fieldmarshal 
and raised him to the rank of a prince. I think him an 
honest man, what do you think of him? Every one thought 
him rich, but when he died, it was found (man), that he 
had not enriched himself in his high position. Tell me, 
whom you associate with, and I will tell you, who you are. 
Never associate with people, who are inferior to you in 
character or cultivation of mind; when a youth associates 
with such, he can not expect to improve in mind or cha-^ 
racter. To whom have you written? To whom am I to 
write, to the father or to the son, or to both? To whom 
was the letter directed, to whom was it addressed? With 
what did you occupy yourself in your solitude, when you 
were in the country? I occupied myself with reading, and 
in my leisure-hours with riding on horseback, fishing and 
strolled about in the fields and woods. He pretends to be 
a doctor, but he is a quack. The swindler pretended to be 
a count and lived highly for a time upon the fruits of his 
swindlings, but was finally recognized as (aft) [a] tailor. 
When Winkelried, the brave Swiss, sacrificed himself for 
his country, he cried in dying: 2 A road Ho liberty! Country- 
men, take care of my wife and children. Parents take 
care of their children, when they are young and helpless; 
should dutiful children not take care of their indigent parents, 
when they are old and helpless? The death of Mirabeau 
was a misfortune to (filr) the cause of royalty and con- 
stitutional liberty. The failure of Louis' XVI. attempt of 
flight was a cruel blow to (ffir) the hopes of the royalists. 
North- America is one of the richest countries in the world; 
it has a flourishing commerce, a good climate, a fertile soil, 
an abundance of valuable products and is rich in metals, 
the east abounds in iron and coal, the west in precious 
metals as gold and silver. The man is ill, you did not 
think of it, and I can not tell you anything about the affair, 
I do not know anything of it myself. He bought wine to 
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deal in it, but he will lose on it, instead of gaining on it; 
wine-trade requires more experience than he has. Too great 
trouble, when undeserved, may lead to despair. 



to create, make madden ju 
to crown trbnen gu 
to elect tottylen gu 
to appoint emennen git 
to concern in fceteiligen Bel 
to cheat out of betrflgen (o, o) urn 
to taste of fdjmerfen nad) 
to smell of riedjen (o, o) na$ 
to be afraid of jt<$ fttr^tcn nor 
to draw from jcic^ncn na<$ 
to judge from urteilen na$ 
to think fatten fUr 
to associate with umge$en tnit 
to improve in getmnnen on (dat.) 
to write to jdjteifcen an (ace.) 
to direct to tidjten an (ace.) 
to address to abreffteren an (ace.) 
to occupy with &efd)aftigen tnit 
to pretend to be fid) auSgeben fiir 
to take care of forgen ftir 
abundance of ttberflufi an (dat.) 
to think of benfen an (ace.) 
to deal in (anbeln mli 
to lose on toerlieren an (dat) 
to lead to fii&ren gu 
distinguished auSgegeid&net 
duke ber #ergog 1 
property ba§ SBermSgen 
to maintain be^atijrten 
rank ber Slang 
Franconian frfinfi(d) 
crownprince ber ftronpring 
lawlessness bte Qefefelofigfeit 
anarchy bte ttnard^ie 
every where liberal! 
to reign Jerrfd&en 
to restore Jerjfcflen (&.) 
appointment as bie&nemutng ju 
bowl bte SBotole 



to discuss foremen fiber 

politics bte $oUtit 

hops ber §oj>fen 

to pay a visit einenSBefud) mad)en 

vegetables Segetabilien 

imagination bte (StnbtlbungSfrafi 

appearance ber 5<$ein 

to raise to er&eben in 

rank of prince ber gUrftenfknb 

to enrich beret<$em 

to be inferior to fte&en unier 

cultivation of mind geifHge 

©ttbung 

solitude bie Ginfamfett 

to stroll about (erumfd)lenbem 

quack ber Ouadfalber 

swindler ber ©d&totnbler 

fruits ber (Srtrag 

swindling bie ©d&toinbelei 

to sacrifice opfern 

road bie ®affe 

. f ber SanbSmann- 

countryman | 8ftnbl i clltf(tflir . ) 

dutiful ipffi^ttreu 
cause bte ©ad&e 
royalty baS fibnightm 
constitutional fonfHtutionefl 
failure baS SRi&lingen 
attempt of flight ber 9flud)t* 

Derfud) 1 
a cruel blow ein fd)toerer 6d)lag 
commerce ber §anbel 
climate ba§ filima 
soil ber SBoben 

a precious metal ein ebleS HReiaH 
wine-trade ber SBeinfymbel 
to require erforbern 
experience bte <5rfa$rung 
despair bie Seqtoetflung. 
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76. fiefttoit. 

Formation of deviated nouns of the feminine gender 
with the terminations: e, et, in, Ijett, !eit, fd)aft, ung. 

*«f0ate 140. 

1. Nouns terminating in: e. 

Form nouns by adding e (vowels modified) from the 
following adjectives: 

®rof$, ftarf, fdjtoadj, fang, lurj, Brett, tief, Ijod), bid, gut, 
trcu, untrett, nafe, Kcb, i)art, rot, fdjtoarj. 

Find the correspondent nouns in English, and try to 
make combinations with them in German. 

2. Nouns terminating in: ei. 

a) The termination ei is mostly preceded by: et; 

b) in derivatives, formed from verbs terminating in cltt, 
by: el; 

c) some add ei without either of the two syllables. 
Form nouns terminating in : ei from the following nouns 

and verbs: 

a) Srauer brewer, (Berber tanner, ^drber dyer, SBeber 
weaver, S)rucfer printer, ©etfenfteber soap-maker, JBramtttoeht* 
bremter distiller, Sacfer, ©djfoffer, IJRefcger, SJudjbtnber. 

Here the termination signifies a trade, and the plaoe 
where it is carried on. 

b) §eudjefn to feign, fdjntetdjeln to flatter, tanbeln to trifle, 
bummeln to idle, quaten to torture, necfett to tease, ganlen to 
quarrel, batgen to fight (between boys), frtedjen to cringe, 
rafen to rage, fdjm&wten to be enthusiastic, ftrieten, fd)hrinbeln. 

c) Collective nouns: better, SBfiftettt), 8lbt abbot, $farr(er) 
parson, Itjramt tyrant, ©ftat>e, Sonb(er), Sefcer heretic, ©fcl. 

In b) an action or proceeding, often with a notion of 
disdain, is expressed. Most of c) are collective words. 

Find the corresponding English words, and try to make 
combinations with them in German. 

3. Nouns terminating in: in (plur. tmten). 

Form feminine nouns with this termination from: 
getnb, greunb, Seljrer, ©filter, ftaifer, S5mg, gftrft, $rhtj, 
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$er jog duke, ®raf, ©aron, £err, 2)iener, ©ftabe, Staler painter, 
Sifter poet, ©d^riftfteUer author, Z&njer, ©finger, ©djouftrider 
actor, $eu$ter hypocrite, §au^filter housekeeper, @attc hus- 
band, ©emafjl spouse, Settler beggar, fhranfentoftrter nurse, 
ftomponift composer, ©pieter, Reiter, !Rac$bar, $errfdjer ruler, 
SBoljItljater benefactor, Hrbeiter, lagKtyner day-labourer, Sumter, 
©cr)neiber r nflljen, ftricfert, toafd&en, bftgetn to iron, Spufc madjen 
(milliner), (Beljflffe assistant (partner), ©effttyrte companion, 

2eben*gefffl)rte. 

fhtfgufie 141. 

The terminations: Ijeit unb teit. 

1. Ijett is to be added, and the corresponding English 
word to be found: 

S5uti!et, toeife, Minb, tant, jart, jtdjer, faffd), ir&ge, fanl, 
fcfctoadj, dug, rein, toaljr, fd)5n, fret, Ijod), meljr, SRenfd), ®ott, 
tt|rifi(en), ftinb, S^or fool, getttfljtten. 

butnm stupid, dull getoife certain fr«$ impudent 

f$fl($tern timid gemein vulgar feige cowardly 

trunten drunken ro$ raw, rude lityn bold 

glti$ equal grob rude, coarse f^tou sly, Har clear. 

2. feit is to be added, and the corresponding Eng- 
lish noun: 

gtftftfg, bur#c$ttg, fc$Kfrig, nta&tg, artig, mitttg, nacfctfiftfg. 



flfrtyig fleet 
fyfttig active 
gefd&ftftig busy 
anftfinbig decent 
f$ulbig owing 
toidjiig important 
$eimli$ secretly 
iff entity public 
ireff(t<$ excellent 
taugli^ fit 
e$rli$ honest 
rebtt<$ honest 
$6fU<$ polite 
jjfl&lidj ugly 
ffljig capable 
einig agreeing 
etoig eternal 
fyftig violent 
fd&toietig difficult 
Ifi<$erltdj ridiculous 
nilfclidj useful 



be$agH<$ comfortable 
fitttt<$ moral 
reinli$ clean 
jietlid) neat 
fr5$li<$ joyful 
jftttlid) tender, affect- 
ionate 
jtetblidlj mortal 
biftig just 

nadtfdjtig indulgent 
geffittig complaisant 
flbertntttig haughty 
na$giebig yielding 
nid&itg, ettel vain 
f4n>fl<$li<$ weakly 
frflnfHd& sickly 
$er&ltdj hearty 
beutlid) distinct 
flfyiftcfc similar, like 
ftnnlid) sensual 
freunbli<$ friendly 



enifcaltfam abstinent aufmcrfjam attentive 



ritterltd) chivalrous 
be$arrlt$ persevering 
mbglitty possible 
an$finglidj) attached 
tmtflidj real 

geiftltd) spiritual, eccle- 
siastic 
menf<$ltd& humane 
toetblid) feminine 
t>ertrauli$ confidential 
berbrtefiltdj ill humoured 
toergefeltdj forgetful 
berannoortltd) responsible 
bonfbar grateful 
ftu$tbar fertile 
el) r bar respectable, 

honest 
fUtbot visible 
einfam lonely 
graufam cruel 
f par jam economical 
f4&nbli4 base, infamous. 
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3. frit, preceded by ig, is to be added: 
©fig, ntfibe, gered)t, f d&nett, feid&t, flein, feft firm, feudjt damp, 
gefdjtoinb nimble (swift), bong anxious (afraid), fprdbe brittle. 

KufoaBe 142. 

The terminations ttttg unb fdjaft. 

1. ung is to be added to the root of the verb, an^ 
corresponding English noun to be found. 



teamen to warn 
broken to menace 
bulben to tolerate 
ftellen to place 
3a^ten, be — to pay 
bilben to form 
a$ten to esteem 
en to sit 



toa$me$men to perceive erfd&affen to ctf 

aufcrfte^en to rise again entfernen to r' 

beerbtgen to bury entbeden to 

unterftittjen to support eTjie&en to 

unterfu^en to examine emj>ftnber 

unter$anbeln to negotiate entfttyup 

unterbre$en to interrupt jerftbr 



ttberlegen to consider 
fymbeln to act, deal fibergeugen to convince 
nffljpen to feed ttberreben to persuade 

toonbern to wander ttbetfefcen to translate 
iellett to divide unter$alten to converse 
iremten to separate genefen to recover 
tetten to save emj)fe$len to recomrr 

berebien to revere 

berf<%tt>enben to squander 

berfityren to mislead, seduce 

berfolgen to persue 

beTftdjern to assure > 

betjtoeifeln to despair 

bertoeigern to refuse 

bergrb&ern to augmer 

bermefjren to incree 

fid) bctfteKen to d> 

borjletten to intr 
perform 

berbtnben to T 

erjflljlen to 

etfflflen tc 

erfinben 

erinner' 

erf (fir / 

bet*' 



ber/ 



8 



\ 



«*> >> 



em 

do 

The 

id 17 ? 

...will 

iorrow 

it all 20 

,a out 28 , 

qj * Jie table. 

"o* > • jL/hat hour 

^ffly. Why 

Ajf half past 

^ q At what 

* % people at 80 

S ^*y° u charge 33 
♦ exclude 35 wine? 

* Jh **hank you 89 to 
. % x> 4r n + A/^bJIj too acid for 

SS?°>t v > the iinnen42 



% 



XDt\* t 
Frtu&tnberg, Gei. 



*Qtf > /> directly, as I want 
^d J*e is very short. Bring 



12* 
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2. The termination fdjaft is to be added (fnany of 
them are collective nouns): 

3Ramt, SGadjbar, $err, S)ietter, gfreunb, geinb, (Sefanbte, 
©ruber, Sanb, ttriffen, Icibcn suffer, ®efette companion, SBirt 
landlord, SJertoanbte relation, fttted)t servant, SBetannte ac- 
quaintance, SRitter knight. 

Kttfgafie 143. 

There are two more affixes and a prefix to be mention- 
ed, by which nouns are formed. 

1. Nouns with the termination tti8 are neuter or feminine. 
bid SBebUrfniS baft SBerftfinbniS tie ginfkmiS 



©efftngtuS 
»er$altni3 
Wi6t>er(altnid 

SBermfi^tni* 

®ebft<$im8 

SBetfangniS 

(SreigniS 

GrgebniS 

Qittbernift 

QeftanbniS 



WigDerftAnbniS 

SertoiirfniS 

SBttnbniS 

SBefetmtniS 

©laubenSbefenntniS 

SBilbniS 

SBegrfibniS 



n 



2Bilbni8 

ftenntni* 

(SrfentitatS 

®r(aubni§ 

SicbtffngiitS 

SBetriibmS 

99cforgtti8 

®rfoarni8 

SBerfftumniS. 



2eicbenbeg5ngni§ , 
(SdebniS 

2. Nouns with the termination tttltt are neuter, a few 
masculine. 

bad ©erjogtum baft 3ubetthmt bad 8Ba<$8tam 

„ ftalfertum w ©eibentum „ ©ie^tum 

„ gUrPcntum „ SMtettum bet tteid&tum 

„ SHStum „ Hlterium „ Strtum. 

„ C^tipentum „ (gigentum 

3. Nouns with the perfix ®c are mostly neuter and nearly 
all of them collective nouns ; some are masc. and a few feminine. 



bog @efi4t 


ba9 ©etreibe 




baft ©ctoefcr 


„ ®e$Br 


, ©etofffler 




m 


©enicf 


■ ©efW 


„ ©e»5if 




bet ©efd&mac! 


„ ©emllt 


„ ©etottter 




IT 


©etud) 


, ©eforet 


. •*«» 




V 


©c[ong 


„ @e$eul 


„ ©cbtrg 




rr 


©cbanfc 


„ ©eflBjn 


„ ©emad) 




* 


©efcorfam 


„ ©eforftifc 


„ ©erftte 




rr 


©efflfctte 


„ ©ejrfaubet 


„ ©ebid&t 




bie 


©etoalt 


„ ©eWtoftft 


„ ©erfi<$t 




V 


©eftalt 


n ©erebe 


„ ©erid&i 




w 


©efafcr 


„ ®<M 


„ ©etofi&t 




a 


©ebulb. 


„ ©CtDii^l 


„ ©ejtolifaer 








Most of the words of this exercise 


are 


already known 


to the student, the other will occasionally 


be met in con- 


versation and reading, 


and be found 


in 


the 


dictionary. 
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77. Conversation. 

It will be advisable to take Conversation, Letters and Tales in 

turns to be less fatiguing. 

« 

1. In a hotel. 

I wish to see the landlord 1 of the hotel. I wish to 
have two beds for a few days. I wish my (a) bedroom on 
(im) the first floor 2 . Can we have three single 3 bedrooms 
here to 4 night, one bed in each room? A double-bedded 5 
room will not suit 6 us. Give me the key of my room, I 
have number 7 twelve. Where is the bell 8 to (in) this room? 
The bell does not ring 9 . Will you send the chambermaid 10 
directly, for we are tired and want 11 to go to bed. Tell 
the chambermaid, to bring (fie tn5fle) more water and towels 12 . 
Bring me fresh water. I should like 11 to take a warm 
bath. If you have no foot-bath 18 , a little tub 14 will do 
just as well 15 . I want 11 my bed warmed directly. The 
bed seems (to be) very hard. Are the sheets 16 well aired 17 ? 
Where is the water-closet 18 ? My boots are quite wet, will 
you have them thoroughly dried 19 [for] me by to morrow 
morning; for I always catch a cold, if they are at all 20 
damp 21 . Will you have this chest of drawers wiped out 22 , 
it is rather dirty. Put the [box of] matches 28 on the table. 
Will you send the commissioner 24 to me? At what hour 
do we dine 25 (toirb)? Bring us tea for four 26 directly. Why 
is dinner not ready 27 ? I had ordered 28 it for (auf) half past 
twelve punctually 29 and have no time to lose. At what 
hour is [your] table d'h6te? Have you many people at 80 
it? Keep 81 six places 82 for me. How much do.you charge 88 
a head 84 at the table d'hdte? Does that include 85 wine? 
Show me your bill of fare 86 and list of wines 87 . Bring 
me half a bottle of this hock 88 . I will thank you 89 to 
hand me that dish, the vegetable. Have you any wine, 
which is not acid 40 ? Mosel-wine is generally too acid for 
English. Give me another fork. Waiter 41 , the linnen 42 
is not clean. 

Will you send the washerwoman directly, as I want 
my linnen 48 washed, and my stay 44 here is very short. Bring 

12* 
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me the newspaper. Have you any English or French paper? 
Have you a commissioner, to go 45 (ber tmdj) through the 
town with me and show all, that is worth seeing 46 ? What 
must I pay him per (fflr trie) hour, per day? Is he ready, 
I am anxious 11 to set out 47 ? At what hour do the letters 
arrive from England? Which is the way to the post-office? 
Have you a letter for me? Let me have five stamps 48 for 
abroad 49 . Bring me some letter-paper, pen and ink 60 . I 
wish to have my passport 51 signed 58 at the police-office 58 . 
Will you see, that it is done 64 . Is it necessary to have the 
passport signed here? Is there an English consul here? 
In what street does he live? Show me the way to his 
house. Where can I get [my] money changed 55 ? Where 
does a banker 56 live? Show me the way to his house. 

I wish to see (foremen) a medical man, I am unwell. 
Will you send for 67 him, and (jtoar) [send for him] im- 
mediately 58 . Have you a doctor in this town, who can 
speak English? If he understands French, that will do 69 . 
What fee 60 should I give him? Is that enough? I want 
some medicine, some salt, rhubarb 61 , pills. Have you fresh 
leeches 62 ? these do not bite 68 . Please change 64 them for 
others. 

Can I have a warm bath? Have you baths in the 
house? Have you a thermometer? Bring me some (a piece 
of) soap. Did you tell the hair-dresser 66 to come (beftetten) 
to dress my hair 66 , to cut my hair? When does the 
barber 67 come to (gum) shave 68 ? 

Call me at six in the morning 69 . Will you give a 
loud knock 70 at my door at a quarter before five to morrow 
and let 71 my. boots be there and (jtoar) well dried. I want 11 
my coat brushed 72 . Close 78 the shutters 74 . Can I have 
the breakfast, before I start 75 ? We will have breakfast for 
two punctually at six in the morning. Order a hackney 
coach 76 [for] me. Why is the carriage not yet come (ba)? 
Take that out of the room. Carry my luggage 77 into the 
bedroom. My luggage must be put 78 on [board] the steamer 
(taken 78 to the railway). Light 79 a fire in my room. Make 
a good fire. The fire is going out, stir 80 it. How much 
have I to pay? Bring me my account. Give me a speci- 
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fied 81 account. Have you an omnibus to go (bet) to the 
station? How long 82 will it take [me] to walk to the station? 

1 §err. » ber ©tod. 8 einfd&lfifertg. 4 filr bte. 6 jtoeifoWfertg. 
« bienen. 7 [bte] Summer. 8 bic ©dfcefle. 9 faellen. 10 3*mmermabo)en. 
11 mbd&ten. 12 baS fcanbtad) 2. " 93abetoanne. u SBJitt$en. " bte- 
fclbcn $>ienjie. 16 SBetttud). » re$t troelen, put getrodfnet. 18 ber 9Cb« 
iritt 1. « gut trodfnen. 20 . im ntinbeften. 21 feudgt. M auSfegen. 28 btc 
©tretd&$5la<$en. * flomtmfftonffr. 26 foeifen. "• trier SSorttonen. 27 fcerett. 
28 bepetten. 29 $unft. 80 an. 81 belegen. M boS <£out>ert 1. 88 f often. 
84 (Soubert. 86 etngefajloffen. 86 ber ©Jmfejettel. 87 bie SBetnfarte. 88 Styein* 
toein. 8 » bttte, geffifligft. «• feine ©Sure fcaben. « Aether. « baS £ifd> 
Seug. « bie 2Bttf$e. ** ber *ufent$alt. 4B fcerumfityrcn. *« bte ©eJenS- 
tottrbigfett. 47 pi auf ben 2Beg maa)en. * 8 bte SBrtefmarfe. « baS 9foS* 
lanb. «• bie State. « ber $afj. " tolfteren. 88 boS ^oKjeibftreau. 
54 beforgen. M getoed&felt befommen. 6S SBanquter. 67 naa). 58 fofort. 
89 genttgen. 60 baS ©onorar. 61 ber ffi&abarber. 62 ber SMutegel. M an* 
beiften (i, i) s. M anbere bafflr geben. 66 ber Coiffeur, Srifeur. •• frtfteren. 
« 7 ber SBarbier. 68 rafleren. 69 morgen frttlj. 70 par! flofcfen. 71 forgen, 
baft. 72 auSbflrjlen (s.). 78 jumadfcen (s.). 74 ber Saben. 76 abreifen (s.). 
76 bie $>rofd)fe. 77 baS ©epflcl. 78 bringen. 79 ein^etjen (s.). w fa)llren. 
61 foejtfiaieren. » toie biete 8«t. 

2. Breakfast. Tea. 

Will breakfast soon be 1 ready? I begin to feel hungry. 
Yes, Sir, breakfast is quite ready; every thing is on the 
table. Let (ttrir ttjotten) us sit down (baran) then at once. 
I shall presently want some boiling 2 water, ask Susan 8 , if 
the water boils. You have not put a slop-basin 4 on the 
table. I will fetch it, Madam 5 . We have not cups enough. 
Bring another spoon, two cups and a saucer 6 . What do 
you take, Mrs. B., tea or coffee? I would thank you (netyme) 
for a cup of tea, if you please. And what do you take, 
Mr. B? Thank you, Mrs. N., I will take a cup of coffee. 
Is the tea to your liking 7 ? I think, it is rather too strong. 
I am very fond 8 of [a cup of] strong tea. I beg your par- 
don 9 , I have given you no tea-spoon. Is your tea sweet 
enough? I will trouble you 10 for a small piece of sugar; 
I like my tea rather sweet. Is your coffee, as you like it? 
It is very nice, indeed. If you should like 11 some more 
sugar or cream 12 , will you help 12a yourself; you see it is 
all on the table. No, I thank you, Madam, it is just 13 to 
my taste; I do not like much sugar or cream. May I 
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trouble 10 you for a tea-spoon, Madam? I beg your pardon, 
I quite forgot to give you one. Allow [me] to help 13a 
you to a slice of roasted ham 14 , or beef. Or would you 
prefer an egg? Much obliged to you 16 ; I will take a small 
piece of ham, if you please. And what will you take, Mr. 
S.? You have not tasted 16 this tongue 17 ; I hope, you [will] 
take a piece of it. I will 18 , Madam; it seems to be de- 
licious; it looks 19 so tempting 20 , that I can not refuse 21 it. 
I [will] trouble you for 10 an egg. [Would] not you take 
some buttered toast 22 , Miss Mary? No thank you, Madam, 
I could not take any more. . Permit [me] (bafj) to offer 23 
you another piece of this cake. A very small piece, if you 
please. But you have not yet tasted my marmalade 24 . 
Allow me to help you 13a to a little of that. Thank you, 
I will take a little, I am very fond of marmalade. You 
do not eat 25 any bread and butter, gentlemen; you do not 
seem to relish 26 my bread and butter. I beg your pardon, 
we have made 26 a very good breakfast. These rolls 27 are 
very fresh and delightful. Tell the servant, to chop 28 (baft 
fie) some more sugar and to bring boiling water. Here is 
the sugar, Madam, I will fetch the water directly. Can I 
help 29 you to another cup of coffee or tea? No, thank 
you, we have quite finished 80 . I fear you have made 81 a 
very poor breakfast. I for my part 82 have made 81 an ex- 
cellent 88 breakfast, and can say, that I never relished 81 it 
better in all my life. Then take away [the breakfast 
things] 84 , and wipe 85 the table. 

1 |ein. • fod&en. 8 ©ufanne. 4 ©pfllnapf. 8 gnftbige grau. • bie 
Untertaffe. 7 na$ 3&tem ©efamacf . 8 getn trinfen. • bie (Sntfd&ulbigung. 
10 bitten urn. " Robert tooflen (pres.). 1S ber JRafcm. 18 » fl<$ bebienen 
(pres.). 18 gang. 18 » bajj i$ gebe. 14 ©tfltl gerbfteien ©(Jinfen. 16 banfe 
fe$r (beflenS). 16 berfud&en. " bie Sunge. 18 3$ bin |o frei. »• auS* 
jefcen. 20 eintabenb. t1 surttdtoeifen. " gerbflete8 ©rot mit ©utter. 
18 aeben. " bie 3RarmeIabe. 25 nefcmen. «• fd&medfen. " bad $rbt$en. 
88 fiein mad&en. » einfd&enfen. 80 fertig. 81 fameden. 88 bad £eU. 
88 toorttefflitf. 8 * abtragen (s.). 86 abtoifaen. 

3. Dinner. 

What are 1 we to have for dinner? What would you 
like to have? We have not yet ordered 2 anything, so 8 
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it is still time to write the bill of fare 4 . I am quite in- 
different 5 [about], what we eat. Let us have 2 some good 
soup. I should like to have a roast leg of mutton 6 and 
an apple-pudding 7 . But we must also have [some] fish 8 . 
There is no fish in the market. Then we must have some 
game 9 , or some poultry 10 . Tell the cook to let the meat 
be well done 11 (rather underdone 12 ), and desire her to be 
punctual to the time 13 . I am afraid, we shall have but a 
very indifferent 14 dinner. Never mind 14a , we must manage 16 
as well as we can. 

At what time shall we dine? We must wait till six 
o'clock; we are not to have dinner till 16 my father's return 
from town. Shall we have any body to dinner to day? 
Do you expect company? Mr. B. has promised to come, 
if the weather is fine. Well, you are just in time 17 ; we 
were just going 18 to sit down to dinner. We were uncer- 
tain, whether you would come or not. I hurried 19 as much 
as I could, but I was prevented 20 so much, that I could 
not be here in time 21 . I hope, dinner has (is) not [been] 
spoiled 22 through me 28 . Now take a chair near the fire. 
No, I thank you, I am not cold at all. I will rather sit 
with my face to the fire. You will find a draft 24 there, 
when the door is opened 26 . Desire the servant to bring 
the dinner 26 immediately. 

What shall I help 27 you to? [Will] 27 * you take some 
soup? No, I thank you, I do not much care for 28 soup, 
I would rather take a slice of that boiled beef. [Will] you 
not take some of this fish? Thank you, a small piece, if 
you please. What vegetables [will] you take? May I help 27 
you to a potato? Allow me 29 to recommend you this cauli- 
flower 29 *. It looks very nice indeed, I [will] thank 80 you 
for a little. Allow [me] to help 81 you to a piece of this 
roast-beef. What part 82 do you like best? Will you have 
it well done or underdone? I do not like it overdone. 
Did I help 88 you to your liking? Quite 88 *, Mr. N., this 
is a fine piece of meat. Will you take a little fat 84 ? Give 
me some of the lean 86 , if you please. Here is a piece, 
which I hope will please you. You have no gravy 86 . I 
have plenty 87 , I thank you. May I trouble 88 you for some 
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peas? Will you also take a few of these beans? Here are 
spinage 39 and asparagus 40 . Do you eat salad 41 ? I will 
thank you 48 for a few potatoes and a little asparagus. You 
have no bread, give me leave 43 to help 27 you to a piece. 
You have not eaten any pudding. It does not agree 44 with 
me. I will thank you for a small piece, just to taste it. 
Now what can I offer 45 you? You will take a piece of 
this fowl, I hope. (I take) not any more, I thank you. A 
little piece of this fowl can not hurt 46 you. A very small 
piece then, if you please. Bring a plate to this gentleman, 
Susan. Which (toaS) do you like best, a leg 47 or a wing 48 ? 
I have no choice at all 49 , it is quite the same to me 5 . 
You gave me a good deal too much. Half 49a of it [will] 
be sufficient 50 . WiU that do 51 ? Thank you, that is plenty 58 . 
You are fond of plum-pudding, I know; [will] you allow 
[me], to help you to a piece? Not quite so large a piece 58 , 
if you please. I prefer a little tart 54 ; it looks quite tempt- 
ing. Take away 55 now [the breakfast things], and bring 
us some wine. 

1 foflett torir effett. * befteffen. » alfo. * ber @J>etfejeitel. 8 einertei 
6 ber fcammelSbtaten. 7 bet Rubbing. » ber gift*). • baS 2Mb. " bad 
©efttigel. " gut braten. " m$t 311 biel (fur)) braten. " J>Unfttt<$ fcttig 
fein. u mittelmftfjig, fein befonbeteS. Ua matjt nitjtS. 15 fid) befcelfen. 
16 crfl toenn. 17 getabe juredjt. 18 toottten eben. 19 fh$ eilen. *° auf* 
ge^alten toetben. 2l ju renter Sett. M berbetben (a, 0). 28 meine @d)ulb. 
24 ftiefyen. 25 aufgejen. "• aufttagen. * 7 tei$en. * 7 » always the present 
tense in German. 28 ftd& madden auS. 20 id) fann. 29 » bet S&lumen!o$l. 
80 id) bitte urn. 81 baft id) gebe. 82 baS ©tiUf. 88 bebienen. 88 » ganj 
unb gat. 8 * bag Sett. 85 baS SRagete. 86 bie ©auce. 87 teid)li<$ bet* 
fefcen fein. 88 Bitten urn. 89 bet ©pinat. *° bie ©^orgcl.^ 4l bet Salat. 
48 bitten urn. * 8 erlauben ©ie, bafc. u toetttagen. ♦» anbieten. * 6 fd)abett. 
47 baS Sein. « bet gtttgel. *• gat ni$t toft$letifd&. i9a bie fcfilfte. 
80 genflgen. « ift eS fo te$t. M tei<$ii<$. 88 »iel. " bie Xotte. 65 ab* 
ttagen (u, a) s. 

4. Supper. 

I hope, you will stay (fjier) and sup with us. I am 
very much obliged to you 1 , but I fear it [will] delay 2 me 
too long. Not in the least, I will order 3 (it) directly. Well, 
I will stay then ; but pray, do not order anything 4 on pur- 
pose for me 5 . Bread and cheese will be quite sufficient 6 
for me. We shall have only a little cold meat and a few 
oysters 7 . Do you like 8 oysters? yes, I am very fond 
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of them. I have just 9 received a whole barrel 10 of oysters; 
let us try now, how they are. There is a double rap 11 at 
the door 12 ; I believe, it is my friend, Mr. N., who (has) 
half and half promised me to come. Ah, how do you do, 
[my] dear friend? I am very glad 13 to see you. [I am] 
very well, I thank you, and I am very happy 18 to get to 
so comfortable 14 a fire-place 15 ; for the weather is very raw 
and cold. You see, you are 16 just in time to take your 
supper with us. Or will you first take a little wine and 
water? No, I thank you, I will rather wait till by and 
by 17 . Well, sit down 18 then. Here is some ham and cold 
beef, and here are also some oysters, what shall I offer you 
first? I will take a few oysters, if you please. How do 
you like 19 them? They are very good indeed; they seem 
to be quite fresh. Won't you take two or three more 20 ? 
No, I thank you; I will take a little ham, if you please 21 . 
Take some beef with it 22 . Or will you have a piece of 
this apple-pie 23 , or a piece of this lobster 24 ? No, I thank 
you, I can not take anything more. I am afraid you have 
supped very badly 25 . On the contrary; I have made an 
excellent 26 supper. Will you (not) take one of the oranges 27 ? 
No, I thank you, I never eat fruit at night. 

1 ©ic jfob fe(t freunbft<$. * auftalten (s.). 8 aufttagen Iaffen. 
4 Umftftnbe ma<$en. * tnetnettoegen. e genUgen. 7 bie ftuffcr. 8 ein gfteunb 
fein Don. 9 eoen. 10 baS %&i$tn. " flopfett. 19 bic #auSt$flr. 18 freuen. 
14 be$ag(i<$. 16 bag ftaminfeuer (Ofen). 16 surest fommcn. 17 na$$er. 
18 $lafc nefcmett. 19 jd&mecfen. *° ein paar. »* crlauBen. n baju. 28 bic 
$afictc. " ber Rummer. M nid&t fe^r ftjmedfen. 26 auSgejeid&net. * 7 bic 
Styfeljtnc. 

5. To take 1 a furnished 2 room. 

Have you a room to let? I have several and at dif- 
ferent 3 prices. Will you have your lodgings (e3), Sir, by 4 
the day, the week or the month? Let me see 5 it, and I 
will decide 6 afterwards. Here is a very pretty room on 
the first floor 7 , there is a dressing-room 8 next to it 9 . How 
much do you ask 10 for it? • If you only take it for a few 
days, I must have 11 two Marks a (ben) day, if you take it 
for a week, you [must] pay 12 twelve Marks, by the month 
it is 13 forty M. That seems to me rather dear. You see, 
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it is very clean 14 , the furniture is handsome and new, and 
there is a fine mirror over the chimney-piece 15 . Is the 
bed good? The mattresses have just been newly stuffed 16 
and are very soft 17 . How often do you change 18 the sheets? 
Every fortnight, and the towel 19 once a week. Does the 
chimney smoke 20 ? We shall soon have winter, and it will 
be necessary 21 to have a fire 22 . It begins to be cold al- 
ready. It does not smoke at all 28 . Can I have warm 
water to wash me with (jitttt), when I want it? If you 
give a trifle 24 to the servant, she will wait upon 25 you 
attentively, and will also clean your shoes and boots. As 
this is the case, I will take the room for three months, 
and will pay you a month in advance 26 . 

1 Me 2Riete. ' mbbtiert. » terfdftieben. < fflr. » jeigen. « fl<$ 
enifdfceiben. 7 bet ©totf. 8 Vitfteibqimmer. 9 baneben. 10 fotbern. « be- 
regnen. " geben. " foflen. " nett. " baS ftamtnfim8. " polftent. 
17 tt>ei<$. 18 medtfeln. 19 bag #anbtud&. ,0 tauten. " notoenbtg. M ein« 
Jeijen. »» im minbeften. " bie JMeittigfeit. M bebimen. M hn borauS. 

6. To pay 1 a visit. 

Good morning, Mr. N., how do you do? Very well, 
I thank you 2 . I am rejoiced to hear it. Pray be seated. 
Sit down on the sofa. And how are you? Tolerably well 8 . 
I have been ill for some days past 4 , but I am 5 better to 
day. The weather is not good for delicate 6 people. I have 
had 7 a. cold too for 8 the last week. That then is the 
reason 9 , why we had not the pleasure of your company 10 at 
supper 11 the day before yesterday. I hope, you will do me 
the favour 12 to dine with me. I am very much obliged 18 
to you for your kind invitation, but it is impossible [for] me 
to accept 14 it, I am engaged 15 . I did myself the honour 16 
to call on 17 you yesterday. You had just gone out. I have 
not been told of it (man). I regret 18 (bafj id)) not having 
been at home. If you have a mind 19 for a chat 20 , sit down. 
Come near the fire. Give this gentleman a chair. No, I 
thank you, do not trouble yourself 21 . It is late already, 
and I must be off 22 . I have an engagement 28 at (filr) eleven, 
and it is already half past ten. Do me the favour 24 to 25 
sit down only 26 for two minutes. You come seldom to 
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see 27 me. Pray come nearer the fire, I am sure, you must 
be cold. No, I am not cold. Though the weather is foggy, 
it is very mild. I must go, it is late; good bye 28 . I shall 
(totr) see you again this evening, where we commonly meet 29 . 
Yes, I will come there 80 , especially as I want to speak to 
Mr. N. I wish you [a] good morning. Take care of your- 
self 81 . We shall meet again this evening. 

1 Sfoflotiung. ' 3$nen aufautoarten. * fo alemlidj. 4 in ben (efcten 
$agen. 6 ge$en. • Wn flatter ©efunb&eii. 7 leiben. 8 in. 9 ber ©runb. 
10 6ie bei tnir ju fefcen. " flbenb. " bad Sergnilgen. 18 banfen. u an* 
nefynen. 16 toerjagen. 16 toollte. 17 befutfen. 18 bebauern. 19 bie Sufi. 
80 Jrfaubern. 81 fl<$ bemttben. " fi$ empfefclen. 88 bie Serabrebung. 
84 ber ©efatten. M unb. 86 toenn au$ nur. " befud&en. 88 3fer ©iener. 
89 ireffen. 80 Jin. 81 borfl^tig fein, fi<$ in a$t nebmen. 

7. With a tailor. 

Good morning, Sir. Good morning, Mr. N. I have sent 
for you to be measured 1 [for] a suit of clothes 2 . Very well 8 ; 
what do you wish to have? I want a dress-coat, a shoot- 
ing-coat 4 , a waist-coat 5 and two pair of trowsers 8 ; but I 
must tell you before hand 7 , that I must have every thing 
next Friday. It is rather a busy time 8 just now, [being] 
so near (&or) Christmas; but if you want your things par- 
ticularly 9 , we must contrive 10 to get them ready 11 . Well, 
will you first take my measure 12 for (port) a coat? How 
will you have it made? Make it as they wear them now; 
I do not like to be out of fashion 18 . Let 14 the sleeves 15 
be long and wide, and the collar 16 must not be too low. 
How do you wish to have your shooting-coat made? How 
are coats worn now, single- or double-breasted 17 ? They are 
(man) worn both ways 18 , but more double-breasted. Well 
make it double-breasted then, and not too short, if you 
please. Do you wish to have an outside 19 breast-pocket 20 ? 
No, I think it is rather out of fashion; but an inside 21 
pocket on each side. Have you any choice 22 respecting 28 
the buttons? No, I am not particular 24 about them; but 
do not let 25 them be too small. Will you allow me to 
measure 12 you for the waist-coat and trowsers? What is 
the fashion 26 now in regard to (mit) waist-coats? I should 
like to have it very good 27 , this article of dress 28 being a 
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great improvement 89 or the contrary, according as 80 it is 
fashionable or unfashionable 81 . Waist-coats are mostly worn 
single-breasted, especially 88 with a dress-coat. Make it so 
then, but let it not come down 88 quite so low 84 as this. 
What sort of buttons will you have? I will have them 
covered 85 with the same stuff 86 . Have you any orders 87 
respecting the trowsers? No, I leave 88 that to you; of 
course, you will make them after the present 89 fashion; 
but I do not like them too tight 40 . I know, they are worn 
very tight just now; but I find it a ridiculous 41 fashion, 
and I will not be tyrannized 48 by it. They shall be made 
exactly 48 as you like them 44 . But remember 46 , I must 
have the whole suit Friday without fail 46 . You shall have 
it on Friday evening. Mind 47 , if you disappoint me 48 , this 
will be the last work you [ever] do for me. — 

Have you brought my suit of clothes? Yes, Sir, here 
it is. You are a man of [your] word; but, frankly 49 , I 
began to grow impatient. It is but nine o'clock, and I 
had promised them you [some time] in (fflr) the evening. 
Nor do I complain 60 ; but let me try 51 them on, to see how 
they fit 68 . You have made the sleeves hardly 58 long and 
wide enough, and it cuts me under the arm. It is too 
long waisted 64 . It sits in wrinkles 55 between the shoulders 66 . 

I think everything fits 67 you exceedingly 68 well. You were 
never better dressed 69 in your life. 

1 onmeffen loffen. 8 ber Hnjug. • too$I. * 3agbro<!. 8 bic ©e|!e. 
• bie $ofe. 7 im toorauS. 8 bie ttrbeit ge$t ftarf. 9 nottoenbtg. l0 feftett. 

II feriig. " baS SMafe. 18 aItmobi|d&, unmobcrn. 14 mad&en. 15 bcr 
ttrntel. 16 ber flragen. " ein*, jtoeiretyig. 18 auf bribe Hrt. 19 ftufjere. 
80 bie 93ru|ltaWe. 81 innere. « ber SBunfd&. 88 toegen. M einerlei. 
86 ne$mett. " bie SRobe. " re$t fd&5n, fleibfam. 8S bad flleibungfifrficf. 
89 ben ffogug fce&en. *° }e nad&bem. 81 untnobern. 88 befonberS. 8S maflen. 
84 laitg. 88 llbetste^en. 86 ber 6toff. 87 ber SBunW 1. 88 flberloffen. 
•• ie%i0. *° eng. 4l iftd&erli$. 48 fldr> tyrannifleren loffen. 48 genau. 
44 tollnfaen. « nttjt bergeffen. 46 unfefclbar. 47 &5ren. 48 nid&t SBort 
fatten. 49 offen geftonben. 60 ftd& befd&toeren. 81 attyrobieren. 58 gefcen. 
88 !aum. 84 in ber Xaifle. 88 gfalten Wagen. 86 bie ©flutter. 87 gejen. 
88 au8gejei<$net. 89 6ic $aben nie einen Stojug gefcabt, ber Sie Beffer fleibete. 

8. With a shoemaker. 

Sir, I have brought your shoes. I am very glad 1 ; I 
am just preparing for 8 a little pedestrian excursion 8 , so 
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they come just in time 4 . Let me see them. Give [me] 
leave 6 to try them on 6 you. Thank you, I will try them 
on myself. They seem to be a great deal too tight. I can 
not get 7 my foot in. New shoes and boots must always 
be rather tight or they will not fit 8 afterwards. Allow me 
to assist 9 you. I shall so get them on 10 . Now they are 
on, it is true 11 , but I can not walk in them; they hurt 18 
my toes 13 dreadfully. You have made them too pointed 14 ; 
nor are they wide enough over the instep 15 . They pinch 12 
me every where. You must not mind 16 a little incon- 
venience 17 at first 18 ; they will grow wide enough by wearing; 
for the leather always stretches 19 . True 20 , but I don't 
choose 21 my toes to be crippled 22 until it gets wider. I like 
them [to be] comfortable at once 23 . You will not have 
worn them two days, before they cease 24 to hurt you. I can 
not walk in them, and I have told you before 25 , that I do 
not like to have shoes which pinch me. I wish [to be] 
easy [in] them. Nor have I a great desire [to get] (nod)) 
corns 28 . At all events 27 they must be put on the last 27a , 
before I can wear them, so take them back and send them 
again to morrow morning. Just let me first examine 28 the 
leather. They do not seem to be strong, and you know 
I ordered a pair of strong shoes. The soles 29 seem to be 
good, but the upper-leather 30 is good for nothing 81 . It will 
be in holes 82 beforea fortnight is elapsed 83 . The quarters 34 
are too low, and the heels 35 are much too high. I am 
sure, the shoes were never made for me; at least they are 
not according to my orders 36 (Hue). So take them back, 
and make me another pair as soon as possible. — Here 
is a pair of shoes, that will fit 87 you, Sir, and I am sure, 
they are of the best workmanship 88 . These are good, I 
own 39 ; I can not find any fault with them 40 . I see you 
can work well, if you choose; and therefore you may 
measure 41 me at once [for] a pair of half-boots, and a pair of 
jockey-boots 42 , but the leather must be stout 48 . If you make 
them according to [my] wishes (sing.), I will give you orders 
for another pair of boots, and a pair of dress-shoes 44 . 

1 Heb. a antreten (a, e). 8 bie gufjtout. 4 gu renter 3*tt« 8 «• 
lauBen, bafj. 6 anprobieren. 7 $mein6ringen. * jmffen. 9 $elfen. 10 on* 
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Befommen. » jmar. " brflcfen. 18 bie gefce. " ftifc. » Me ttetye. 
16 Bead&ien. " bie UnBequemlid&feii. 18 im flnfang. *• fi<$ befcnen. 

80 too$l toa$r. " tooflcn. M berfril^elt fcaben. " toon born (etein. 
M auf$6ren. M border. *• bo8 ftitynerauge. » 7 <mf afle SAHe. 87 » aitf 
ben Seiften f$lagen. " Befefcen. «• bie @o$te. 'o baS DBerteber. 

81 taugen. M jetriffen fein. 88 toergefcen. 8 * bie flaj>l>e. 85 ber Itofafc 1. 
bepeHen. 87 ^>affen. 88 toorsttgildj arBeiten. 89 $ugeBen (s.). *o batan. 
« anmeffen (s.). « Heiifliefel. « fiarf. " <&efettfaafi8tou$e. 

9. To hire 1 or to buy a horse. 

I wish to hire a horse to take a ride 2 through the 
town and its (bie) environs 8 , have you one to let out? If 
I like 4 it, perhaps I may (tocrbc) buy it. Yes, Sir, I have 
chesnut- horses 6 , white spotted 6 , pie-ball 7 , bay 8 , grey 9 , 
spotted grey 10 , black 11 , white 12 . I have some (fie) of all 
kinds. What colour 18 do you wish (foil) to be your horse? 
I care little about 14 this, provided 15 he has no faults and 
is handsome (fottft f d)6n) and tractable 16 . Here is a horse five 
years old (Don), perfectly well broken in 17 . Mount him 
and make 18 him trot 19 and gallop 20 . I must see, if he 
has no defects 21 . It is a spirited 22 horse and has neither 
faults nor vices 28 . Bridle 24 and saddle 26 it (loffcn ©ic). I 
will mount him myself to try 26 him. Very well 27 . The 
stable boy 28 will put on 29 his bridle 80 and saddle 81 and 
you shall 82 mount it. This horse walks, trots 88 and gallops 
well, but he has the fault, (bafj e$) of kicking 84 and rears 88 . 
I beg your pardon 86 , he is perfectly broken in and quite 
gentle 16 , but as it is a young horse full of spirit 87 , you 
must neither spur nor whip 88 him. How much do you 
ask 89 for it? What price 40 do you want 41 for him? For 
how much will you sell him? A thousand Marks have 
been offered 42 for him more than once, which I refused 48 , 
you shall have it for twelve hundred Marks. That is very 
dear. Such (ba$ ift) a price (ber) frightens 44 me. Examine 45 
the head, the chest 46 and the legs of the horse. He is 
faultless 47 in all points 48 . His mouth 49 is so fine, he could 
almost drink out of a glass. I will hire him for a fort- 
night, and if he has 50 the qualities 61 1 wish, we shall soon 
agree 62 about the price, I hope. For how much is it to 
be hired (®ie)? Eight Marks a day. 
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1 mieien. * einen IRiti tnadjen. 8 Umgebungen. 4 gefatten. 6 ber 
IRoifud&S. 6 toeifigeffedt. 7 9tyfelf$immel. 8 braun. 9 grau. 10 ®rau* 
f<$immel. ll ber 5RaW>e. 1S ber ©cfcltninel. 18 bie fjfarbe. 14 anfomnten 
auf. 15 toorauSgefefct bafc. 18 len!|am. 17 jureiten (s.). l8 fefcen in. 

19 ber £rab. >° ber <8ktIoW>. 2l ber getter. M letyaft. 23 bie Untugenb. 
84 Sftutnen. * 8 fatteln. *• probieren. * 7 ganj toofcl. * 8 ©tattfnec^t. » an* 
legen. 80 ber 8oum. 81 ber ©attel. M fSnnen. 88 einen guten ©d)ritt, 
£rab gefcen. 84 au§f<&lagen (s.). 86 W Bftumen. 86 SBerjeifcung. 87 feurig. 
88 ©poren unb SPeitf<$e geben. w forbern. 40 ber $rei§. 41 berlangen. 
« bieten (o, o). 48 nidjt fell fein fflr. 44 abfd&reden (s.). 46 unterfu<$en. 
46 bte $rufh 47 untabelbaft. 48 ber Sett. 4 » bos 3HauI. 60 befifcen. 
51 bte (5igenf<$aft. M einig toerben fiber. 

10. With a hackney coachman 1 . 

Can you drive us immediately to N.? Have you a 
comfortable 2 carriage? Are your horses good? What must 
I pay for a two horse carriage 8 with four places? How 
much for a one horse 4 ? That is too much, I only give 

20 M. How soon shall I (loir) be there? How much must 
I pay you by (ffir) the day? the tolls 5 included in our 
agreement 6 . How many miles a day will you travel 7 ? Is 
there room 8 for my luggage upon the coach 9 ? I have a 
trunk 10 , two portmanteaus 11 and a hat-box 12 . We wish 
to go to N., to remain there some hours and then to re- 
turn. We wish to go to A. by (fiber) B. If you go fast, 
you shall have a good fee 18 . Put to 14 immediately. Do 
not keep 15 me waiting. Come with your carriage 16 to 
morrow morning at six. Stop 17 , coachman. We wish to 
get out. Drive faster (ju), coachman. We do not get on 18 . 
Do not drive so near (dat.) that precipice 19 , the river. How 
long must we stay here, coachman, to rest 20 the horses? 
When must I be ready 21 ? 

1 8o$nfutf$er. s bequem. 8 ber 8toetfo&nner. 4 (Sinfp&nner. 
6 £$auffee* unb ©rfitfengelb. 6 gefcen auf tyre Stemming. 7 jurUcf legen (s.). 
8 ber $lafc. • bte flutfae. 10 ber floffer. " bie tteifetafte. « bie $ut* 
f<$aa)tei. is baS Xrinfgelb. 14 anfoannen (s.). 15 taffen. 16 toorfabren (s.). 
17 fatten. 18 boran fomtnen. 19 ber 8bgrunb. ,0 rufcen laffen. 2 * bereft. 

11. Roads. Conveyances 1 . 

Is there 2 a steamboat (a diligence 8 ) from here to N.? 
At what hour does the steamer start? What are the fares 4 ? 
Where is the office 5 ? Are refreshments 6 to be (tarn matt) 
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obtained 7 on [board] the boat? Does it stop 8 at N.? Can 

I be landed 9 at N.? Do they give much trouble 10 to 
travellers about their passports? Is there a carriage-road 11 
(a foot-path 12 ) from this place 18 to N.? Is the road easy 
to find? How far is it to N.? Can I hire a carriage (bcr) 
to take 14 me there? How much must I pay for a carriage 
by (auf) the day? What fee ought I do give (gtefit matt) to 
the driver? Can I have 15 a horse [to carry me] to N.? 
Can we get a pony or a donkey 16 for this lady to mount 17 
that hill? What is the usual charge (befcaljlt man) by the 
day? What do you charge 18 per hour? What for (um) 
driving (riding) to N.? Where is the diligence-office 19 to 
take my place (in the diligence)? At what hour does it 
start 20 ? How many hours shall we be upon the road 21 ? 
Do they charge 22 (muf} ntott) for the luggage? What weight 
is allowed 28 ? Can I take my dog with [me] in the carriage? 
Where does the diligence stop? Have I time to breakfast 
here? How long do we stay here? Do we dine on the 
road? Which is the best hotel 24 at N.? Are the charges 
moderate 25 ? Is there an inn 28 or public house 27 ? Where 
is the station for (ttad)) N.? When does the next train 
start. These six packages 28 go to N. Is this the train to 
N.? How long does it take to get 29 to N.? How many 
more stations are there? 

1 bie 8fa$rgelegen$eit. * fallen (u, a). 8 bcr (Siltoagett. A ber 8fa(r* 
preiS, bad $ajfagtergelb. * bie Crjebition, baS $ilreau. 6 bie Crfriftung. 
7 |aben. * jalten, anfcalten. • auSfefcen. 10 Umffonbe madden toegen. 

II ber Safcrtoeg. " ber fju&pfab 1. 18 fciet. u bringen. 16 befommen. 
16 ber <£fe(. » Jinauf reiten. 18 rctjnen. 19 bie $ofh 20 abfafcren. 
21 uniertoegS. M beja^Ien. " toie biel $funb flttb ftei? ** ber ©Q^of. 
86 tft es biflig bort? «• bad 2Btrt§f)au§. 27 bie 6$enfe. " bie @ej>(lcf* 
pttcfe. * 9 tote lange fasten loir Bis. 

12. Materials of writing 1 . Letters. 

I want 2 to write a letter, but have no inkstand 3 . May 
I use yours? Take it and use it, as long as you like. Is 
there a stationer's shop 4 in the neighbourhood 4 *? There is 
one in this street, the third or fourth shop 5 to the left, 
on going out 6 . I wish to have a quire 7 of letter-paper, 
twenty five envelopes 8 , a quire of note-paper 9 , wafers 10 , 
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sealing-wax 11 , ink, a pen-holder 12 and pens. What pens 
do you like best, do you like them broad or pointed? Very 
broad, No. J, if they have them. Waiter, go and buy what 
the gentleman wants. Yes, I will thank you to do so 18 . 
Here is some money, will five M. be enough? Yes, Sir, 
more than enough. You will also buy me a quire of blot- 
ting-paper 14 . In the mean time 15 make use 16 of this sheet 17 . 

I thank you, much obliged 18 . If that pen is not good, 
take this quill 19 , and here is a penknife, you can cut it 
to your liking 20 . I have a penknife, but I have not my 
seal 21 , will you lend me yours? I see the envelope is 
gummed, so I do not want a seal, thank you. 

When does the post depart for England? It departs 
every night at eight, the letters must be posted 22 before 
seven. Please let me have 23 some foreign stamps 24 . And 
when are letters from England delivered 25 ? They are de- 
livered early in the morning about eight, but sometimes 
at noon, or in the afternoon, when the steamers are 26 too 
late for the train. I thank you for the information 27 , you 
had the kindness 28 to give me. [There is] no cause 29 . — 
There is the waiter with the paper. I shall go up ta 
my room. 

1 Sdjreibmaterialien. * tniiffen. 3 baS tlntenfafc 2. * 6d&rei6* 
materialien«§anblung. ** bie ft&fje. 6 bet Saben. 6 toenn man jur Softie 
$inauSge$t. 7 ba£ SBud). 8 bag Goufcert 1. • 6<$reifyaj>ier. 10 bie Oblate. 

II baS ©tegellacf. 18 ber geberfalter. " elnen (Scfaflen t$un. u 86[a> 
papier. 15 inbeffen. 16 pa) bebienen (gen.). 17 ber SBogen. 18 toerbunben. 
19 bie (Bftnfefeber, ber ftiel. * na <$ ifrer #anb. 21 bag SPetfaaft. » jur 
$oft lommen. 28 gebeit. «* Briefmarfen fttrfi HuStanb. 25 auSgeben (s.). 
26 anfommen. 27 bie ffoSfunft. 28 freunblid) fein. •• Urfaa)e. 

13. Chess. 

Let us play a game at chess 1 . I am not a chess- 
player. I do not know that game. If you wish to learn 
it, I will teach you. With much pleasure; let us begin at 
once. Where is the chess-board 2 with the men 8 ? Here 
are the chess-men, and here is the chess-board, containing 4 
sixty four squares 5 . But now be kind enough 6 to (unb) 
tell me the names of all the pieces 8 . (That) I will: this 
[one] is the king, here is the queen, these two are called 7 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. IS 
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bishops 8 , these two are knights 9 , these are the two castles 10 , 
and those eight are pawns 11 . Now look, how they are 
placed 12 ; you see, the pawns always take 18 the first line 14 . 
Is 15 the board right 16 ? Yes, observe 17 the white corners 18 
must be to your right. Each queen must stand on her 
own colour; that is to say 19 , tho white queen on [a] white 
[square], and the black queen on a black square. Now 
place your men in order 20 . Are your men arranged 21 ? 
Now you must first show me the moves 22 . Your queen is 
not in (an) the proper 16 place 28 . Who begins? Let us 
draw for it 24 . You have thje first move, which is sometimes 
a great advantage 25 . I will forward 26 this pawn. You must 
always place 27 your pieces so, that they are supported 28 . 
Do you see, that your queen is in danger? That was a 
very good move. Guard 29 your queen! I am afraid, I must 
exchange 80 pieces. I fear, I shall lose the game; I have al- 
ready lost one of my knights and both castles. I will castle 
my king 81 . You can not castle your king after having 
moved 82 your king. Check 88 ! I can cover 84 this check 
with my bishop. You have made a bad move, I take your 
other knight. It is stale mate 86 . Checkmate 86 ! I was 
in hopes, you would not observe my dangerous situation, 
or give me [a] stale mate. I am not a match 87 for you. 
Let us have 88 another game. What odds 39 will you give 
me? You can give me both your castles and yet beat me. 
That is more, than I ought to give, but I will do it with 
pleasure 40 . What will you bet 41 on this game? Ten to 42 
one. These are long odds 43 , but the skill 44 is on your side. 
I have lost the game again. Will you play another game? 
No, I have no time now; I will take [my] revenge 45 an- 
other time. 

1 cine $artie ©djaa) madjen. * bag ©<$ad)&rett. * bie gigur. A ent* 
ftalten. * bag Duabrat. 6 fo. 7 Jeifjen. * bet Sflufer. 9 ber Springer. 
10 ber %urm. « ber SBauer. « auffteHen (s.). 18 lommen. M bie ffietye. 
16 fte$en. 16 rid&ttg. " Bemerfen. 18 bie Gde. ie bag fjeifct 20 auf- 
fteflen. 21 rl<$tig aufjhflett. M ber Sh *• M M* BUtlt. u barum tfeften. 
26 ber SSorteil. •• toorriidf en. 27 jfcflen. I8 bedfen. 8 » gardez. 8 « qu§* 
taufd&en. » rod&ieren. 82 riicfen. 88 fd&ad&! M beden. 85 part. 86 fdfra<$* 
matt ! 87 getoad&fen (dat.), ftorf gerntg fein. 88 mad&en. 89 Dor. *° gem. 
41 toetten. * 2 gegett. 48 borgeBen. ** bie Gefd&idHid&feit. 48 fid& rebangieren. 
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14. Cards 1 . 

Let us have a game at cards. Yes, I have no ob- 
jection to it 2 . Here are the cards; just see, whether the 
pack 8 is complete 4 . Where is the card-table 6 ? There are 
two cards wanting 6 . I will get 7 them. These cards have 
been played with; bring a fresh 8 pack! The card- table is 
[quite] ready, let us begin. Shall we make up a game 9 
of whist? Whist is my favourite game 10 , let us play at 
whist. But then we want a fourth. Will you take a 
hand 11 , Mr. N.? With pleasure; but I am only an indif- 
ferent 19 player, I am not very fond of cards. Shuffle 18 the 
cards well, for all the court cards 14 are together 16 . I will 
mix them thoroughly 18 . There is 17 a card faced 18 . What 
is trump 19 ? Diamonds 20 . I wish it had been spades 21 . I 
have a suit 22 of clubs 28 . I am favoured 24 with hearts. 
Let us cut 26 for partners 26 . Will you draw a card? I 
have a card too many. Then you must deal 27 again. Who 
is to (am) deal? Cut for the deal 28 . There is a misdeal 29 . 
You never deal the right number 80 of cards. The pack is 
not complete. I have a good hand this time (good cards). 
I took in 81 nothing good. You are to lead 82 . I lay first 82 . 
Play away 88 . What did you lead? I led diamonds. Why 
did you not return my lead 84 ? Why did you not trump 86 
this card? You have revoked 86 . I had no more of that 
suit 87 . You must either follow suit 88 or trump. How many 
tricks have you? We have two tricks and two [by] hon- 
ours 89 . I had the king, the queen 40 , the knave 41 and 
the ace 42 . All my counters 48 are gone 44 . I have always 
bad luck 45 . Who can sell me two dozen? What do we 
play for 46 ? How much 47 shall we play a (the) point? Let 
us play low, [for] a Pfennig a point, just 48 to amuse 49 
ourselves. I never play high, I only play for amusement 50 , 
never for gain 51 . Is this game (robber) nearly finished 62 ? 
Not quite, but it will soon be over 58 . Mind 64 your game, 
you do not play with sufficient caution 55 . Have you lost 
or won? I leave off, as I began, I have neither lost nor 
won. 1 have won considerably 66 . You have always [good] 
luck, when you play at cards. I shall play no longer 57 ; 
I have made it a point 58 never to lose above a certain 

is* 
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Bum. Will you not give me [my] revenge? Not to night; 
it is now time to go home. 

1 ffartcnfpict. 2 nid&ts bagcgcn. 8 bic flartcn. * toofljfiWig. 5 bcr 
©J>icltifd&. • fetfen. * $ i en . • ncu. • cine $artic SBtyfl. 10 baS fiieb- 
lingSftrici. " mitfeiclen. 12 fd&n>a<$. " mifd&cn. u bic SBilbcr. 18 bci- 
fammen. 16 tild&tig. 17 licgen. 18 tocrfefcrt. 19 bcr Xrumtf. 20 (Sarrcau. 
21 Spiquc. M gut bcrfc$en mit. " Xrcfflc. " 6egiadcn. » jic$cn. 26 tocr 
jufammen forfeit. 27 gebctt. 28 tocr gtebt. 29 bie flarten finb toergeben. 
80 bic Sfajafcl. 8l befommen. 82 attfpiclen (s.). 8S boran tnad&cn. 84 na^- 
fyiclcn. 85 trutnfcfcn. 86 nid&t befemten. 87 ftarbc. 88 befennen. 89 #onncur. 
40 ©ante. * l bcr SBube. 42 baS «fj. 48 bcr ©piefyfenmg. " fort. *» ba§ 
ttnglttd. * 6 um toaS, toie $od&. 47 $o$. * 8 e&en nur. 49 unterfcalten. 
50 bic Unter$altung. 61 urn gu getoinnen. 62 ju (Bnbe. 5S au§. M a$t 
geben auf. 55 toorfid&tig, auftncrffam gemtg. 86 betrftd&tlid&. 57 me$r. 
68 cS fid) gum ©runbfafc madden. 

15. The master before getting up. 

John, what o'clock is it? It is past eight, Sir. What! 
eight! why do you come so late to my room? You told 
me last night not to 1 come before nine. Yes, it is true, 
now I recollect. It was very late, when I went to bed. 
Will you get up now, Sir? Yes, draw back the curtains, 
make a 2 fire and bring me some warm water to wash in 
(gum). Will you shave to day? No, I shaved yesterday, 
and I shall not shave again till 3 to morrow. You know, 
I generally shave only every other day 4 . What coat will 
you put on to day? The one I had on the day before 
yesterday, but you must brush 5 it well. Will you [have] 
boots or shoes? What kind of weather is it? It is bad 
weather, Sir, it rains. Then give me my boots, as the 
street must (toerbett) be dirty. Will you have your dressing- 
gown 6 ? Yes, give it to me (Ijer), and also my drawers 7 
and stockings. What stockings would you like 8 , worsted 
or cotton? You must give me cotton-stockings to wear 
(tueil id)) [with my] boots, and my grey trowsers. Will you 
have a clean shirt? Certainly, and a clean neck-cloth 9 too. 
Where are my slippers? They are near 10 your bed. Now 11 
I think of it, did you take the letter, I gave you last night, 
to Mrs. N.? Yes (tt)of)t)» Sir. To whom did you give it? 
To her maid 12 , who told 1 me to come for 18 an answer 
before twelve. Very 14 good. Has the washer -woman 
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brought my linnen? No, Sir, not yet, but she will bring 
it to day. 

1 id) foflte nid&t. s anma<$en (s.). 8 etft. * einen Sag urn ben 
anbern. 6 auSbiitften (s.). 6 ©d&laftocl. 7 bie Unier^ofe. 8 tottnfd)en. 
8 bie §afsfcinbe. 10 ftefcen an. n ba id) gerabe. « baS flammermabd)en. 
» atyoten (e.). M f$6n. 

16. Spring. Summer. 

I have a great longing 1 for spring again; it is the 
most pleasant of all seasons. Yes, I like it best too. 
Though we are in the middle [of] March, we have scarcely 
had any spring- weather; it is still as cold, as it was in 
February. The season is very backward 8 . There is hardly 
any flower to be found, not even snow-drops 3 , crocuses 4 , or 
violets 6 . — How suddenly the weather has changed; it is 
quite a summer's day to day. Every thing seems to leap 
into existence 6 . All nature is smiling again. Did you 
notice 7 , how beautiful all the trees in our neighbour's 
orchard 8 look? All the fruit-trees are in full blossom. If 
the weather continues 9 so favourable, we shall have 10 plenty 
of fruit this year. I should be glad of that; for last year 
we had scarcely any 11 fruit at all; at least all the stone- 
fruits failed 12 entirely. How delightful it is now in the 
country! This air is quite reviving 18 after having lived so 
long in town. How fragrant every thing smells 14 ! How 
warm it was this morning, and how lovely 15 the sky looked, 
when the sun was rising! The dew 16 was 17 very heavy on 
the grass 18 this morning, and when the first rays 19 of the 
sun fell upon the dew-drops 20 , they looked like diamonds. 
It was [a sight] worth 21 getting up early in the morning 
for (um). Are you fond of rising early? Yes, I am (fc^t 
gent), particularly in summer. I consider 22 the early hours 28 
of the morning the best part of the whole day. Every 
thing looks so refreshed 24 . The birds sing so cheerfully 25 
again. What a pity 26 it is, that so many people [should] 
not eiijoy 27 the pleasures 28 of (which offers 29 ) an early 
morning. Look at that white- thorn 80 in the hedges 81 ! It 
looks (is) quite ornamental 82 , and how beautiful 83 it smells! 
See, they are going to cut the grass 84 already. It has grown 
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very fast. The crop 85 appears to be very fine 86 , it must 
be hard work for the mowers 87 . How well they keep time 88 
with their strokes 89 ! It is really a pretty sight 40 ! The 
hay-makers 41 in the next meadow seem to be very merry 42 . 
Hay-making is a delightful 48 occupation 44 . The hay 45 is 
nearly ready 46 to be housed 47 . How promising the corn 
looks in the field! In some places 48 it has been laid 49 by 
the rain, but the present dry weather will, I hope, recover 50 
it. Heark 51 ! what strange noise 52 that was! It is a cuckoo 58 . 
Have you never heard one? Never in my life. I should 
like to see one. The late showers 54 have been very refresh- 
ing. They will very much improve 55 the harvest 56 . In 
several parts of the country 57 the weather is said 58 to have 
been very dry. Yes, in travelling 59 (ate) through the country 
a few weeks ago, I perceived, that the ground 60 was quite 
parched 61 . Yesterday afternoon it was quite sultry, and 
the sky looked very lowering 62 . I really thought, we should 
have a thunderstorm. It did 68 look very lowering, and I 
dare say 64 , there was a heavy rain at some distance, for the 
air felt much cooler 65 afterwards. The evening was most 
lovely; I never saw a finer tint 66 than at sun-set. After 
supper we took a short walk through the park. The birds 
were so musical 67 , that our walk was most delightful 68 . 
The storm, I suppose, kept 69 you at home this afternoon. 
Of course, who would think of going out in (bci) such weather? 
The hail was tremendously 70 heavy, and the thunder louder, 
than I ever remember to have heard it. The flashes of 
lightning were exceedingly 71 vivid, so [much so] that the 
whole town seemed to be 72 on fire 78 . You have heard, 
that Mr. N.'s house has been struck 74 ? Yes, I understand 75 
the chimney 76 has been damaged 77 . The heavy rain has 
swelled 78 the river so [much], that the banks 79 have given 
way 80 , and several meadows have been overflowed 81 . The 
number of accidents 81 * (which arise 82 ) from lightning have 
caused 88 the use of conductors 84 [to be] general 85 . Yes, 
and even on [board of] ships they are almost universally 85 
adopted 86 , and have proved 87 to be (ate) very beneficial 88 . 

1 bte @egnfu$t. * jurttcf. 8 bo§ SdjneeglBcfdjen. * GtocuS. » baS 
tteilgen. * mit einem @<$Iq(j inS Stafein tretcn. 7 bemerlen. 8 bet Objl- 
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garten. 9 Weifcen. 10 befommen. " fajt gat !ein. 1S tntfetaten (te, a). 
18 etfttf<$enb. " !5Jlii<$ buften. 18 teijenb. " bet £au. " Iteam (a, e). 
18 baS @ra§. 19 bet ©tta$t 5. *° bet £auttoj>fen. n bet SDHtye toett 
fein. M fatten fttt. M bie aRotfjenftonben. ** ftif*. » frS^Ii*. se tele 
fdfabe. 87 fennen letnen. M bie *nne$mli<$ieit. » bieten (o, o). 80 bet 
SBetfcbotn. 81 bie $e<!e. 82 ein toaster ©t^mucf . 88 f5fffl*. " baS ®taS. 
86 bie fceuetnte. 86 gut. 87 bet SWfiJet. 88 Xaf t fatten bei. 89 bet 6ttei<&. 
40 auSfefcen (s.). 4l bet §eumad)et. ** muntet. " $ettli<$. ** bie 93e« 
fd&ftftiguna,. 46 baS §eu. * 6 fettia,. * 7 sum Ginfafcten. 48 an einigen 
©teflen. * 9 niebetlegen (s.). 80 fyben. 61 $ot<$en. 8a bet Son. 88 bet 
flucfucl. M bet Sftegenf^attet. w gut t$un. 66 bie ftotnetnte. M bie 
©egenb. 68 foil. M eine tReife tnaa>n. 60 bet SBoben. 61 auSttodtoen. 
82 btofcenb. 88 toirflt^. w ajtouben. w fid) ablitylen. 88 bie SBeteiufctung. 
67 ftogen. 68 fftlttid). 89 gutttd fatten. 70 ungejeuet. 71 aufeetotbentlia) 
Jell (fltefl). 72 jieljen. 78 in Slamtnen. 74 einfd&Iagen in s. (eS). 76 |5ten. 
76 bet ©a)otnJiein. 77 befd&fibia,en. 78 anfafajeHen (o, o). 79 bet Uf«* 
bamm 1. 80 but$fcted)en (a, o). 81 fl&etfdjtoemmen. 81 » biete UnaJWUfe* 
fane. 82 entftefcen. 88 madden. 84 bet SBHfcableitet. 85 aflgemein. 88 ein* 
fityten (s.). 87 Wietweifen (ie, ie). 88 toofctttyltia,. I hope |offenilid). 
I expect betmutli4 

17. Illness. 

I am very glad to see you again. What a stranger 1 
you have been (bet mt3 getoorben); we began to think, you 
had quite forgotten us. No, indeed 2 , I assure you. I have 
been out of town 8 , and was much concerned 4 on my return 5 
to hear, that you had had a sickhouse 6 . We have indeed 
all been invalids 7 ; William 8 has had the small-pox 9 , and 
Eliza 10 has had the measles 11 . It must have been a trying 
and distressing time 12 for your mother; how is 13 she? 
Thank you, she is 18 tolerably 14 well, but her health has 
been (is) a good deal affected 15 through the attention 15 * [she 
has paid] my brother and sister (gen.). Could you not pre- 
vail on 16 her to have 17 a nurse 18 ? I used 19 every argu- 
ment 20 to induce 21 her to take care of 22 herself, but her 
anxiety 23 would not suffer 24 [her to allow] any- one else to 
be near 25 them. The invalids are now, I hope, quite out 
of danger? Oyes, they are doing 18 very well and are able 
to go out again into the open 26 air. To day my youngest 
brother is complaining 27 of a sore -throat 28 , and we are 
afraid of 29 the scarlet-fever 30 . That would be sad 31 indeed; 
but I sincerely 32 hope, you will be spared 33 [so severe a trial]. 
Pray, who is your physician? Mr. N. generally attends 34 
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our family, but by his desire 85 , Dr. S. was called in 86 , 
as William was for some time in a doubtful 87 state 88 . They 
are both very clever men (physicians) and have an exten- 
sive 89 practice 40 . They have shown their skill 41 in (bet) 
the treatment 48 of these children. At one time William's 
fever was so high 48 , that his pulse 44 was 45 140 a (in bcr) 
minute. I am astonished 46 to hear, that your brother has 
had the small-pox 9 ; has he not been vaccinated 47 ? Yes, 
he has 48 ; but it is too often the case, that from want of 
care 49 in (bei) the practitioners 50 , vaccine- inoculation 51 is 
of no avail 52 . Have all your brothers and sisters had the 
hooping-cough 53 ? Yes, we got over 54 that trouble 55 two 
years ago; they were ill for a long time, but a change of 
air in the spring completely reestablished their health (fte). 
How is 18 (mil) your own health at present? You used to 
be CStyct ®efuttbf)eit ttmr) rather delicate some years ago. 
Thank you, it is (f)at) very much improved 56 , and seems 
to have settled 57 . My complaint is 58 sometimes a cold in 
my head, or a slight 59 cough, whenever 60 I catch a cold. 
How is 13 your father? He has lately 61 had an attack 62 
of his old complaint 68 , [a] giddiness 64 in the head. Does 
his physician recommend bleeding 65 ? Yes, he has been 
bled 66 copiously 67 . It is a remedy 68 , that must weaken 69 
him very much at (bet) his advanced 70 age; but nothing 
else gives 71 him [any] relief 72 . Next month we are going 
to the sea-side 73 for (cmf) four or five weeks, and we hope 
the fresh sea-air and bathing will thoroughly 74 recruit 75 
the health of the whole family. 

1 toie fremb. * (jetoifj nid&t. 8 ab&efenb. * bebauern. 5 bie Mid* 
!e$r. • ein toQ$re8 Sajarett. Hronf. 8 aBU^ettn. 9 bic SBtattern. l0 dlife. 
11 bie 9Raferit. " cine Sett ber %*$ unb @or<je. 18 <je$t eS. u aiemU$. 
16 anflegriffeit. 16 » bie $flefie. l6 beftimmen. 17 nefynen. 18 ftranfen* 
tofirterin. 19 aufbieten (o, o) s. » bie ©rttnbe. » betoegen. M fU( 
faonett. M bie EeforgniS. •* gugeben bafc. 25 urn. * 6 frei. " ftofien 
fiber. 88 $al$f<$metaen. w beffir<$tett. 80 boS @<&arla<$fteber. 81 Milam. 
88 toon §eraen. 88 batoon toerfd&ont bfeiben. M befcanbeln. 85 bet 2Bun[<$. 
86 mktyn (0/ o) s. 87 bebenfK*. 88 ber 8«ftanb. 89 auSgebefyit. *° bie 
$rarjfe. « bie <8ef<$ic!li<$feit. « bie $e$anbtung. « flarf. " ber $uIS. 
" Jaben. 46 8u meiner SBerttmnberung. * 7 imtfen. 48 (jetoife. 49 bie 
©orcfQtt. 60 ber Smtfarjt. 61 ba8 Smtfen. M nutfoS. 88 ber fteu$» 
fcuften. M bur<$ma<$en (a.). M bie spiafje. 86 Ji<$ befjem. 67 feft fein. 
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* 8 telben an (i, i). M leid&t. «° fo oft. " fflralu*. « toieber. •» baS 
libel. 64 bet @<&toinbel. w SBlutegel (Wberlafe) toerorbnen. M SBlut nejmen. 
67 rek&tt*. 68 baS fteilmittel. •• f*tofi*en. 70 toorflerttcft. 71 getofl&ren. 
78 bie <S*iei<$terung. 78 bie ©ee. 74 grflnbli^. 78 wiebet fyttfttUm. 

18. How to (man) break 1 ill news 2 . 

Scene: The rooms of Mr. G. at Oxford. 
(Enter 8 to 4 him his father's steward 6 .) 

Mr. G.: Ha Jervas, how are you [my] old boy 6 ? How 
do things go on 7 at home? 

Steward : Bad enough, your honour 8 , the magpie 9 is dead. 

Mr. G.: Poor mag! So he is gone 10 . How came he 
to 11 die? 

St.: Over-ate himself, Sir. 

Mr. G.: Did he faith 18 ! A greedy dog 18 ! What did 
he get, that he liked so well? 

St. : Horseflesh, Sir. He died of (toetf) eating horseflesh. 

Mr. G.: How came he to get so much horseflesh? 

St.: All your father's horses, Sir. 

Mr. G. : What! are they dead too? 

St.: Aye 14 , Sir, they died of (toeil) overwork 15 . 

Mr. G.: And why were they overworked, pray 16 ? 

St.: To carry 17 water, Sir. 

Mr. G. : To carry water ! And what were they carrying 
water for? 

St.: Sure 18 , Sir, to put out 19 the fire. 

Mr. G.: Fire! What fire? 

St.: 0, Sir, your father's house is burnt down 20 to 
the ground 21 . 

Mr. G.: My father's house burnt down! And how 
came it set on 22 fire? 

St.: I think, Sir, it must have been the torches 23 . 

Mr. G.: Torches! What torches? 

St.: At your mother's funeral 24 . 

Mr. G. : My mother dead? 

St.: Ah poor lady! She never looked up 25 after it. 

Mr. G.: After what? 

St.: The loss 26 of your father. 

Mr. G.: My father gone 27 too! 
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St.: Yes, poor gentleman! He took to 28 his bed, as 
soon as 29 he heard of it. 

Mr. G.: Heard of what? 

St.: The bad news, Sir, an please your honour 80 . 

Mr. G. : What, more miseries 81 ! more bad news! 

St.: Yes, Sir, your bank has failed 82 , and you are not 
worth 83 a shilling [in the world]. I made bold 34 , Sir, to 
come to [wait on] you to tell 85 you about it, for I thought, 
you would like to hear 86 the news. 

1 beibrtngen (a.). * (<$limme 9la$ri<$ten. 8 etntreten (a, e) s. 4 bet. 
6 ber Settoalter. • bet $urf<$e. 7 fte$t eS. 8 §eu. • bic (Sifter. l0 $in. 
11 eS, bag. M 3u trie! fteffcn. *■ fttettgeS 9He$. « ia toofci. 16 ft* fiber* 
atbeiten. 16 benit. " &erbetfa$ren. 18 nun. 19 I5f<$en. so abbrennen 
(a, o) s. ll bis ouf ben ©runb. " atifje&en (s.). » bie gadel. ** baS 
SeHenbefifineniS. " toieber erjoten. ■• toetlieten. " tot. 88 ni<$t nte$r 
toetlaffen. w no<$bem. *> mit 3$rer dtlaubniS. 81 Unglttd. M fattieren. 
88 im SertnBflen (aben. 84 fl<$ bie gtei^cit negmen. 86 bena<$ti<$tigen. 
86 intctefftercn. 

78. Letters. 

1. From a young lady in a boarding-school 1 . 

My dear Ann. 

You remember that it is now five months, since I 
quitted home 2 ; though when I look back, the time seems 
to have passed very quickly, at least a great deal more so, 
than I should have supposed 3 . For I had always had a 
horror 4 [of going] to a boarding-school. — I do not know 
why, but [a sort of] something 5 seemed to tell me, it was 6 
a most unhappy place 7 , and [it was] not without tears that 
I saw Mamma drive away 8 from the door and leave me 
here. I looked around 9 and saw every body trying to get 
a look at 10 the new young lady 11 , — that is 12 myself, — 
and I can assure you, I felt quite solitary and dismayed 18 . 
This however did not last long, for the amiability of my 
companions,' who are nearly all of my own age, soon cheered 
me up 14 , and in a very short time I felt quite (tirie) at 
home and entered 15 at once upon my studies with all the 
zeal 16 , which novelty added to them 17 . I have already 
found [out], that languages are rather my fort 18 more than 
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any thing else, and I have made rapid progress 19 in French 
and German. The beauty 20 of the writings of foreign au- 
thors 21 , of which my master is always telling 22 me, inspires 
me 28 with a still greater desire 24 to be able to understand 
them and appreciate 26 all their beauties. It is quite clear, 
that my hands were never made to do any drawing, for 
my sketches 26 are so very badly done 27 , that the master 
hardly looks at them; however I can not help 28 it, I try 
to do my best 29 and I can no more. I think, that I shall 
ask Mamma to leave off 30 and begin Italian instead. 

The prizes are going (fat.) to be given out 81 in a few 
days; I am in hopes 32 , that I shall gain 33 one, but I am 
not yet quite sure, as they (man) never let you know 84 ' 
until the very day 35 . If you think it would amuse 86 you 
to see them given out, I am sure Mrs. C. will be most 
happy 87 to see you 88 , as many relations of the girls gener- 
ally are present 89 . We have a beautiful garden (unt) to 
walk in here, and I can assure you, that as we study well 
during studying-hours 40 , so we amuse ourselves well 41 dur- 
ing the hours for recreation 42 . Hoping to see you soon 
and with kind remembrance 43 to your family. 

I remain 

Your affectionate 44 friend. 

1 boS $enfionat, SnfKtut. s @ttetn$auS. 8 ettoatten. * bet SBibet* 
ttiflen toot. 5 irgettb etoaS. 6 Indie, or Subjunctive? 7 ffofenil)alt8ort. 
8 abfafcten. 9 um$et bltden. 10 ju ©eji<$t befommen. ll bet neue 8n* 
fbmmttng. 1S nfimlid). 18 mutloS. u oufoeitetn. 16 fl<$ ma<$en on. 
16 bet Cifet. 17 bet ffieia bet 9*eu$ett fliebt. 18 ftatfe Seite. 19 Sort- 
fd&titte (plur.). »° bie ©i$5n$eUen. »* tottyt bie ftembe Stttetatut bietet, 
M foted&en. M toetflfttfen. M bag SBetlangen, bet 2Bunfd&. * 6 totttbigen. 
* 6 bie gei*nung. 27 auSfaflen. * 8 finbetn. »• fi<$ na<& beften fttftften be* 
mtt$en. 80 el Uegen Iaffen. 81 auSteilen. M $offen. 88 befommen. M et- 
fo^ten. 86 toot torn Sage felbjt. 86 SBetgnttgen ma<$en. 87 fi<$ fteuen. 
88 toemt S)u lommp. 89 jugegen. 40 Mtbeitsftanbe. 41 te<$t ft5$Itd& fein. 
42 bie Gt$olung. 48 $etali<$en (fteunbli<$en) ©tuft. " 2)t<$ liebenbe. 

2. From a mother to her child. 

My dear Mary. 

I received your very pretty piece of needle- work 1 on 
my birthday, and was much pleased with 2 the taste 3 you 
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have exhibited in the choice of your colours. The design 4 
is indeed 5 beautiful and the work is neatly 6 and care- 
fully 7 done 8 . 

I hope, my dear Mary, you pay every attention 9 to 
the lessons imparted 10 to you by that excellent lady, under 
whose care 11 you are placed, and that you seize every op- 
portunity 12 of improving your mind 13 . The ignorant are 
deprived 14 of many sources 15 of amusement 16 , frequently 
through (baburdf) bafc) their own neglect 17 of the advantages 
of a solid education 18 , which was offered 19 them, when 
young; but this I think will not be your 20 case, at least 
(not) if you continue to give satisfaction 21 to your kind 
governess, who called upon 22 me to day and gave me a 
very good account 23 of your behaviour and attention 24 . To 
receive these 25 will prove (be) a great source of happiness to 

Your affectionate 26 mother. 

1 bie ganbarBeit. * fe$r erfteut u&er. 8 Qefgtnad geigen. * ba§ 
SRufter. • toitttid). • fauber. 7 forgffiltig. 8 auSfityren (s.). 9 Sletfc 
toettoenben. 10 Unterri<$t etteilen. « untcr D6$ut fteflen. 18 (Selegenfyit 
ergreifen ju. 18 9lu56Ubung. 14 ent6e$ren. 16 mandje Duefle. 16 baS 
Sergniigen. 17 toernad&lfifffgen, toerffiumen. 18 fid) bie JBorteile einet iiU&* 
ttgen SBUbung aneignen. 19 batbieten. *° bet £>fr. 2l juftieben fteflen. 
" fcefud&en. * 8 fi<$ ganj juftieben auSft>re<$en. M Sleifj, Seiftongen. 
86 fotyeS ju $5ren. 2e <E)i<$ liebenbe. 

3. 
Dear 1 Sir. 

From the very 2 first day since I left 3 your school, 
where I had passed 4 a happy year, I had the idea 5 of 
showing you my gratitude in some useful way 6 , but did 
find no (einc) opportunity for it but till 7 yesterday. 

You remember perhaps, that my father is engineer 8 
to 9 the royal coal-mines 10 here. One of his headmen 11 
brought him yesterday a rather 12 large piece of coal-slate 1S , 
on which [there] are very good petrifactions of plants 14 . 
When my father showed it me, I asked 15 him to let me 
have 16 it, of course 17 not for myself, but for your collection 18 . 
My kind father willingly gave me the stone, had 19 it well 
packed up 20 and sent you by railway. You will have the 
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little case 21 in a few days, and it would give 22 me great 
pleasure, if this fine and rare specimen 23 would prove in- 
structive 24 to many of your pupils. 

Thanking 26 you heartily again 27 for all the kindness 28 , 
which was offered 29 me during my stay 80 in your house, 
and with giving you my father's respects 25 

I remain 31 

ever faithfully yours 32 . 

1 gee$rt. * f<$on. 8 toertaffen (ie, a). * toerleben. 6 bie MbfW&t. 
6 ouf irgenb eine fflfteife. 7 erji 8 SBergrat. 9 bet. 10 fto&Ientoerfe, 
11 Dberjfciger. 12 jietntidj. 18 6<$ieferfo$le. M ^flanaentoerfteinerung. 
15 bitten (a, e). 16 fd&enf en. 17 natUtltd^. 18 ©ommlung. ,9 Ioffen (ie, a). 
20 toetjMcfen. 81 8ifM&en. « ma<$en. 28 baS ©ttttf. •* jut SBelebrung 
bienen. 26 TOcin JBater Ifi&t ft<$ 3$nen freunbli<$ emtfe^Ien. 26 unb inbem 
i<& 3$nen banle. * 7 normals. " Sreunblicfcfeit. * 9 bieten (o, o). * bet 
*ufent$att. 81 toerbleiben. »■ ftetS 3&re banf6ore. 

4. 

My dear friend. 

I wish, you had been present 1 , when I remitted 2 the 
unhappy family the abundant 3 and very welcome support 4 , 
which you were kind enough 5 to collect 6 for them. I under- 
stand now, how true the words of the scripture 7 are: 
It is more blessed 8 to give than to receive 9 . I wish, I 
could let you taste some 30 of the satisfaction 10 I felt, when 
I witnessed 11 the genuine 12 happiness of these poor people. 

But I will not thank you by making many words, 
knowing that you do not like it. You will find the sweet- 
est 13 reward 14 for your charity 15 in the peace of your heart; 
may God bless 16 you for it, my dear. If you had allowed 
me to tell the poor people your name, I think, they would 
not have found the way to your town too long 17 , to thank 
you in person 18 . But thus they charged 19 me to give 20 
their most respectful 21 thanks to their unknown bene- 
factress 22 . 

At the same 23 time I must thank you myself for the 
readiness 24 , with which you complied with 25 my request so 
soon and successfully 26 as well as for the great gratification 10 , 
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your charity 29 to the unhappy poor family. 

Truly yours 

Your affectionate friend. 

1 jugegen. * fibergeben. 8 ret<$. * UnterfHlfcung. 6 fo. 6 fammetn. 
* bie Shrift. 8 fettg. 9 ne$men. 10 $o$e t$twbt. " ein 3c«ge feln. 
11 augenf<$etnli<$. 18 filfc. " ber 8o$n. 16 baS SiebeStoerl. ie fegnett. 
17 torit. 18 J>erf6nU<$. 19 beaufttagett. *° f agett, au8ft>re<$en- * l egterbiettg. 
" SBop&aterin. M su gleid&er. ** SBereittoifflgfeit ■» erfttflen. * wit 
fo trfel drfolg. * 7 bereiten. " ilberret<$en. M ®obc. 80 etamS fameden 
Ioffcn. 

5. Country-life. 

My dear J". 

You ask me, what I [can] do 1 in the country all day 
to amuse 2 myself, but I can assure you, there are 8 more 
pleasures in a country- life, than you seem to think [of]. 
At least I will tell 4 you, how I generally pass the day and 
then you will be able to judge 5 [for] yourself. We rise at 
Bix o'clock; that of course will highly 6 astonish you 7 in 
London, who have the greatest difficulty 8 to get up at nine. 
We then take a ride on horseback till eight o'clock, when 
we return, and all 9 the family assemble 10 to breakfast. 
But what a breakfast we eat 11 ! for our ride gives us such 
an appetite, that a Londoner would be quite astonished to 
see such mountains of food 12 disappear [in nothing]. After 
breakfast we form 18 different amusements 14 for the morning; 
some go hay making, others go shooting, others ride [over] 
to the town to make purchases — in fact 16 the time is 
always pleasantly occupied until dinner-time, [which is] at 
one o'clock. After dinner we take a ride in the carriage 
or go [and] fish in (an) the lake, or take a bath, if it is 
warm, or play at billiards, or read or write until (Bi3 jum) 
tea-[time], which is at six, and after tea I go sometimes to 
a cricket -club I belong to. Sometimes the young ladies 
play, and we manage to get up 16 a little dance 17 , or some 
one reads a book aloud 18 until nine o'clock, when we sup 19 . 
Then we retire 20 to rest, generally all of us well pleased 21 
with what we have done during the day. I think, you 22 
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would like it better (J)ter) than [the life of] London, and if 
you. would come and make the trial, I shall be but too 
happy 28 [to see you]. 

Yours for ever 24 . 

1 ttctbcn. * untcr^oltcn. 8 giefct ober flnb? * eraafclen. 5 urtetlen. 
6 fe$r. 7 €u<$. 8 3Rtt&c. 9 ott ober (jana? 10 ft<$ toerfammetn (sing.). 
» 3U fl<$ ne$men. " ba§ (Sfffen. 18 piemen. ** ©efd&fiftigung. 15 toir!U4 
(in bte 9JHtte beg ©afceS). 16 juftonbe )u bringcn fud^en. 17 £ftns<$en. 
18 tootlefen auS. 19 Bi§ sum Hbenbeffen urn. *° fl<$ gutttcfjtefym ju (s). 
81 aufricben. " eS. " fl<& fe$r barflber fteuen. u itmnet bie ©einige. 

6. 
Dear Emma. 

At last the much longed for 1 holidays have come. We 
had our anniversary examination 2 yesterday, and to day is 
the first holiday 8 . How glad I am, that winter with its 
gloomy 4 and cold days is over, and sweet 5 spring invites 
us again out into the fields. To be sure spring-time is the 
finest time, which God has granted 6 us; it calls the flowers 
forth 7 from the ground 8 , gives grass and herbs 9 to the 
flocks 10 , makes 11 the young lambs frisk 12 about and the 
birds sing. I joyfully 18 remember the pleasure, which I 
enjoyed 14 in your company on my last year's visit at your 
lovely 15 village, when we met the shepherd with his flock 
in the fresh green meadows and stroked 16 the young lambs; 
and do you remember how eagerly 17 we looked for violets 18 
in the hedges 19 , and were overjoyed 20 , when we found the 
first, and playfully 21 you thanked the white-thorn-bushes 22 
for (bafilt ba|) having covered 28 the [unsheltered] violets 
with their yellow withered 24 leaves against the frost of the 
winter? And the young goslings 25 , the little things 26 , looked 
too pretty in their yellow babyish downy-coats 27 , as they 
wattled 28 behind their cackling 29 mamas, and splashed 80 
into the brook to take their first lesson in swimming 81 . 
And the nest in the bush with the tiny 82 blue eggs, and 
the antics 88 of the squirrel 84 in the wood, and how we 
chased 85 the beautiful butterflies 86 . You see, how much I 
enjoy 87 the recollection of (an) that good dear 88 time. How 
happy I should be to enjoy country- life 89 again in this 
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spring and to spend 40 a few days at your hospitable pars- 
onage 41 . My parents have no objection 42 and I only want 48 
the permission 44 of yours. Please ask them, if they will 
allow me to come and write me soon [word]. 

Yours truly 45 . 

1 lattfl etfe$nt. * Sa^tetytiifung. 8 ber Settentag. * triifc. 6 lie&, 
6otb. 6 fd&enfen. 7 $ert>or quS. 8 bet ©oben. 9 boS ftraut 2. 10 bic 
fcetbe. " iaffen. 12 umfytferingen. 18 mit Steube. 14 toie toetgnilgt U& 
»or. » fteunbli*. 18 jheicfceln. 17 eifrig. « 8eil<$ett. 19 fceele. »° ttbet- 
giiltHi*. 81 fd&etjenb. « bcr SBeifjborn&uf*. «• failfcenb beden. ** well, 
btttr. * 6 Junge ®ttn§<$en. »• Dinger. " Rinber-8(QumtBdf(3Jen. * 8 tootf^eln. 
" ffyuittent. 80 tfatfaen. 81 ©d&tohnmilbung. 8S meblty. 88 bie ftlettet* 
fflnfte. 84 boS @i<$$6tn#en. 35 mutagen. 88 bet ©c&mettetling. 87 flft 
fteuen bei. 88 liebe f<$6ne. 89 baS f^&ne Sanbleben geniefeen. *° jubtingen. 
41 bo« gaftlic&e ?Pfatr|au8. * 2 ni<&t§ bagegen. 48 bebfltfen (gen.). ** bic 
(SttauftniS. * 6 £>einc ®i<$ liebenbe gteunbin. 

7. Answer. 

Dear Bertha. 

If I could be angry with x you, your letter would have 
made me so (65fc). Please tell me, is it right, that the 
daughter of an old friend of my father's should ask, if her 
visit would be welcome 2 to us? When I read 8 your letter 
to papa, do you know, what he said? No, it is not rights 
that dear Bertha behaves so ceremoniously with 4 us. Give 
her directly our kind regards 5 , and tell the migratory 6 girl 
(bafj jtc) to come without delay 7 and stay with us to the* 
end of her holidays, her visit will be welcome to us at 
any 9 time. 

I am glad to hear, that you enjoyed yourself 10 so well 
here last year, though we cannot offer much change 11 to 
our visitors 12 . Spring has returned in all its splendour 18 . 
The cherry trees in the Lemening valley are in full blos- 
som; a real 14 sea of blossoms delights 15 the eye when (toemt 
man) beholding them from the opposite 16 hill-side. Yester- 
day afternoon I was with some young friends in the forest 
to gather 17 lilies of the valley 18 . We found an immense 
number 19 . When we had filled our baskets 20 we arranged 21 
a nice 22 game, which I will describe 23 you. We made 24 
a crown of lilies, primroses 25 , sprigs of beech 26 , anemones etc. 
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With this wreath 27 our clergyman's fair daughter 28 Mary 
was crowned, she was to be 29 queen of the May 80 . Another 
girl, her name was Ottilia, was decked out all over 31 with 
lilies, whereever 82 there was room 33 for them, she was to 
personify 34 Lily of the valley. All of us then joined hands 85 
to make a round 36 , Ottilia in the centre 37 of it, and danced 
round her 88 , singing: Lily of the valley tell us, why you 
wear those fragrant 39 white little bells 40 ? Ottilia then sang 
in reply to 41 this question: Queen of May will arrive to 
day, and I must hastily announce 42 to all the flowers in the 
forests and valleys by my ringing 48 bells, to (bafj fie) array 44 
themselves in their gaudy 45 colours to see her pass 46 . At 
this summons 47 all the girls decorated 48 themselves with 
flowers as well as they could, to go and meet 49 the ap- 
proaching 50 queen May, to bid her a welcome 51 due to her 
dignity 52 . The queen of May, Mary, then appeared 53 in 
her crown of flowers, and all the girls rendered her (iljnt) 
hommage 54 , each addressing 55 her in a speech 56 suggested 57 
by the solemn 58 moment. 

How funny 59 it was to hear all these addresses, and 
the replies the queen deigned 60 to give. 

So 61 I expect you [to be] here to morrow night. My 
brother will drive to the station of N. with our chesnut 62 , 
where we shall meet 63 you to take 64 you here. But pro- 
vide 65 yourself sufficiently 66 with clothes for 4 weeks, as we 
do not allow you this time to return home sooner. 

Good bye 67 for to day, my dear friend. 

Affectionately yours. 

1 bbfe After. * angenebm. » borlefen. 4 fremb tyun gegen. 6 freunb* 
H$ griifcen. 6 toanberluftig. 7 bet SBerjug. 8 MS )um. ° ju ieber. 

10 gefaflen. « 9lbtoe<$Siung. " ber 93efud^. " bie $ra<$t. " toabr. 
16 enlaflrfen. 16 gegenttber Iiegenb. " fu<$en, pffuden. 18 SWaiblume. 
19 ungejeuer toiei, SRenge. *° ftSrbd&en. 81 erfinnftt (a, o), toeranftalten. 

11 nett. » befi$reiben. M fletyen (o, o). w bie tycimd. * 6 ber 
®u<benjtoeig. " ber ftrana. 88 baS blonbe $farrerSt54tertein. w bor» 
fleflen. 80 ber ftdnig SDtoi. 81 ttber unb uber f^mUcfen. 88 too tror. 
88 9U|4en. 8 * in $erfon feirt. 8 » fty &ei ^ en §a n fcen faffen. 88 einen 
ftrcis bilben. "in beffen TOtte. 88 um fie berunt. M buftenb. *° ®l5d<ben. 
41 in flnttoort auf . « eiitgfl onftinbigen. « flingenb. **ouffleHen. «bunt. 
46 toorttberjieben. 47 ouf biefe Sfofforberung Jin. 48 f<bmuden. * 9 entgegen 
gejen. B0 nabenb. » betoiflfommnen. M feiner SBilrbe gemfife. 68 er* 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 14 
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Written (ie, ie). 6 * $ulbigen. M ottreben. 56 mit SBotten, bie. 8T ein» 
geBett. 88 feierlidfr. 69 ttett. 60 tottrbigett. 6l alfo (na<$ bettt Serb). 
61 bet 8fu<$8. e8 ab$oten. w bringett. M toerfe$en. M $itttei<$enb. 
67 Sebe too$l, obieu. 

8. 
ify very dear 1 friend. 

I wish, I could tell you what a great comfort 2 your 
hearty sympathy 8 as well as your kind offer 4 was to me 
in my affliction 5 . Since (bcr) death took away from me 
my ever memorable 6 dear mother, and I became an entire 7 
orphan 8 by this dreadful loss, much heartfelt 9 sympathy 
was expressed 10 to me from all sides, but nobody offered 11 
me, as you did, a home 12 in my loneliness 13 . Accept 14 
my sincerest 15 thanks for this (your) kindness of yours; 
may God, the father of orphans, reward you for it. 

For [the] present, my dear Julia, I have found a home 
in the family of a relation 16 , but do not know for how 
long, nor can I clearly see now, what my future course of 
life 17 will be 18 , but look forward to 19 it with little joy. I 
therefore am not at present in a (bet) position 20 to accept 
your kind offer, but earnestly beseech 21 you to keep 22 your 
kind heart open [to] me. You may perhaps later find an 
occasion to show your kindness to the daughter of him, 
who once saved 28 your life. 

With repeated thanks (inbem id)) for your sympathy 
in my affliction. 

Yours faithfully. 

1 itmig geftebt. s ungemeirt too$Ii$uenb. 8 bie £eitna(me. 4 baS 
tfnerbieten. * bie $etrttbni8, Xrauer. 6 unberge&li<&. 7 gang. 8 SBaife. 
9 $erali<$, toarm. 10 ju teil werben. ll anbietert (o, o). " baS #eim. 
18 Sereinfomung. 14 $inne$men. » aufri<$tigft, (ergttw* l6 W* ®er» 
toanbte. " jufttnfiigeS 8eben. 18 fid& geftolten. 19 botauf (inbliden. 
20 bie 8age. 21 bringenb bitten. ** $alten. M rettett. 

9. Journey by sea 1 . 

My dear Jane. 

I am at last at Boulogne, for I really thought, we 
should never get 2 there. We had a very bad 3 passage 4 
indeed, I was ill 6 nearly all the way 6 , and was so giddy 7 
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with the movement 8 of the boat, that for 9 several days 
after 10 it appeared to me, as if every thing was going round 11 . 
You know, we started from London at eight o'clock in the 
morning and ought to have been at Boulogne at seven in 
the evening, whereas 12 we were not here till 18 twelve 
o'clock. We got in sight 14 [of] Boulogne at about six, but 
on account of [there] not being enough 15 water in the har- 
bour, we were obliged to wait till twelve. You of course 
have experienced 16 what sea-sickness is; I never had (fie), 
and I sincerely 17 hope, I never may again (fie Befomnten). 
On 18 landing [there] was all that custom-house ceremony 19 
to go through 20 , and all together 21 , when I arrived at the 
hotel, I felt ready 22 to drop 23 . However a good supper 
soon restored 24 me, and I was no sooner 25 in bed, than 
(fo) I fell fast (aud)) asleep. I took a delicious 26 sea-bath 
this morning, which 27 , as you said, is a great luxury 28 . 
The sea-air here is delightful 29 , and I am quite prepared 30 
to enjoy my stay 81 here very much 82 indeed. Regretting 83 
you are not with me, believe me to remain 34 

your sincere 35 friend. 

1 jut ©ee. * fommen. 8 bbfe, fHJtmif^. 4 bie ttberfafat. 8 fee* 
fronf. 6 bte Sett. 7 fd&wtnbttg. 8 bon ber SBetoeguna,. 9 no<$. 10 nad&ljer. 
11 m\t ntir $eruma,in(je (why subj.?). ** toofcingegen, toft$renb. 18 toor. 
14 in ©i$t befommen. ,6 ju niebrig. 18 erfafcren (u, a). 17 toon #ergen. 18 al§. 
19 3oflamt*88rmlt<$fetten. B0 burdjtna<$en. « na<& bent aflem. M fo fertia., 
bafj. M Jinflnfen tnSgen. u $erjteflen. M fount. * e $ertlt$. %1 tooS 
ober toel^eS? *• Grquitfuttg, (Benufc. » I6filt$, $etrK$. 80 bereit fein, 
toorijaben. 8l ber 9tofent$alt. « redjjt geniefcen. 88 bebauern. M toerbleiben. 
86 aufrid&tia., treu. 

10. 

London, Regent Street. 
My dear J. 

I am now arrived in London, the city which I so 
much wished to see and of which I had heard so much. 
Myself and aunt have taken lodgings 1 in Regent Street, a 
very pearl of the town at the West End. I have as yet 2 
seen nothing of sights 3 , as we only 4 arrived here last night. 
The first [thing] though 5 that struck 6 me was the quan- 
tity 7 of smoke, which seemed to be every where. In fact 

14* 
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it appeared like 8 going into a wall 9 , when we entered 10 
London. When you 11 are in Hyde Park, which is very 
large, I was told, it is often so dense 12 , even 13 on a very 
clear day in summer, that you can not see the beauty of 
groops of trees 14 at some distance. I was much pleased 
with the wideness 16 of the streets and with the pavement 16 , 
which you find every where. But what a thundering noise 17 
there is from the constant 18 rolling 19 of carriages! I think, 
it must be dangerous, if possible at all 20 for me, to cross 21 
a street. To morrow I shall commence going to see the 
sights 8 and visiting all the places of amusement 22 with my 
aunt or some of her friends, to whom she will introduce 28 
me, and perhaps you may be amused 24 , by my (toetm idj) 
writing to tell 26 you of all I have seen. I shall do so 
about twice a week. I have no more time or I would write 
more, as I am afraid, I am 26 too late for the post. 
[Believe me] to remain 27 

yours truly 28 . 

1 etnquartieren. * bis jefct no<$. 8 ©e$cn3tottrbtg!eiten. 4 erft. 
(toarum?) 6 jebo<$. A auf fallen (s.). 7 Viajfe. * alS toenn. 9 bur$ eine 
fRau<$toanb bringen (toarum subj.?). 10 betm (gintrttt in. " man. 12 bu$t. 
18 fogar. u SBaumgruWe. 1B bie SBreite. ie baS Xtottoir. « bonnetnbeS 
©eibfe. " befltmbig. " baS Stoflen. M uber$auj>t. " freujen. »» Set- 
gnttgungSorte. S8 einfilljren bet. M gfreube ma$en. K in metnen ^Btiefen 
etjttfjte. so es ift. 87 %% Detbleibe. S8 2)eine aufti^tige fjfreunbin. 

11. 
Dear N. 

The queen held her birthday drawing-room 1 yesterday. 
Of course we were desirous 2 to see the procession 8 and 
hastened to St. James' Park, where we paid a man a few 
pence to allow 4 us to mount 6 [on] a chair (bcrcn) he had 
Ofjteljer) brought for the purpose 6 , and saw the sight 7 to 
perfection 8 . This drawing-room is generally more fully 
attended 9 then any other, and it was indeed a brilliant 10 
assembly 11 , — the ladies vying 12 with each other in the 
splendour 18 of their costumes 14 , and the officers all in fiill 
military dress 16 , and the band 16 playing all the time, and 
the young court beauties presented 17 to her majesty 18 for 
the first time and looking full of anxiety 19 , and all the 
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carriages and horses prancing 20 as though 21 they were 
aware 22 of the grandeur of the scene 23 , and the servants 24 
with enormous 25 bouquets in their button-holes, and then 
the concourse 26 of persons 27 anxious to be lookers-on 28 at 
least and to give 29 a hearty cheer 80 to their queen as she 
approaches 81 . 

1 bet QeburiStagS-dmtfcmg. * Begietig. * bet 8ug. 4 fttr bie <5r» 
tauBniS — jit bttrfen. 6 Beftelgen. 6 fttr bicfen 8»edC. 7 ber 8ug. 8 au8* 
gejeid&net. 9 jaWretfler Befu#t. 10 glfinjenb. n ©efeflfdjaft, SBerfammlung. 
18 toetteifern. 18 bcr ®Ianj. 14 bet Hnjug, bic fcoilette. 16 bie ®alo» 
uniform. ie etn HKuftfflor. 17 borfteflen (s.). 18 bie SWaieftot 19 mit 
ertoartungSboffen Widen. so in ftoljer fcaltung. 91 alS toenn. " Betoujjt 
*» ber tfoSjeid&nung, beS feietlid&en BugenBlidS. M bet SBebiente. n un« 
geBeuer. 26 bad Sufammenfhdmen. S7 9Kenf$en. •• 3uf(^auer. " au8- 
Bringen. 80 bag #od&. 81 Bei ifjrem (8rf($einen. 

12. 
.My dearest little girl. 

Though you are already a letter in my debt 1 , and 
though I hope so soon to see you again, I can not help 2 
writing to you to day, to tell you, we all wish many happy 
returns 8 of your birthday; that we shall have a great plum- 
pudding in (ju) honour of you, as usual and drink your 
health afterwards; and that your brothers mean to fire 4 
their new brass-cannon 5 nine times, as a further 6 token 7 
of rejoicing. But as perhaps you may not be quite satis- 
fied 8 with our eating good things on (bet) this happy (fro!)) 
occasion 9 , I have caused an iced 10 plum-cake 11 to be made, 
which (unb) I hope you and your cousins may be prevailed 
upon 12 to taste. We have ordered it to be left 18 , directed 
for you u , at the inn, where your aunt will be so good [as] 
to send for 15 it. Besides the cake, the box 16 contains an 
elegant writing-desk 17 , which your uncle Frederic 18 sends 
you; a book of plants drawn and coloured 19 after nature, 
with descriptions 20 annexed 21 , the production of your brother 
Robert; and several turnery 22 articles, such as a silk- winder 
a pin -case 24 etc., the handy -work 25 of Edward. As for 
your papa not knowing, what present would be most ac- 
ceptable 26 to his little daughter, he has put in a five 
Mark piece. 
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I assure you, I have felt very lonely 17 all this time 
(fiber) without (having) my little girl to teach and to chat 28 
with, as I sit at work of a morning; but I have amused 
myself as well as I could with laying 29 plans of things (toaS) 
to he done, when you come home. Both you and I must 
he diligent this winter, I can tell you, for there are plenty 
of things to be done. Besides reading and writing and 
arithmetic 30 , which are never to be neglected, I wish you 
to work a pretty handkerchief for your aunt. I have got 
the muslin, and drawn the pattern 31 already. Then you 
must help me with (an) some fire-screens 3 * and flower- 
stands 33 , with which 1 mean to ornament 34 the drawing- 
room 35 , and which will be very nice idle 36 work. Besides 
all this we shall have our French and dancing to attend 
to (treiBen), and your uncle Frederic is so good 37 as to 
say 88 , that he will give you lessons in drawing 39 . 

Bless me 40 , it is five o'clock; and here come Robert 
and Edward to read their French to me. I really must 
not [stay] chatting with you any longer. Your papa, uncle 
and brothers, all join in tenderest 41 love. 

That every succeeding 42 birthday find you wiser and 
better than the last, and more the pride 48 and joy of your 
family and friends, is the fervent 44 wish and daily prayer 45 
of your fondly affectionate 46 mother. 

1 no$ — fgulbig. * unietloffen. * ©Ifld ju. * toorfcoben abptftit&en. 
8 3Wef ftngtanone. « totiier. 7 baS Seityn. » beftiebigen. • ba* (gteigni*. 
10 mit einem ®uf$. " bet ffiofhtcnfu^en. " fa betoegen lajfen. " ab- 
geben. 14 abteffleten on. 16 Joint laffen. 16 fifteen. 1T baS 6$rcib- 
Wfl<$en, SBriefmaWe. 18 8tiebti<S. 19 fotorieren. » bie »ef<$teibung. 
» babel " ©te^Sletatbeit. » 8 ©etbentoinbe. " SBfl^f. » bie fcanb- 
orbeit. M angeneljm. ,T eS einfam finben. 88 Jrtaubetn. w madjen. 
80 8e$nen. 8l bag SHuflet. M bet Ofenfflitm. M ©tanbet. 84 famflden. 
88 ba8 JBefudfaimmet. «• in SRujiefhinben. 87 geffiflig. M betfote$en. 
H 8<i<$enRunbe. *° toa$tlt($. « auf 'S $etjti<$jie mlt mit gtfl&en. « f olgenb. 
" bet ©tots. " $ei6. « baS 0ebet. " S)i# aftttii* liebenb. 

13. 

My dear Mary. 

As it is the first of January, I believe I ought to begin 
my letter with wishing many happy new years 1 , which 
[I am] sure I do with 2 all my heart. A merry 8 Christmas 
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I suppose 4 you have had and so have 5 we, though we have 
not had 6 parties, nor been out visiting 7 much, for you know, 
we have very few neighbours, with whom we have inter- 
course 8 . None 9 of us thinks 10 much of running through 
the snow a mile for the sake 11 of spending 12 two or three 
hours with a friend (plur.). We have all been joining 18 
to build up 14 a man of snow in our garden, and I wish 
you could seem him. He is much taller than any of us, 
and makes a very formidable 15 figure 16 , (baS) I can assure 
you. We call him Woodman 17 , and he has a hatchet 18 
in his hand and a pipe in his mouth. Every morning 
after breakfast we carry out the crumbs 19 for the robins 20 
and other poor little birds, who begin to be very much 
distressed 21 for want of food 22 . They come in great flocks 28 , 
and are growing quite tame (galjm), and there are several 
of (unter) them, who have been to visit us so often, that 
we have become quite acquainted with them and have given 
them names. 

Little Tom Vincent is spending his holidays with us, 
and I like him very much indeed, for he is so good-humour- 
ed 24 , and loves us all so dearly. Then one pities him so 25 ! 
He was (ift) born in Jamaica, which you know is one of 
the West India 26 islands; there his parents died, and he 
was sent over to be educated 27 . Captain 28 Vincent, his 
uncle, would certainly have had him home 29 to his own 
house, but he was out at sea 80 ; so poor Tom had not 
friends to go to, but must have been left all the holidays 
at school, if papa had not brought him here. He can not 
run about in the snow as we do, for there is no such thing 
as frost known in the warm country, that he comes from, 
and he had never seen snow, nor heard of it; but the 
first time it snowed here, he called out: Look, what a 
shower 81 of feathers! where do they come from? So he is 
very chilly 82 and tender, and almost lame 82a , poor fellow 88 , 
with chilblains 84 . 

Pray, send me word 85 in your next, what you are 
reading, and whether you have any pretty work in hand 86 , 
and then I will tell you, what I am about 36 . I have not 
left room 87 in this letter to write more. 
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1 flMfldtoflnfte jum neuen 3o$r. * bon. 8 ftb$tt<$. 4 berntnten. 
6 aua). A geben. 7 Sefua)e ma<$en. 8 berfefren. * feinS. 10 ©ert legen 
auf. " urn. " jubrtngen. 18 jufommcn. u mad&en. 16 furajtfar. 
16 aulfe$en. 17 fOalbmann. ie bie Kit. >» bie ©rotfrttmcfon. M baS 
BotteflUJen. " 9Jot leiben. » TOonget on 9io$rung. M bie ©$ar. 
u munier. M er bouert einen. M toefHnbifa. 87 ju feittct KuSbilbung. 
" Pa^ttan. " ju fi#. »° auf bcr 6ee. 8l Wegen. « ftofiig. M » lo$m. 
88 ber Sunge. •* t>ot Iouter Sfroftbeulen. 86 toiffen Ioffen. M on ettooS 
fein. 87 (einen Roum me$r flbrig. 

. 14. 
My dear friend. 

I observed last night, and not without some degree 
of 1 envy, the pleasure you experienced 2 in being able to 
partake 3 of [and join in] the conversation of (mit) the German 
ladies, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 4 at your house. 

Tell me, by what means you have acquired 5 such a 
facility 6 in speaking and understanding every thing you 
hear. I have studied the language for some 7 time, and 
can read, translate and — I flatter myself — write it toler- 
ably 8 well; but I always find myself embarrassed 9 , when 
I attempt to converse 10 with Germans, not only to express 
myself 11 , but also to understand them. It is clear 12 , that 
our methods 18 must be very different, or that I am ex- 
cessively 14 stupid 16 . 

No doubt, much may depend 16 on the choice 17 of a 
master, as I have been told (man), that one good practical 18 
lesson is worth (fo trie! ate) a whole week's theoretical 19 
study 20 . However, be it as it may 21 , I am determined 22 
to conquer 28 all difficulties 24 , pursue 25 the study without 
intermission 26 , and let no day pass without practice 27 , [such 
as] reading, copying and translating. As to 28 speaking, I 
will thank 29 you to (toemt) give me some advice, how to 
set about it 30 . 

Adieu till Sunday, when I expect (to have) the pleasure 

of your company to dinner 81 . 

1 einig. f ma$en. * teilnefjmen (s.). * treffen (a, o). B erlongen. 
• bie fieid)tig!eit. » longer. 8 jiemtia). * in 8etlegen$eit fein. 10 fift 
unterialten. " fl<$ ausbrttden. " flor. " bie ffltetyobe. " oujserorbent- 
li$. " bumm. " ab$ongen Don. « bie fflofil. " proltiffl. " tyeo* 
retifdj. " baS etubium. fl tootte. » entf<$lie§en (o, o). " Ubertoinben. 
m bie ®<$toierig!eit. « 8 fortfefcen. «• unermttblia). w ttben in. » toaS 
betrifft. «• bontbat fein. 90 eS onfangen. " 5>i$ bei unft ju Sift ju fe&en. 
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15. Answer. 

My dear friend. 

I regret 1 much not being able to accept 2 your kind 
invitation 8 for dinner 4 . You will remember, that my dear 
mother was not quite well, when we had the pleasure of 
seeing you at our house. Unfortunately 5 this indisposition 6 
has considerably 7 increased 8 ; this morning she felt 9 so un- 
well, that she could not leave her bed. The physician, we 
sent for, declared, that till now her illness was nothing but 
a bad 10 cold, that would be removed 11 in a few days. But 
at all events 12 she will not be well 18 again by the day 
after to morrow, Sunday, and I shall be obliged to re- 
nounce 14 the pleasure of dining with you* I hope, that 
under these circumstances 15 you will excuse my not coming 
to you 16 . 

You ask, my dear friend, my advice, as to what you 
are to do 17 to acquire a greater fluency 18 in speaking Ger- 
man. I must confess 19 , that this question rather puzzles 20 
me. However I will try to answer it to the best of my 
abilities 21 . 

At first 22 I must remind you of the old proverb: 
Practice 28 makes perfect 24 . If it is any where to be applied 25 , 
it is certainly in this case. Speaking a foreign language is 
unquestionably 26 the most difficult part, which is only to 
be acquired by much practice. Therefore speak German, 
whenever 27 an opportunity offers 28 . Make it a (jut) rule, 
to speak only German to your elder brothers and sisters 29 , 
who have all learned the German language and you will 
perceive with pleasure, how your ear and mouth get ac- 
customed 80 to the foreign sounds 81 and how conversation daily 
becomes easier by practice. 

Another means to improve 82 in German conversation 
is the continual 88 reading of good German books. But I 
advise you to choose such books, as are written in an easy 
conversational style 84 . The language of the poet is never 
that of common intercourse 85 . The easier and plainer 86 a 
book is written, the more it usually is fit 37 to help 38 in 
the language of every day's occurrence 89 . But if the reading 
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of German books shall really be conducive 40 to conversation, 
it is necessary, that we (man) study the books, and study 41 
the phrases and expressions 42 , which occur 48 , so minutely 44 , 
that we can apply them again every where. That so many 
reap 46 so little profit from reading, solely comes from 46 
their reading too superficially (oberfl&djlidj). 

Hoping that these few hints 47 will be of use to you, 

I remain 

your affectionate 48 friend. 

1 Bebauern. * anne$men. * bie dinkbung. * jinn (Sffen. * Iciber. 
6 ba§ ttmoo&lfein. 7 betra<$tlt<$. 8 ft* berfd&limmern. 9 fi<$ ffiflen. 
10 $eftifl* n borflbetfle&en. " JebenfaHS. 18 ^crgejieat. l4 fid^ toerfagen. 
16 bie Umffonbe. »• ba§ KuSMeiben. 17 toie e8 onfangen. 18 bie ©eUhiflg- 
!eit. 19 Geftefien. ,0 in Serlegenjeit fefcen. n na$ beften flrfiften. M toot 
aflem. " iibung. M SWeiflet. » antoenben. ,e ofcne afle Stage. " fo 
oft " fid) barbieien (o, o). M ©efttoifte. *> fid) getritynen. 81 bet 
Wang. M fig toerbofltommnen. 88 fotttoffl&tenb. 84 bet JtonfterfationSftiL 
88 ber Umgang. 86 einfad). 87 geeignet 88 einfityten. *• beS tfiglid}en 
SebenS. 40 fbtbetttd). « fid) einprtgen. « bet SfoSbtud 1. «■ toot- 
lommenb. 44 boflftonbtg. 46 9iu$en jie$en auS. 46 ba$et bag. " bet 
SBittf. 48 3$t 6ie liebenbet gteunb. 



16. 

My dear Frances (gfranjiSfa). 

Your long silence 1 highly alarms 2 me. Previous to 8 
your departure you promised me, to write frequently 4 , and 
desired me, to do the same. I have written already twice 
without receiving an answer. I know you too well to think, 
that you would neglect me, and I therefore am afraid, that 
either my letters have been miscarried 6 , or that you are ill. I 
therefore entreat you, to answer me by return of post 6 , 
letting me know any particulars. In my opinion 7 you had 
better 8 inquire at the post-office, if there are any letters 
for you; I am sure, you would have answered me, if they 
had come into your hands. 

I send you this letter by a lady, who promised me to 
deliver 9 it personally 10 to you, and as she will stay 11 at 
your place 12 for some time and then return here, she will 
willingly bring 18 a letter from you. But do not make me 
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wait long time for an answer. Should you nevertheless 14 
do so, I should really be angry with 15 you. 

Good bye 16 

your faithful friend Emily. 

1 bag €»$ti>eigen. * beunru^igen. 8 toor. * fyiufig. * toctloren gefcen, 
6 ttmge$enb. 7 bie aReinung. 8 fotten. 9 flbetgeben. 10 J>erf5nli<&. " fl$ 
anfoatten. 19 bort. 18 mitnefcrnen. "bemtofl. » Wfe (S)ir). "lebetoofyl, 

17. Answer. 

Jfy efear Emily. 

An evil spirit lately 1 seems to be exerting his influ* 
ence 2 over me. There is nothing, I wish more ardently 8 , 
than preserving 4 and cultivating 5 your friendship, and I 
am afraid, that I have lost it by an appearance 6 of ne- 
glect 7 . On receiving your letter, I directly inquired at the 
post-office and was informed (man), that two letters from 
Paris, directed to me 8 , had been last month delivered 9 at 
our house at the same time with commercial letters 10 . Of 
course I asked my father, to make inquiries 11 at the office 12 , 
and after gome search 1S they were found (man) in a drawer 
among many loose 14 papers. 

I assure you, that I was extremely happy finding them, 
having previously 15 begun to fear, you might have forgotten 
me. I am sure, you will now acquit 16 me of the fault 17 
of having neglected you and believe me, when I assure you 
again of my sincere friendship. Please excuse the brevity 18 
of this letter (baft), but I could no longer put [it] off 19 and 
will send you a very long epistle through amiable Mrs. B., 
who will leave in a week. 

Good bye, 

your sincere friend. 

1 feit einiger Sett. » fetnen 6#erj treibcn mii. * fcifc. * dr$altung. 
6 Wd** e to" @$ein. 7 SBetnad&Ififflgung. 8 untcr metner tforeffe. 
• abge&en. " 0ef$fift86riefe. " nadjfefym Iaffen. " ba8 Gomptoir. 

18 fud&en. " lofe. " fton. ie freifoteflen toon. lf bie 6<$ulb. » futg, 

19 aSgetn. 
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18. 
My dear sister. 

It is to you that I will complain 1 [of] my misfortune! 
It is to you that I must take refuge 2 in my distress 2 *! 
You have always been so indulgent 8 to me, and my father, 
(as) you know, is very strict, when I do not keep things 
in order. 

What may he then 4 have again on [his] mind 5 ? you 
will ask, when reading these lines. You shall hear it directly. 

Yesterday, on my return from school, I saw on the 
lime-trees 6 behind our garden, a squirrel 7 hopping to and 
fro 8 . A boy of my age, especially when he has a friend 9 
with him, cannot quietly see such a thing. So I laid my 
cap 10 and Latin 11 grammar 11 down under a tree, called 13 
the son of our landlord 14 and we now chased the nimble 15 
creature 16 to our heart's content 17 from tree to tree. 

When I came back, cap and grammar were gone 18 . 
The road behind our house, you know, is not an instant 
free from passers-by 19 , and so some 20 dishonest fellow has 
taken advantage 21 of my thoughtlessness 22 and imprudence 2S , 
my cap and book were stolen. 

I have replaced 24 the former by a new on$, and the 
money for it must be saved 25 from my breakfast, but how 
I shall get 26 a new grammar, I really do not know. You 
have always had such a kind and affectionate 27 heart, would 
you not lend me two Marks? You will make me heartily 
thankful 28 . 

Your affectionate brother. 

1 tnetrtc 9tot flogen. * 8uffo<fct tubmen gu. Sft bie ftarlegenfteit. 
8 nad&fW&ttg. 4 *benn. 6 ba§ get*. A bie Sinbe. 7 bad dtdj^m^cit. 
8 &in- unb $er$ttj>fen. • ftamerab 3. 10 bie Vlttfte. " latdmf*. " bie 
©rammatif. 18 fceroeirufen (ie, u). u ber 2Birt. 16 flint. 16 Xxtxtyn. 
17 na<$ fcergensiuft. 18 fort. l9 ber Sorttberge|enbe. 90 irgenb ein. " hf 
mtfcen. M ber Seuftfimt. 28 bie Unborftyttgteit. »« erfetjen. M erfoaren 
an. ■• tommen git. * 7 teilnefcmenb. * 8 git $ant berpfti^ten. 

19. 
Dear Sir. 

I am exceedingly 1 sorry 2 to be under the necessity 8 
of giving you unpleasant and afflicting 4 news regarding 5 
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your son William. He caught a cold about a fortnight 
ago, and notwithstanding 6 all care 7 and attention 8 his in- 
disposition 9 brought on 10 a bad 11 fever, under which he is 
now suffering severely 12 . He has the best medical advice 18 , 
that can be procured 14 , but I am sorry to tell 15 you, that 
he has become daily worse 16 (e$), and that the doctor de- 
clared 17 this morning, he was in some danger. Do not be 
angry 18 , that I did not inform 19 you before of it. I hoped, 
it would lightly pass over, and the boy would have recover- 
ed 20 , when you received the news of his having been ill. 
I am however disappointed 21 in my hopes (nom.) and am 
obliged to send you this afflicting news. 

Allow me to assure you, that nothing has been neglected 
and that he has been attended, as if he was our own child. 
He desires 22 much to see you and said 28 , that he wanted 
to tell you something. If you can come, we will willingly 
accommodate 24 yoti in a room, which you may occupy 26 
as long as you like. — The physician has just paid his visit 
again and says, that he observes a change 26 for the better 
since this morning. I should not send [you] 27 this letter 
at all, but my responsibility 28 prompts 29 me not to put it 
off 80 any longer. I earnestly 81 hope however, that you will 
find good William much better on your arrival. 

I have the honour to be 

yours faithfully. 

1 ungetnein. * left i$un. * fid) in Me ftottoenbigfeit tterfefct fe$en. 
* Betrfibenb. 6 in SJetreff. ° ungea^tet. 7 bie ©orgfolt. 8 bie $f!ege. 
9 bag Untoofclfein. » ouSttttcn in. « $eftifl. 1% je$r. 18 bie firjtii^e 
8e$anMunfl. " finben. « mitteilen. ie MHtttm. 17 erllffren. 18 bdfe. 
19 bena$rt<$tig,en. 80 fi($ ei$olen. « tftuf4en. " fcerlangen. M fiugetn. 
84 cintftumen. w bemtfjen. 8e bie SGBenbung ju. ** abfenben. 88 bie 
Seranta>ortii<$feii. 89 fteiben. 80 auffd&ieben. 81 ton fcetjen. 

20. 

Dear Madam 1 . 

When you look at the signature 2 of this letter, I do 
not doubt, that you will be surprized 8 at its contents 4 ; 
but considering 5 more your amiable character, than my 
being a relation of yours, I dare trouble 6 you. 
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My late 7 husband, who, as you will know, was reputed 8 
to be in affluent circumstances 9 , died about six months ago. 
All his accounts 10 with his creditors 11 have been settled 12 , 
and in consequence 13 of many bad debts not above 100 £ 
have been left to me. I have a son, who is just fourteen 
years old and whom I want to bind apprentice 14 in some 
respectable 16 house; and a daughter of nearly seventeen years, 
whose education 16 would make her fit 17 to be companion 
to some young lady in a house, where she could expect to 
be treated 18 with kindness. In such afflicting circumstances 
I have presumed 19 to apply 20 to you; your long connections 21 
with the world will, I am sure, enable 22 you to direct 23 
me how to proceed 24 , and I do not doubt, that your gener- 
osity 25 will comply 26 with my request, dictated 27 by the 
harshness of fate 28 . 

I am, dear Madam, 

yours faithfully. 

1 $ere$rte grau. * Me Unterfdjrifi. ' Aberrant fein ton. * ber 
3n$alt » in (Srtofigung. A BelfifHgen. 7 fcerffarten. * ge$atten toetben 
fftr. 9 tooty&abenb. *<> ®ejie$ungen ju. ll (SIfiuMger. 1S orbnen. 18 gfolge. 
14 in bie 2e$re ge&en. " a$tbar. " bie €rjie$ung. 17 geeignet ju. 
18 befcanbeln. *• fo frei fein. M toenben on. 21 bie ©efonntfdjaft. " in 
ben ©tanb fefcen. M taien. M eS anfangen. * 8 bie SRenftenfreunbltyfeit. 
16 getoafcren. * 7 fceranlaffen. * 8 baS Sdjidfal. 

21. Answer. 
Dear Madam. 

The modest 1 account 2 of your affliction 8 has greatly 
touched 4 me, and I am happy 5 , that it is in my power, 
to assist you. You see, dear Madam, that all human hopes 
are vain 6 and attended 7 with disappointment; just when we 
think our circumstances 8 quite independent 9 , some latent 10 
misfortune awaits us under some specious 11 appearance 12 , 
and this should teach us, constantly to look up 18 to Pro- 
vidence 14 , which superintends 15 all affairs of this world, and 
arranges 16 every thing to the advantage of its creatures. 
With regard 17 of your two children, I have the following 
scheme 18 to propose 19 . 

Let the boy think of some business, for which he has 
a liking 20 , and I shall provide him with all necessaries 11 
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during his apprenticeship 22 ; and after the expiration 28 of 
that time I will support 24 him, so that he can establish 25 
himself in some business. As for 26 the girl, let her come 
directly to my house, where she will be brought up 27 with 
my daughters, and every thing will be done 28 to serve 29 her. 
I expect (baft) you to let me hear 80 from time to time 
of your circumstances 81 , that I may have the happiness 82 
of alleviating 88 any calamity 84 of yours. 

I am 

yours truly 86 . 

1 Befaeiben. • bie StarfteHung. 8 brfldenbe Sage. * tief gerifyrt. 
5 fid) freuen. • ciicl. 7 beglettet bon. 8 bie SSerfjfiltmffe. » unabfcfingig. 
io toerborgen. « ftimmemb. 18 bie fciille. l8 aufbliden ju, u bie SBor« 
fefrmg. lft leiten. 16 anorbnen. " in tRfidftd&t. 18 ber gJIon. *• bof 
jflfogen (inf.). »• bie Steigung. 21 bo8 9toto>enbige. M bie fie^tjeit. 
88 ber tflblauf. 24 unterftttfcen. 85 anfongen. 28 toaS betrifft. 87 ersieljen 
(o, o). M gef($e$en. «• gu i$«m SBeflen. 80 9to<$ti$t geben. 81 bie Sage. 
88 bergSnnt fein. 83 entgegentteten. M bie S*etlegen$eii. 85 aufti^tigft. 

22. 
Dear Edward. 

Mamma 1 was very glad, that you got safe 2 to London, 
and were so well pleased 8 with your journey; for we imag- 
ined you to be 4 very dull 5 and miserable 6 , having just 
left home 7 and being quite among strangers. She will write 
to you herself very soon, but has not time to day. I think, 
we might expect (bafj) you to send us at least two letters 
for 8 one, you receive from us, while you are in town; for 
you must have ten times as many things to write about, 
as we have here. 

The great 9 talk with us is 10 about the terrible storm 
last Monday, and the mischief 11 it has done 12 . Several of 
our young trees in the garden have been [sadly] broken 18 , 
and two of the poplars 14 and the old ash torn up by the 
roots 15 . Even the large elms 16 in the avenue 17 have suf- 
fered, and what grieves 18 us, is that the rooks' 19 nests have 
been torn to pieces 19 * and a great many of the young [ones] 
shaken 20 out. It was a piteous 21 sight to see them lie 
strown 22 upon the ground amongst the ruins 28 of their nests, 
some killed, some with broken legs or wings, and the old 
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birds fluttering* 4 about and cawing 86 in the greatest 86 dis- 
tress 21 . We believed 27 the poor little things 28 beyond reco- 
very 28 and considered 89 * it best to put them out 80 of their 
misery 81 as soon as possible. But what is much worse 
than this, the rain swelled 82 our river (nom.) to such a 
hight as never [was known] before, and the old bridge was 
swept away 83 in the night, and the whole [of] Brook mea- 
dow 84 laid 35 under water. We went down to the water 
[side] in the morning, and I shall never forget the scene. 
Imagine 36 a roaring 87 flood, nearly a mile wide, strown 38 
with hay, corn, pieces of timber 89 , and wrecks 28 of every 
kind, and here and there the tops 40 of trees, and the roofs 
of barns 41 and cottages rising up 42 above it! The fisher- 
man's cottage was carried quite away 48 , the flood rushed 44 
in so fast, that the family had no time to make their 
escape 45 , and the poor man and his wife were both drown- 
ed 46 . They had one little infant, who was supposed (pon 
toeldjem man glaubte, baft) to have met with 47 the same sad 
fate 48 ; but as farmer Thompson, who had come down 49 with 
some neighbours to give 50 all the help he could 51 , was 
standing by the water [side], he spied 52 something floating 68 
down the stream 54 and presently recognized (bo|) it to be 
a cradle 65 . While every body stood quite shocked 56 and 
not knowing wfyat to do, he pulled off his coat and jumped 
into the water, and with great danger and difficulty sue- 
ceded at last in bringing it to shore 57 . There lay the baby 
alive and well, but crying dismally 58 as well 59 it might. 
The poor little thing 60 will be taken good care 61 of, after 
this wonderful escape 62 for there has been a large sub- 
scription 68 made for it, and Mamma and Emily have been 
[very busy] making it clothes. 

Your young hound has turned out to be a very mis- 
chievous 64 [creature]; he has killed 65 three of our pretty 
speckled 66 chickens, but I hope, we have cured him of 
that 67 [trick]; for the last he killed, we tied round his neck, 
and made him wear it for some days. He did not seem 
at all pleased with the ornament, and has never (me nte^r) 
ventured to run after a chicken ever since (feitbetn). I 
remember 68 nothing else to tell you at present, and am 
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sure you will not want long letters to amuse you. So 

good-bye 69 . 

1 bie Wittier. * glftdttifl. 8 gut gefcen auf. * fl<$ fityten. 6 lang- 
toeilig. • uttglfidKuS. 7 ba8 etterlifle gauS. 8 gegett. • baS £age8gefotfi<$. 
»• P4 bre$en. u ba8 Unveil. 18 anrid&iett. 18 Intden. 14 bie tyutyd. 
« entomr$eln. " bie Ulrae. " bie Bflee. l8 leib i^utt. 19 bie ITrft^e. 
19 » jetjibren. *° fatten. 21 ffoglifl. " $erumliegen. " bie Xrilmmer. 
u ffottern. 25 frfidtoenb. « gonj. . * 7 fatten fttr. *• Xierd&en. » ber- 
loten. ,9a benfen. M ettbfen bott. 81 ba§ (Slenb. M anfatoeflen (o, o) s. 

88 toegrei&en (i, i). 84 bie »ad&toiefe. 88 fte$en. 8fl fld& benfen (dat.). 
87 bie btaufenbe Sftui. 88 bebeden. 89 SBaufcoIj. *° bie ftrone. 41 bie 
©<$eune. * 8 emj>or togen. 48 toegfatoemnten. ** raufaen. 48 fi<$ tetten. 
* 8 erttinfen (a, u). 47 treffen (a, o). * 8 ba8 So*. ** fcerbei. M leijten. 
81 m6gii($. M erblitfen. 58 treiben. M ber ©trom. » bie SBiege. 
86 angftoofl, entfefct. 87 baS Sonb. 88 Ilagli*. w naiurlitf. M ©eftbtf. 
61 unterbringen (a, a) s. 68 IRettung. ° 8 ret<$lt<$ jeid&nen. M nigtSnuftig 
betrogen. w tot beifjen. w geforenlelt. 67 abgetob^nen. 68 toiffen. 

89 Iebe too$I. 

23. 

My dear boy (3ttttge). 
Our regiment is at Portsmouth at present, and we 
have received orders to embark for l Menorca. I had hoped 
to be able to visit you, but our sailing 2 -orders came so 
suddenly 8 , that the duties of my station 4 left me no time. 
I therefore ask you herewith, to attend 5 to your studies 
with the greatest application. Youth is so thoroughly 6 
the time fit 6a for acquiring 7 knowledge; and when you 
improve 8 , and bring it into practice 9 , you will have the 
greatest blessing of it in your after-life 10 . You do not yet 
know the world and may estimate 11 yourself happy, when 
you remain ignorant 12 of the troubles and dangers of a 
soldier's life. I therefore request you earnestly to think of 
the choice of an employment 18 , which will procure a re- 
spectable 14 subsistence 15 so as to (toeldje) enable 16 you to 
live as independent 17 as possible. I have given orders 18 
to my banker 19 to provide 20 for the expense of your edu- 
cation 21 , and though my pay 22 is not considerable, I will 
not let you want (an) anything so that you (urn) may be 
at your ease 28 . Staying for a few days more here, I ex- 
pect your answer. 

Fare well 24 , 

your affectionate father. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 15 
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1 fl<$ einftiffen na<$. 8 aufbre<$en (s.). 8 Jrt5fcli($. * Dicnft. 6 fa« 
treiben. 6 ganj. 6a geeignet. 7 ertoerben. 8 gut auSbilbeft. • Slntoenbung. 
10 baS fofltere Seben. ll fafifcen. 12 unbefatmt mit. 18 ber SSeruf. 14 on- 
fttnbig. 18 bie (Ssifteng. ie inftanb fcbcn. " unab$ftngig. 18 bet Huftrag. 
*• SBanquter. 20 befhreitett. « bie BuSbUbung. " bo8 ©e^olt. •» an* 
genefcm lebcn. 24 Ie6e too$I. 

24. 
Dear £m\ 

I am sorry to inform you, that our mutual 1 friend, 
Mr. Bell, met 2 with a dreadful accident 8 yesterday after- 
noon on his way to his country-house. 

As he was driving along 4 the highroad 5 , his horse took 
fright 6 from the report of a gun 7 and ran away 8 with him. 
He kept 9 his seat in the chaise for some time and used 
all his strength to stop 10 the animal, or to keep it on the 
road at least; but at the moment, when Mr. Bell seemed 
to be obtaining the mastery 11 over the bewildered 12 animal, 
unfortunately the reins 18 broke and in consequence he lost 
all command 18a . He then tried to save himself by jumping 
from the chaise, and in doing so, he unfortunately broke 
his right leg in a dreadful way. There he lay (nun), poor 
man, in a deplorable 14 state without any one to assist 15 
him (ber). At last some workmen, who were returning home 
from their work, found him in the pitiful 16 condition 17 ; 
with some difficulty, they procured 18 a chair to carry him 
home, where he was forced to undergo 19 an operation to 
have his leg set 20 . 

He passed 21 a restless night, as you may think, but 
appears to be a little better this morning. He asked several 
times after you and expressed 22 a wish to see you. Please 
come here as soon as possible ; I know, that some consoling 
words from you will ease 23 him and alleviate 24 his pain. 

Yours faithfully. 

1 gegenfeitig. 2 juftojen (ie, o) s. 8 baS Ungliicf. * enilang. 
6 bie Sanbftrajje. 6 f$euen. 7 ber gflintenfaujj. 8 bur$ge$en. e fidj 
gotten auf. 10 jum ©te$en bringen. " bie #errf($aft erlangen. 12 toitb. 
"berSttgel. 18 * die ®malt fiber baS Xier. 14 beflagenStoeri. 15 Beijle^en 
(a, a). ie bebauernStoert. 17 bie Sage. 18 $crbeif$affen. 19 untersie^ett. 
20 einric$ten. 21 berbringen. 22 auSbrttcfen. 28 beru$igen. M Unbent. 
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25. 
Dear Richard. 

In consequence of some considerable losses,' which my 
father lately suffered 1 , I am resolved 2 to find 8 a place to 
provide for myself. Knowing you to be a thorough 4 man 
of business, I thought 6 it possible, that you might hear of 
a place that would suit 6 me. Allow me to inform 7 you 
of my ideas on this subject 8 ; if you find, that they are 
reasonable 9 , you will I hope assist 10 me, to bring them into 
execution 11 ; if you think 6 , (bafj) they are not practicable 1 *, 
I beg you will advise me according 18 to your better ex- 
perience. 

You know, that I have always kept 14 my father's books, 
and in this way 15 I have obtained 16 a perfect knowledge 
of book-keeping 17 , single entry 18 as well as double entry. 
I have also learned French and English for some years and 
can converse 19 with fluency 20 in the two languages. My 
wish is now to find a place in some English commercial 
house, where I can make use 21 of my knowledge and at 
the same time accomplish 22 myself in business 28 in general, 
and in English business in particular 24 . I scarcely need 
say, that I should prefer a house, which has German cor- 
respondence, being able to take this branch 25 entirely upon 26 
myself. 

I have not yet informed 7 my father of my intention 27 , 
knowing him (baft) to be so attached 28 to his children, that 
the mere 29 thought of my going to England would frighten 80 
him. But when he sees, that I have found a place and 
that the way is paved 81 , he will no doubt submit 82 to my 
wishes. 

Having candidly 88 informed 7 you of what I want, I 

once more request you to tell me your opinion on this 

subject 8 and to do in my interest 84 , what is in your power. 

When you write to me, please direct 85 your letter poste 

restante 86 , as I will not tell my father of my plan, before 

I heard of you. 

Yours truly. 

1 erleiben (i, i). ■ fty enifd&ilefiett (o, o). • fud&en. 4 gong. 6 gotten 
fflr. 6 pafyn fftr. 7 mittcilen. 8 bcr Gegenftonb. 9 toeroftafttg. 10 6e- 

16* 
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tttlflfy fcin. " jur «u8fU$tung. " <ro§ftt&rbar. " getnfifc. " fltyren. 

18 bie SBeifr. " fty eroerben (a, o). n bie ©u^oltung. " etnfad&e. 

19 R<$ unter^olten. >0 gelflufifi. 81 toerwerten. " berbonfommnen. * 8 bie 
Gefoaft8ffl&tung. ■* intbefonbete. M ber 8»dg. »• ttbemefcrnen. » 7 bie 
ttofWJt. M Jangen on. »• blo&. M erfd&reden. 81 ebenen. " fH fttflen. 
11 offen. •* ba§ Sntereffe. » abreffleren. M l>ofHagernb. 

26. 
Dear Sir. 

I was extremely glad to hear of your return, and still 
more of your having made a considerable fortune. You 
knew me, when my circumstances were not only good, but 
even affluent 1 , and you will no doubt remember, that I 
never let an opportunity pass to assist my friends. But 
alas, my position 2 is quite different 8 now. In consequence 
of the loss of a ship from Jamaica I found myself under 
the necessity 4 of stopping payment 6 and give up 8 my whole 
property 7 to my creditors 8 , who generously 9 left me a small 
annual income 10 . When that event 11 so fatal for me had 
come to pass 18 , I retired 18 into the country with my wife 
and children and devoted 14 my whole time to the education 15 
of the latter. 

The bearer 18 of this letter, my eldest son, is just twenty 
years old and very desirous to go to the East-Indies, but 
my circumstances are not such 17 as to enable 18 me to 
assist 19 him in any way 20 , and I do not know at all, how 
do proceed 21 in this important affair. The former friend- 
ship, which existed 22 between us, before you left England, 
gives me some encouragement 28 to hope, that your bene- 
volent 24 sentiments 26 have remained the same, and I there- 
fore entreat you, kindly 28 to assist 27 my son in finding 
(bag) a place. 

I have given him a good education, his morals 28 , to 
my knowledge, are pure and I do not doubt will always 
give satisfaction 29 . Be therefore as kind as to take him 
under your guidance 80 , or to instruct 81 him, what he has 
to do to obtain 82 his purpose 88 . You will by your kind- 
ness confer 84 a lasting 85 obligation 86 on an affectionate 87 
father. 

I am 

yours truly. 
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1 gtenaenb. * bie Sage. 8 anberS. * m genbttgt fe$ett. 6 Satytongen 
einpcUcn. 6 iibertaffen. 7 ba§ Sermbgen. 8 GHfiubiger. • ebelmttttget 
©etfe. 10 ba§ (Sinfommen. u ba§ (StdgniS. *J eintreten (o, e). « ^ 
jurilcfgie^cn. l4 toibmen. " bit (Srjlefiung. 16 uberbringer. 17 bet Vri. 
18 infhmb fefcen. » unterWfcen. »° bie SBelfe. » fi* fcelfen. " beftefcen. 
98 etntuttgen. M too&ltooflenb. * 8 bie ©efhmung. M gilttgft. * 7 beifh&en. 
18 ftttlid&e ©runbffifce. w befriebigen. 8 ° bie Settling. 81 amoeifen. 8 » er* 
reityen. 88 ber 8»e<*. •* berjifUd&ten. M bauernb. 88 ber 2)anf. 87 liebebofl. 

27. Answer. 
3fy dear friend. 

On reading your favour 1 I scarcely knew, whether I 
should be more distressed 2 at the news of your unfortunate 
circumstances or feel ashamed of having been in London 
for three months and never having inquired 8 after a man, 
who not only always treated me with great humanity 4 , but 
even kindly assisted me on my first voyage to the Indies. 
Your house has been a refuge 5 to me, when I was quite 
destitute 6 , and I should thoroughly 7 detest 8 myself, if I 
lost 9 a moment in fulfilling your request regarding 10 the 
amiable young man, who delivered me your letter. I have 
just been to day with him to the directors of the Company, 
and they have engaged 11 him for Bengal 12 . If the chimate 18 
agrees with his health 14 , there is no doubt, that he will in 
a short time gain a considerable fortune 15 . I have at the 
same time given him a check 16 of 150 £, and this sum, 
as you know, is more than what I had, when I first em- 
barked 17 . I should in my eyes, however, act inefficiently 18 , 
if, whilst caring for the son, I should entirely forget his 
aged parents. The ships for India do not sail before March, 
so your son therefore will be able to stay with you another 
three months, before setting out 19 . He will leave 20 to 
morrow by the stage-coach 21 and I have taken the liberty, 
to deliver 22 a trifle 23 for your own use. I intend spending 
next month a few days with you, and be convinced 24 , that 
I shall do all in my power, to ease 25 your life as much 
as I can. I have not forgotten the principles 26 of a virtuous 
education, and look with indifference 27 at the unequal 28 
distribution 29 of earthly 80 goods. 

Fare well and preserve 31 me your friendship. 

I am 82 yours very truly 83 . 
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1 gce^rte Sufd&rift. • bebauern. 8 |ttb erfunbigen. 4 8freunMid&feit. 
8 ber SuMtSort. 6 $ttlflo8. 7 b&*K*. 8 bcrabfoeuen. e jbgetn. 
10 in SBetteff. " engagieren. " JBengalen. 18 boS ftlima. u bertragen, 
befommen. 15 fin Sermbgen mad&en. lfl ber SBed&fel. 17 bort&in ein* 
Wffen. 18 unUIIifl. 19 bic Bbreife. 80 abgeben. » (Siltoagen. " ttber- 
geben. ,8 ftleinigfeit. " ttberjeugt. ,8 angenefcra mad&en. * fl bet Qtainb* 
fafc 1. 87 bit ©leiflgttitigfeit. * 8 unglei*. » bic SBertettung. w irbif$. 
81 betoabren. M ttetbltiben. 88 mit fytiltyem ©rufc 3&r. 

28. 
Dear 5ir. 
A young friend of mine, Mr. N., is about 1 to go to 
Dresden for a year or so to accomplish 2 himself in drawing 
and painting, for (ju) which he has great talent. Being a 
young man of education 8 , pleasant manners 4 and moral 
principles 5 , I think, he will prove himself 6 an acceptable 7 
acquisition 8 to the circle 9 of your acquaintances. He is 
entirely a stranger 10 at Dresden, and especially 11 in the 
beginning might sometimes want a friend's advice or assist- 
ance 12 . Should such be the case, I hope, you will interest 1 * 
yourself in his behalf 14 and promote 15 his views 16 as far 
as it is in your power. You will greatly oblige 17 me, if 
you can open 18 him an opportunity of exercising his art in 
a lucrative way 19 ; for although his connections and family 
are highly respectable 20 , some misfortune 21 the latter has 
met with 22 , compel him to rely 23 upon his brush 24 as a 
means 25 of subsistence 26 . I have given him a letter to you, 
which he will deliver 27 on his arrival. I do not doubt, that 
any favour 28 done 29 to him will be amply repaid 30 not only 
by his merits 31 in his profession 32 , but also by the pleasure, 

that his company will afford 38 . I remain etc. 

1 im SSegriff fein. 8 berboflfommnen. 8 gebilbet. 4 gefttfligeS 9Be- 
ncbmen. B follbe. 6 fi<b ertoeifen. 7 angenebm. 8 bie 8«gabe. 9 bet 
ftretS. 10 frerab. » bcfonberS. 18 bet SBeijtanb. l3 fl<5 intereffieren. 
14 fttr. 1B fbrbetn. 1<s bie 9lbfi($t. 17 toetbtnben. 18 bieten. 18 bertoetien. 
20 a<btung8toert. 21 Ungm<f8fftHe. « betreffen (0, 0). 28 |i($ berlaffen. 
** ber $infel. " SWittei jit. * 6 bie djiftens. " ttberrei<ben. 88 bie ©e- 
fftfligfeit. 29 ergeigen. 80 bergelten. 81 Setftung. » baS 8?a$. 8S gettftbren. 

29. 
Dear Cousin. 
I am just going to set out for B., and have not the 
time to say as much a I should like 1 about the object of 
my letter. 
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I hear, that Mr. D. and you have lately 2 formed 8 such 
an intimacy 4 , that you are scarcely ever 5 apart 6 , and know- 
ing, that his morals 7 are not [of] the best and his circum- 
stances doubtful, I am afraid, he will make you experience 8 , 
that he knows better, what he does in 9 cultivating 10 your 
acquaintance 11 , than you do in keeping up 12 his. 

I am far 18 from wishing to restrict 14 any necessary 
or harmless 15 liberty or to advise you in the choice of a 
friend, nor 16 have I any objection 17 to your being obliging 18 
to 19 strangers. But I think it my duty, to caution 20 you. 
You know, that your acquaintance with this gentleman is 
scarcely a month old, and yet you are as intimate 21 with 
him, as if you had known him for 22 years. It is not wise 
of you, to treat 28 a man, whose intercourse 24 is pleasant to 
you, directly as a friend. Of all friendships those, that 
are hastily 25 formed 8 , promise the least duration 26 and 
satisfaction 27 , as they generally arise 28 on one side from 
an ignoble 29 intention 80 , on the other from weakness 81 . 
True friendship must be the result 82 of a long and mutual 88 
acquaintance and respect. To cement 84 it, there should be 
an equality of the age, a similarity 83 of the circumstances 
and of station 86 . But an over-great frankness 87 to a stranger 
generally carries 88 with it strong marks of thoughtlessness 89 
and finishes with repentance 40 . 

For 41 these reasons I recommend you to be on your 
guard 42 , and to go on 48 cautiously 44 with your new con- 
nection 45 . Mr. D. has enough vivacity 46 and humour 47 to 
please any one that is light-minded 48 ; but if I were to pass 49 
my opinion 50 about him, I should say, he is more fit 51 
for the tea-table than for business. He is lively, but very 
superficial 52 , and treats 58 all serious objects with a con- 
tempt 54 only too natural to a bad mind 55 . I know more 
than one young man, of whose good nature 56 he has taken 
advantage 57 , and whom he made wiser, though at his own 
expense, than he found him. 

The caution, which I give you here, is the purest result 
of my experience in life, of some knowledge of your new 
companion 58 , and of my affection to you. The use, which 
you will make of it, will show, if you deserve this regard 59 

of your affectionate cousin N. 
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1 gem tnbgen. * in ber lefcten 8«it. » fd^liegen (o, o). * SBcrtraut- 
$eit. 8 fajl me. 6 Don etnanber gctremtt. 7 bie ©ollbitftt. 8 erfojten. 
9 inbem. 10 Jflegen. " bic ?3efanntfa)afi. 12 unter$alten. 18 toeit babon 
cntfemt. ** bcfd)ranfen. " fcarmlofe. 16 aud) nid)t " bagegen. 18 frcunb- 
Hd). » gegen. *° teamen. » l bertraut. »» feit. * 8 befcanbcln. 2 * Untet- 
Jaltung. » tooreilig. •• bic 2)auer. ,T 9Bcfriebigung. » 8 entfiefcen au*. 
89 unebel. 80 bic Hbfid)t. 81 bic ©dfrtoftdje. M baS (SrgebniS. 88 gegen* 
feitig. •* befefHgen. " #$nlid)!eit M bcr Stanb. " Offen^eit. 88 an 
Pa) tragcn. «• ttnbefonnen$eit. «• bic tteue. * l au8. « bic #ut. * 8 fort- 
fd)reiten (s.). ** borfid)tig. iB SBcrbinbung. *• fieb$aftigleit. « ber SEBi%. 
48 leidjten 6inne§ fein. ** abgcben. 50 ba§ Urteil. « l>af[enb. M ober* 
ftod)lid). 68 fetyrabeln. 8 * S*erad)hmg. 88 ba§ ©emttt. " bic ©utmUtig- 
feit. « fid) ju rntfc tnad)en. 88 ©efettfd)aftcr. " bic ffittdjid)t. 

30. 

I am glad to hear, that you safely and cheerfully 1 
returned from your journey. I know, that you find pleasure 
in studying 2 , and take for granted 8 , that you have resumed 4 
your studies, for time is precious and life so short, that 
we must not leave a single minute unavailed of 5 . A man 
of sense knows how to employ his time the most advan- 
tageously 6 , he is never idle 7 , but always 8 busy either in 
amusement 9 or in study. People say: Idleness 10 is the 
mother of all vices; at least idleness I am sure is the in- 
heritance 11 of fools, and nothing is so despicable 12 , as an 
idler. Cato, the great Roman, a very virtuous and wise 
man, used to say, that he repented 18 only three of his 
actions 14 , one of which was, that he had passed one day 
in idleness 15 . — If I consider 18 the way 17 , in which you 
employ your time, I must own 18 , that I envy 19 you the 
pleasure you will enjoy 20 , when you find, that you know 
more than other young men and even such as are older 
than you. What an honour will this do 21 you I What a 
distinction 22 to meet with applause 28 every where! You 
must own, that this can only give you satisfaction 24 . To 
excel 25 others in merit 26 and ability 27 is (cin) very laudable 
ambition 28 , whereas 29 the endeavour 80 to outshine 81 by 
station 82 , extravagance 88 and in dress is a foolish 84 vanity 8 *, 
that 86 makes man only ridiculous. Good bye. 

1 too(lgemut. * baS Sernen. 8 borauSfefcen (s.). 4 aufnefynen (s.). 
8 unbenufet. 6 borieityaft. 7 mttfjig. 8 beftftnblg. 9 Sergnftgungen. 
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10 ber SKfifsiggang. " ba§ Grbtetl. 1S berttd&tti*. 18 bereuc. " bie 
fcanbfona,. 18 2Rtt§ta,Beben. 16 bebenfen. 17 in welder Hrt. 18 geftefcen. 
19 beneiben urn. *° entyftnben. n fetn. " HttSjeid&nung. >« flnetfennung 
Pnben. •* ©cftiebigung getoftfcren. w ttbertreffen. > 6 baft SSerbtenfc 
87 bic <&eftfi<*K*fctt, Sftd&tigfeit. " ber ©&rfleij. " tooSinflegen. »° bat 
SBefhreben. 81 fi<$ auSgei^nett (s.). 8 * ber ©tanb. 88 ber fluftoanb. 
84 t$5ri*t. 8B bie ditelfeit. 8fl toobur* man. 

31. Letter of recommendation 1 . 
Dear Sir. 

Permit [me] to introduce 2 to you my counting-house 
colleague 8 and intimate acquaintance 4 , Mr. Robert P., and 
to claim for him 5 a very kind 6 and friendly reception 7 (inf.). 

Mr. F. is a talented 8 young man, who, principally 9 
by his own unaided 10 exertions 11 , has made himself a 
thorough master 12 of several languages. His health having 
been for some time in a delicate state 13 , owing 14 to a too 
ardent 15 [pursuit] of his studies, the physicians have recom- 
mended him to travel 16 for a few months on the continent, 
and as soon as his strength (plur.) is sufficiently 17 recruited 18 
to admit 19 of his returning to business, to fix 20 his resid- 
ence 21 in some seaport for a few years. With (in) this 
view my friend intends visiting Prance, Flanders and Holland, 
on his way to Hamburg, where he wishes to obtain a mer- 
cantile situation. 

Well acquainted with Mr. F.'s character, I can with 
justice bear testimony in his favour 22 , and the more so 23 
as I know, that his conduct 24 , during the nine years, he 
spent 25 in our counting-house, has been such as 26 to give 
entire satisfaction 27 to his principals, who regret 27 * (bafc) 
the circumstances compelling 28 him to quit their employ 29 . 
I therefore most earnestly 30 entreat you to afford 31 him, 
every assistance in your power for accomplishing his object 32 . 
I confess 33 , I expect more from .your friendly exertions 84 
in his behalf 85 , than from the letters the house has fur- 
nished 86 him with. 

(I am) fully persuaded 37 , that you will show Mr. F. 
every kindness 88 and attention, and endeavour 89 to make 
his residence at Hamburg as agreeable (to him) as possible, 
and [beg to] assure you, that I shall consider myself highly 
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obliged 40 , and shall be 41 most happy to hare 4 * an opport- 
unity of serving you in return 4S . 
Believe me, dear Sir, 

yours most faithfully. 

1 «mpfe$luti0. » einffl&ren bei » Som^l»ir4Mkfe. * ffrnnb. 
• bitten (a, c). • berjlid). 7 aufnefenen. • talcntm*. • |»ptf&|It4. 
10 obne frembe $ttlfe. n Hnftrenawia.. 1S fid) fttnbtid) cntctpini, *• as* 
ftegrfffen. u infolae. » eifrlg. " bereifen. » binlanflw*. " beifMkn. 
19 geftalien. ,0 tubmen. " bet ttufentyalt n eiatfebfen. ■ baS mm f o 
mepr. " bie Sfifyrung. w arbetten. M fo baft. " bie telle tkcr tcnnmi g 
ettoet ben. "» bebauern. * 8 nfttigen. *• bie €iette. M naajbtidltd). 
81 gettfibren. M feittcn fttotd ercetd>en. " gefteben. "StaBtyang. n fftx 
ibft. M berfefcn. " tiberjeufit »« Sfreanbliftfeit »• fid) bemiftea. 
*• banfbor fein. « fid) glttcHid) fasten. " aemi fid) bidet *» etnen 
Vtgenbienf} leiflen. 

79. Tales, fables etc. 

1. The shepherdboy 1 . 

Once upon a time there lived 2 a little shepherdboy, 
that was celebrated 8 far and near 4 for (toegen) the wise 
answers ho gave to every question. The king of the country 
could not believe, what he heard of him, and sent for 5 him. 
He then said to him : If you can answer the three questions, 
I am going to put 6 to you, I will look upon 7 you as my 
own child, and you shall come and live with me in my 
palace. The little boy asked, what the three questions were. 
The king said: The first is 8 , how many drops 9 of water 
are there in the ocean 10 ? The little shepherdboy answered: 
(#err) king, order 11 all the rivers of the earth to be 
stopped 18 up, so that no more water may flow into the 
ocean ; then I will count the drops and tell you, how many 
drops it contains 18 . The king then said: The next question 
is, how many stars 14 are 16 there in the heavens? The little 
shepherdboy answered: Give me a large sheet of white 
paper. Upon this he made so many fine dots 16 with a 
pen, that they were (man) scarcely discernible 17 and almost 
impossible 18 to be counted, so that it dazzled 19 the eyes 
to look at them (toenn man). He then said: There are as 
many stars in the heavens, as there are dots upon this 
paper; now count them. But no one was able [to do] so 29 . 
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The third question, said the king, is: How many seconds 
are there 20 in eternity 21 ? To this the little shepherdboy 
answered: In Pomerania 22 lies the Diamond-Mountain, (it 
has) a mile in height, a mile in breadth, and a mile in 
depth; every hundred years a little bird comes there and 
whets 28 his little bill 24 on it, and when the whole mounts 
ain is ground away 25 , then will the first second of eternity 
be passed 26 . 

The king said: You have answered these three quest- 
ions like 27 a sage and henceforth 28 you shall live with me 
in my palace, and I will look upon you as my own child, 

1 fcirtenbfiblein. * eS max einmal. 8 beritymi. 4 Brett. 6 ijolen 
laffen. fl toorlegen. 7 anfeljen. 8 lauten. 9 Xrotfen. 10 SBeftmeer, 
11 laffen. » berftotfen. 18 entfcaiten. u ber ©tern 1. « fleljen. ie ber 
$unft 1. 17 unterffyiben. 18 faft gar nitft. 19 bienben. 20 Ijaben. « bie 
dttigleit. M Comment. M toefcen. M bet Sd&nabe!. >B abtoefcen (s.), 
86 fcorflber. 87 tote. » forton. * 9 eS. 

2. The wise 1 mouse. 

A mouse came out of her hole and saw a trap set 2 . 
Ha, said she, that is a trap! What clever people 8 ! They 
stand a heavy brick 4 upon three little pieces of wood 
(©Mjcfjen), and on one of them they fasten 5 a bit of bacon 6 . 
And that they call a mouse-trap ! As if we mice were not 
too clever 7 [for that]! We know well [that], when any one 
(man) eats 8 the bacon, down falls the brick, and strikes the 
glutton 9 dead 10 . No, "no, I know your cunning tricks 11 . 
But, continued the mouse, one may [venture] to smell at 
it. The trap can not fall 12 from mere 18 smelling. And I 
dearly love the smell of bacon. I must smell it a little. 
The mouse ran to the trap, and smelt the bacon; but the 
trap was set very loosely 14 and the mouse had scarcely 
touched 15 it with her nose 16 — slap 17 ! down the trap fell, 
and the greedy 18 mouse was crushed to death 19 . 

1 ffog. • auffleHen. 8 3Renfo>n. 4 gtegelflein. 6 befefHgen. fl ber 
©J>ecl. 7 IMger. 8 freffen (a, e). 9 ber ttfifaer. " tot f$laa,en. » bie 
Stft. « jufaflen (s.). 18 blofc. " lofe. » betii&ren. 16 bie ttafe, Hasten, 
17 Hows. 18 Ittpern. 19 jerquetfaen. 

3. The lion and 1 other beasts hunting. 

A wolf, a bear 2 and a fox went hunting with the lion 
in the wood. Here they caught 8 a stag 4 , and divided 5 it 
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into four parte. Then the lion said: You know, that one 
part belongs to me, because I am your partner 6 . A second 
appertains to me as the king of the beasts. I will have 
the third, because I am stronger than you, and I have run 
farther, and had more trouble than all [of] you. And who- 
ever 7 will have the fourth must take it by force 8 . So for 
all their trouble they had the pleasure of seeing him 
devouring the stag. 

1 mtt * bet S3fir 4. • fangen (t, a). * ber fcitW. 5 tetlen. 
• bet ©enoffe. 7 tocr toon eudfr. 8 bie ©etoalt. 

4. The town-mouse and the field-mouse. 

A town-mouse went one day to take a walk, and she 
came to [visit] a field-mouse, who regaled 1 her with acorns 2 , 
nuts, barley-corns 8 , and every thing, she could set 4 before 
her. But the town-mouse said: You are a poor mouse, why 
should (will) you live here any longer in poverty 5 ? Come 
with me into the town. I have plenty 6 of the best pro- 
visions 7 there, enough for you and me. So 8 the field- 
mouse went with him to town, to a beautiful house. There 
the town-mouse lived. They entered the larder 9 , where 
there was every thing in abundance 10 , bread, meat, bacon, 
sausages, cheese and many other [things]. Then said 
the town-mouse: Now eat and enjoy yourself 11 . I have 
plenty 12 of such fare every day. Meantime 13 the cook came 
and rattled 14 " at the door with the keys 15 . The mice were 
frightened 16 and ran away. The town-mouse soon found 
her hole, but the field-mouse did not know, where to flee 17 
(toofyin fie). She ran up and down 18 the wall and thought 
herself 19 lost. When the cook was gone 20 , the town-mouse 
said: The danger is over 21 now, let us go on 22 eating and be 
merry 28 . The field-mouse answered: It is very good for 
you 24 to talk [so]; you knew well to find your hole, but I 
was near dead with terror 26 . I will tell you, what I think. 
You (S)u) may stay and be a rich town-mouse, and eat 
Bausage and bacon, but I will remain a poor field-mouse 
and eat my acorns. You are never secure 26 a moment 
from the cook, or the cat, or the mouse-traps, and no one 
in the house can bear 27 you. But I have none of all this 
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to fear in my poor little hole in the field, where I am 

safe and secure 28 . 

1 betotrten. * bie Gidjel. 8 baS ©erftenforn 2. * borfe$en (s.). 
• bie ttrmut. 6 in 2Renge. 7 bie f5ftlid)ften ©t>eifen. • alfo. • bie 
®J>eifefammer. *o boHauf. u lafj bit's tooljl fetn. 19 im ttftexfhifj. 
18 toftljrenbbem. 14 roffeln. 1B ber 6$lUffel. 16 erfd)reden (a, o), 
17 flatten. ,8 cwf unb ab. 19 fid) gotten fttr. *° fort. 21 borflber. 
11 toieber. » lufKg. »* bu $afl gut. » toor €d)re<fen. 2fl filler bor, 
87 leiben. «» ungeftbrt. 

5. The hungry Arab. 

An Arab had lost his way 1 in the desert. For 2 two 
days he had nothing to eat and was in danger of perish- 
ing by hunger 8 , as he at length met with 4 one of the 
wells, at which the travellers give their camels to drink 5 . 
Here he saw lying in the sand a small leathern 6 sack. 
God be praised, said he, as he lifted 7 the bag and felt it 
over 8 , there are, I believe, dates 9 or nuts, how I will re- 
fresh 10 myself with them. In this hope he opened the 
sack, and seeing what it contained, exclaimed 11 sadly: Ah 
(adj) they are only pearls I 

1 fid) berirren. 8 lang. 8 berljungern. * antreffen (a, o). 8 trftnfett, 
6 lebern. 7 aufteben (o, o) s. 8 befttjlen. 9 bie Satiel. 10 fid) erauiden 
an. " auStufen (ie, u) s. 

6. The carpenter 1 and the ax 2 . 

A carpenter let his ax fall in a, deep stream 8 , and 
prayed 4 passionately 6 to the river-god to give it back to 
him; for he was poor. The river-god was merciful 6 , dived 7 , 
and rose 8 with a golden ax in his hand. That is not mine, 
said the carpenter quite calmly. The spirit 9 dived again, 
and brought up one of silver. And this is not mine either 10 , 
said the poor man. For the third time the god produced 11 
an iron ax with a wooden handle 1 *. That is the right 
one, that is it I cried the workman 18 joyfully 14 . Well, I 
see, that you are as honest and truthful 15 as you are poor, 
said the pitying 16 god, as a (jur) reward, take them all three. 

This story was known in the neighbourhood, and a 
rascal 17 who heard of it, took upon himself 18 to try, if the 
river-god would be as merciful towards him. He let his 
ax fall on purpose 19 into the stream, prayed to the god, and 
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soon had the pleasure of seeing him rise. He told him of 
his loss, and the spirit brought him, as he had (done) 
before, a gold ax. Is it this, my son? Yes, yes, it is 
that, replied the liar, and held out 20 his hand for 21 the ax. 
Halt, despicable man 22 ! cried the voice 28 of the angry 24 
spirit, do you think to deceive him, who can look into the 
depths 26 of the soul? As punishment for your deceit and 
falsehood 26 , you shall lose also that, which was your own. 
And without his ax the rogue 27 returned home. 

1 ber Simnternumn. * bie ftgt 1. 8 ber ©trom 1. * beten gu. 
* inbrtinflig. • gnttbig. 7 untertaudjen (s.). 8 entyorfommen. 9 ber 
®eift 2. " aud$ ntd&t. " gum Storfd&ein bringen. « ber ©riel 1. 18 ber 
flrbeitStnann. " freubig. '* toa$r$oft. *• mitleibig. 17 ber ©d&alf. 
10 fi4 bornefcmen (b.). *• abfUtfl*. ,0 auSflretfen (s.). « nag. " 9tid&t3- 
tottrbiger. M bie ©iimme. »* erjilrnt. " bad Smtefe, bie Xiefe. " 2ug 
unb Stug. * 7 ber ©gurfe. 

7. Three friends. 

Trust 1 no friends, whom thou hast not tried 2 ; at the 
table of the feast 8 there are more [to be met with] than at 
the door of the prison 4 . 

A man had three friends; two of them he loved dearly, 
but the third only indifferently 6 , although he was the most 
sincere 6 of them all. Once he was summoned 7 before [the] 
tribunal 8 , when he was unjustly 9 but bitterly 10 accused 11 . 
Who among you, said he, will go with me and speak 12 
for me? For I am hardly accused and the king is in wrath 
with 18 me. The first of the friends immediately excused 
himself from (bajsntdjt) accompanying him on account of other 
business. The second accompanied him to the door of the 
tribunal, and there turned away 14 and went back out of 
fear of the angry 15 judge 16 . But the third, on whom he 
had counted the least, went in, spoke for him and proved 17 
so clearly his innocence, that the judge set him free 18 and 
rewarded him. 

Man has three friends in this world; how do they act 19 
in the hour of death, when God calls him to judgment? 
Money, his best friend, leaves him first, and does not go 
with him. His friends and relations 20 accompany him to 
the door of the grave 21 and then return to their homes 22 . 
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The third, whom in life he most frequently forgets, is (fittb) 
his good works/ They alone accompany him to the judge's 
throne, go before him 28 , plead 24 for him, and find mercy 25 
and favour 26 . 

1 troucn (dat.). * txptobtn. • boS ®aftata$l. * ber fterfer. 6 glet$* 
flttltig (ein. 6 reblt$. 7 forbern. 8 ba§ ©ertd^t 1. • lingered)!. " bitter, 
|art. u toetflagen. Xf jeugen, foremen. 18 erjiirnt fcin fiber. u fH toeg 
ttenben (a, a). l8 sornig. *• 9H$ter. 17 betoeifen (ie, ie). 18 frei loffen. 
19 fldj betragett, ftanbeln. *° bet Sertoonbte. 21 baS ©tab 2. " fcauS. 
28 borangefcen (s.). ** frredjen. 28 bic SBarm$er3ig!eit. 26 bie ®nabe. 

8. The desert island. 

1. A rich, benevolent 1 man wished to make one of his 
slaves happy; he gave him his freedom and fitted him out 2 
a ship with merchandise 3 . Go, said he then, sail 4 with 
this to a foreign land; trade 5 with these wares, and all the 
profit 6 shall be thine. The slave set sail 7 , but scarcely 
had he been any time at sea, when (fo) a violent storm 
arose 8 and cast the vessel against a rock and it was wrecked 9 . 
The precious freight 10 sank into the sea; all his companions 
were drowned 11 , and he himself reached with difficulty the 
shore 12 of an island. Hungry, naked 18 and helpless, he 
wandered farther inland 14 and wept 15 over his misfortune, 
when (ba) in the distance he perceived a large city, from 
which a crowd 16 of the inhabitants 17 hastened to meet 18 
him with cries of joy. Hail 19 to our king, cried 20 they, 
and they set him in a splendid 21 carriage and led him 
into the city, to a royal palace, where they clothed 22 him 
in a purple 23 mantle, bound a diadem round his brows 24 
and made him ascend a golden throne. The nobles 25 ad- 
vanced before him, fell down at his feet arid took the 
oath 26 of allegiance 27 in the name of all the people. 

At first the new king looked upon (gotten ftir) this 
splendour 28 as a beautiful dream 29 , until the continuation 30 
of his happiness no longer allowed 31 him to doubt, that 
this strange occurrence 82 was actually true. I do not know, 
said he to himself, what can have bewitched 88 the eyes of 
this strange 34 people to choose* a naked stranger for (ju) 
their king. They know not, who I am, they ask not, whence 
I come, and set me on their throne. What a strange 
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custom 85 is this. So he thought and was curious 36 to know 
the cause of his elevation 87 . 

1 too$to>oflenb. * auSrttften (s.). * SBareiu 4 fegeln. 6 fanbeln. 
• bet ftuftett. 7 abfegeht. 8 fl$ erfceben (o, o). 9 fd&eiiern. 10 bie Sabimg. 
» erttinlen (a, u). 15 » ba§ Ufer. " nadft. u tiefrr InS Semb. 18 toeineti. 
18 bie SRenge. 1T ber Gimoofcner. 18 entgegen eilen. 19 $eil. *° )urufett 
(ie, u) s. 81 J>rfi$ttg. " belletben mit. M $urtmrmaniel. »* bie ©ttrn. 

18 bie ©ornefcmen. >• ben (lib leiften. " bie Xreue. » bie ©ertli^feit. 

19 bet £raum 1. ao bie §oribauer. 81 laffen (te, a). 8> tounberfate 93e* 
geben(eit 88 bejaubetti. 8 * ttmnberli<. 86 fettfame €>ltte. M neugierig. 
87 bie (ge^ebimg. 

2. At length he resolved 1 to ask one of the nobles 
of his court 2 , who seemed to be a wise man, the solution 8 
of the enigma 4 . Vizier 6 , said he, why have you all made 
me your king? How did you know, that I had arrived at 
your island? And what will become of 6 me at last? Sire 7 , 
answered the vizier, this island is inhabited 8 by spirits. 
Long ago they prayed 9 the Almighty 10 to send them yearly 11 
a son of Adam (um) to reign 18 over them. The Almighty 
accepted 18 their petition 14 , and every year on the same day 
sends a man ashore 16 on this island (gen.). The inhabit- 
ants hasten, as thou hast seen, to meet him joyfully 16 , and 
acknowledge 17 him for their sovereign; but his reign only 
lasts for one year. When his time is expired 18 and the 
appointed 19 day arrived, he is deprived 20 of his dignity 21 , 
stripped 22 of his royal trappings 23 and dressed 24 (man) in 
common clothes. His servants carry him to the shore, 
where he is laid in a vessel built for the purpose 26 , and 
carried 26 to another island. This island is waste 27 and 
desert; he who a few days before was a king, arrives there 
naked and finds neither subjects 28 nor friends. No one 
sympathizes 29 with his sorrow, and he must lead a sad and 
sorrowful 30 life upon this island, if he has not well em- 
ployed 81 his [allotted] year. After the banishment of the 
old king the people hasten to receive 82 the new king, whom 
the providence of the Almighty sends them every year, without 
an exception 88 , in the same manner 84 , and they receive 
him with the same pleasure as the former one 86 . This, 
Sire, is the eternal law of the kingdom, which no king 
during his reign can change. 
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Were my predecessors 86 , demanded the king, acquainted 
with the short existence 87 of their greatness? None of them, 
replied the vizier, was ignorant of this law of transitoriness 88 ; 
but some of them allowed themselves to be blinded 39 by 
the splendour 89 *, that surrounded 40 their throne; they forgot 
the mournful 41 future 42 , and passed through 48 the year 
without being wise. Others intoxicated themselves 44 in the 
sweetness 45 of their enjoyment 46 . They did not trust them- 
selves 47 to think upon the desert island from fear of em- 
bittering 48 the pleasures 49 of the moment 50 , and so they 
staggered 51 like drunken [men] from one delight 52 to another, 
until the time came for them (too fie) to be cast into the ship. 

1 P4 entfgttefsen (o, o). * cinen ber $otne$mffrn feineS §ofe§. 
8 Sbfung. * baS 9tfttfel. B SBegier. fl auS. 7 £err. 8 betoofcnen. • bitten 
(a, e). 10 ber Hflm&d&tige. " ia(rli$. 12 $errf<$en. 18 annc^men (a, o) s. 
14 bie SBitte. 18 an bie ftttfte. 1<s freubig. 17 anerfennen ate (a, a) s. 
18 urn. 19 beflimmt. 20 bcrouben. 21 bie fflBttrbe. 22 entHeiben. 2S ber 
©d&mufl. M anaiefcen (o, o) s. 28 ju betn 8»ed. *• bringen. 27 5be. 
28 ber Untertfcan 5. 29 tell neljmen. 80 lumnterboH. 81 amoenben s. 
82 entgegen eilen. 88 bie 9fo§naljme. 8 * (o«f) bie SBeife. 88 bet frityete. 
86 ber Storgftnger. 87 ber SBeftanb. 88 bie SergftnglWeit. w blenben. 
8»a ber ®long. 40 umgeben. 41 trattrig. 42 bie gufunfi 48 toerbrtngen 
(a, a). 44 fty beraufaen. « bie ©ufrgfett 4fl baS (Slttcf. « fi* ge- 
tratten. 48 flc$ berbittern. 49 ber @enuf. 80 gegentoftrtig. 81 taumeln. 
82 bie Suit. 

3. When the unfortunate day arrived, they began to 
bewail 1 and to lament 2 their infatuation 3 ; but then it was 
too late, and they were given 4 at once 5 to the misery 6 , 
that awaited them, and which they had not chosen to avert 7 
by wisdom. 

This tale of the spirit filled 8 the king with fear; he 
trembled 9 at the fate 10 of the former kings and wished to 
escape their unhappiness. He saw with terror 11 , that some 
weeks of his time were already flown 12 , and that he must 
hasten 18 to employ the remaining 14 days of his reign the 
better 15 . Wise vizier, said he, thou hast revealed 16 to me 
my future 17 fate and the short duration 18 of my power; 
but pray tell me also, what I must do to avoid 19 the mis- 
ery of my predecessors. Remember, Sire, replied the spirit, 
that thou art come naked to this island, and in the same 
state wilt thou be again cast 20 from it, (urn) never to return. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 16 
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There is however one possible means 11 of avoiding 92 the 
want* 5 , that threatens 84 you in this land of exile, (toentt bit) 
namely* 5 to make it fruitful and to fill* 6 it with inhabit- 
ants. This is permitted by our laws, and thy subjects are 
so perfectly 27 obedient to thee, that they will go wherever 28 
thou sendest them. Then 29 send a number of labourers 
over there and let them transform 80 the waste fields into 
fruitful land, build towns and storehouses 31 and provide 82 
them with every [thing] necessary [in the way of] provisions 88 . 
In (mit) one word, prepare 84 thyself a new kingdom, whose 
inhabitants will receive thee with joy after thy banishment. 
But hasten, let no moment 85 slip 86 unoccupied 87 ; for the 
time is short, and the more thou doest for the cultivation 
(ber Unban) of thy future habitation, the 88 more happy will 
thy residence 89 be then. Think, that thy year may be ex- 
pired to morrow, and use thy freedom like 40 a wise fugi- 
tive 41 who flies 42 from destruction 48 . If thou dispise my 
counsel or hesitate 44 and become idle, thou art lost and 
long misery will be thy fate. 

The king was a wise man, and the speech of the spirit 
gave wings to his resolution 45 and his activity 46 . He at 
once dispatched 47 a number of emigrants, who departed 
with joy and set to 48 work with zeal. The island began 
to improve 49 ; and before six months were gone by 50 , cities 
stood among its smiling fields 51 . 

1 beflagen. * befeuf$en. 8 bie Serblenbung. * flbergeBen. 8 fofott 
6 baS (Slenb. 7 toorbeugen (dat.). 8 erfttflen. • jittern, f^aubem toot. 
io baS ©flidfat. " ber ©djreden. 18 berfUefeen (o, o). 18 eilen. " flbrig. 
16 um fo beffer. lfl offenbaren. " fftnfiig. ™ bie &>auer. 19 benneiben 
(te, ie). 80 toertaffen. « baS TOtttel. « toorbeugen (b.). m ber SRangeL 
84 Bebro(en. M nfimltd). M befetjen. 87 botttommen. 88 tool) in — au$. 
89 alfo. 80 umwanbeln. 81 SBorratSfjauS. 88 berfejen. M bie CebenS- 
bebfirfntffe 1. 84 beretten. 88 ber ttugenblid. 88 borbetge^en. 87 unbenu^t. 
88 }e mefcr — befro glttcflt<$er. •» ber «ufentjalt. ** wie. * l ber ffltt^t- 
ttng. *> entftte^en (dat). i8 ba§ Serberben. 4 * jaubetn. 45 ber <Int* 
falufi 1. * 8 bie £$ftttgfeit. * 7 abfenben (a, a). 48 fi$ niacin on. *• fig 
berftbnern. 80 toerge$en. 81 lo^enbe gturen. 

4. Notwithstanding this 1 the king did not relax 2 in 
his work, he continued to send over more and more in- 
habitants, and these latter were more joyful yet than the 
former [were]; for they found a cultivated 8 land, inhabited 
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by their friends and relations. Meantime 4 the end of the 
year approached 5 . The former kings had trembled [to meet] 
the moment in which 6 they were obliged to resign 7 their 
transitory 8 splendour; but this one on the contrary longed 
for it 9 with impatience 10 ; for he was bound 11 for a country, 
where he had prepared himself a permanent 12 home by his 
own activity. The appointed day at length arrived; the 
king was seized 18 in his palace, robbed of his diadem and 
his royal robes, and placed on [board] the ship, that was 
to bear him to his destination 14 . But he had scarcely 
landed on the shore, when (fo) the inhabitants hastened joy- 
fully to meet him, and received him with the greatest 
honour; and instead of the diadem, whose splendour en- 
dured only a year, they adorned 15 his brow with a wreath 1 * 
of unfading 17 flowers. The Almighty rewarded his wisdom, 
gave him immortality 18 of his subjects, and appointed 19 
him their king for ever. 

The rich benevolent man is God, the slave sent forth 
by his master is man at his birth 20 ; the island, on which 
he lands, is the world; the inhabitants, who meet him so 
joyously, are the parents, who take care 21 of the weeping 
child. The vizier, who instructs 81 * him of the sorrowful 
fate awaiting him, is wisdom. The year of his reign is 
the course 22 of human life, and the desert island, where 
he is conducted, the future world. The workpeople, whom 
he sends there, are the good works, which he performs 25 
during his life. The kings, who preceded 24 him, without 
ever giving a thought to the sorrow that awaited them, are 
the greater number 25 of mankind, who occupy themselves 
with their temporal 26 affairs 27 , without thinking on the 
life beyond 28 the grave; they are punished with sorrow 29 
and misery, because they appear 30 before the throne of the 

Almighty with hands empty 81 of good works. 

1 beffen ungea<$tet. * na^laffen. 8 anbauen. 4 unterbeffen. 5 &eran- 
na$en (s.). e mo. 7 entfagen (dat.). 8 toerofinotto). 9 fldj fe§nen nao). 
10 bie Ungebulb. » ge$en. 19 bauernb. 18 ergreifen (i, t). 14 ber ®er* 
bamumgSort. 15 famfltfen. 16 bet #ranj 1. 17 untoerttelflia). 18 bie 
Unjterbli^feit. *• ma<Jen ju. 20 bie (Seburt. 21 foraen. 21 * unterricfcten. 
" ber fiauf. M t>eni$ten. " toorau§a.e$en. » bie 3He$raa$t. »• irbifa. 
87 bie Hngetegen$eit. 28 jenfeitS (gen.). «• ber SRangel. 80 erf$einen 
(ie, ie). 81 leer on. 

16* 
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9. The two tubs 1 . 

One morning, as the wise Diogenes rose* out of his 
tub, to watch the sun rise 8 over the sea, he remarked, 
that the morning sun shone upon two tubs instead of one. 
A youth of noble 4 birth had also formed 6 the resolution 
of becoming a philosopher like the despised Diogenes, and 
during the night had rolled his tub towards 6 Cenchraea. 
It is well, my son, said the old man, I see, that wisdom 
has gained a follower 7 in you. The youth smiled with pleas- 
ure 8 at the praise of the venerable 9 man. But Diogenes 
took his tub, rolled 10 it to the brink 11 of the waves 12 , and 
cast it into the water, and away it floated 18 over the flood 14 . 
The youth was astonished 15 . Then said Diogenes: I have 
at length found a worthy 16 scholar in (an) you. Now per- 
fect 17 your victory over yourself. Renounce 18 your possess- 
ions 19 in my favour (mir), I will take them and give them 
to the poor. The youth replied: I have still something to 
put 20 in order at home; and so saying, he left his tub and 
took leave 21 . Then Diogenes smiled and said: How ridi- 
culous is mankind! They think, they have 22 enough with 
the tub; but they deceive 28 themselves, how can they be 
sincere 24 toward others? Having thus spoken, he betook 26 
himself to his new tub. But the noble youth remained at 
home, and acknowledged 26 with shame 27 , that he had only 
made the first step 28 towards wisdom. 

1 bie Sonne. * fty erfceben (o, o). • emjjotftetgen. 4 fcomefcrn. 
5 Men. 6 gen. 7 ber 3ttnger. 8 jufrieben fod&eln. 9 e^roitrbig. ^rollen. 
11 ber 9tonb. " bie 2BeUe. " W»an!en ba#n. " bie 8?htt, bie 2Boge. 
18 erftaunen. ie toflrbig. « toollenben. 18 &er|$reiben. *• baS ©ut 2. 
» bringen. « Vbftieb. " e§ fei. » fi$ tftufaen. M aufrid&tig. » ft* 
iegeben. w belennen (a, a). S7 bie ©djom. S8 ber S^ritt. 

10. The reward. 

The Caliph Harun al Rashid met out hunting an old 
man, who was planting a nut-tree. What a fool this old 
man is! said the caliph to his followers 1 ; he is doing, as 
if he were still a youth and hoped to enjoy the fruit 2 of 
this tree. And as his suite 8 also langhed at the old man, 
the caliph went up to him and asked, how old he was. 
Above eighty, Sir, was the answer, but thank Allah, as 
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healthy as one of thirty. How much longer do you hope 
to live then, enquired the caliph further, that you plant 4 
young trees at such an age, which will bear fruit so late? 
Sir, said the old man, I am contented to Jiave planted the 
trees, without ever troubling 5 myself, whether I or others 
shall enjoy the fruit. It is good for us 6 to do as our fathers 
did. They planted the trees whose fruit we eat, and as 
we have enjoyed 7 our fathers' work, why should we be 
more selfish 8 towards 9 our descendants 10 than they were 
towards us? I think, [that] what the father can not enjoy, 
the son will surely harvest 11 . The generous 1 * Harun, who 
was pleased with this answer, gave the old man a hand- 
ful of gold-pieces. Who can say, continued the cheerful 
old man, that I have worked in vain 18 to day, when the 
young tree that I planted bears such rich fruit the first 
day already? And so it is true, that he who does good, 
is always amply rewarded. 

1 bet ©eflleiter. " bte 8frit<$tc (plur.). » baS ©efolge., 4 pffonjen. 
6 P$ befflmmern. • btfltg, bag toir. i geme&en (o, o). » felbft|U$tig. 
9 gegenilbet. 10 bet Watyommt. u crnten. " fretgcbig. 18 betgefonS. 

11. All for the best 1 . 

Man should always accustom 2 himself to think: What 
God sends is right, however 8 wrong it may appear to him. — 
A poor pilgrim 4 came to a town, whose gates were closed 5 ; 
no one would let him in; hungry and thirsty, as he was, 
he was obliged to pass 6 the night in the open air 7 . What 
God sends is good, said he, and laid himself down 8 to sleep. 
Near him browsed 9 his ass, and at his side was a burning 
lantern 10 on account of the insecurity 11 of the neighbour- 
hood 11 *. But a storm arose and extinguished 12 the light; 
a lion came and devoured 18 his ass. He awoke 14 , found 
himself alone 15 , and said: What God sends is good! And 
he calmly awaited the morning. When he came to the 
town, he found the gates open, the houses broken into 16 , 
robbed 17 and plundered. A troop of robbers 17 * had attacked 18 
it in the night, and carried 19 the inhabitants away prison- 
ers 20 or killed. He had been spared 21 . Did I not say, 
said he, that whatever God sends is good? We generally 
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find out* 2 only in the morning, why he rufused 28 us some- 
thing over-night 24 . 

1 jum ®uten. * fl$ getoB&nen. s toie — auft. 4 bet $ilger. 
6 f$lieften (o, o). 6 jubtingen (a.). f vnier freicm gtntmel. * nieber. 
• toeiben. 10 bie Saiernr. » bie Unfl$er$eit. "* bie Qegenb. » att8» 
Utf<$en (e.). 1S jertcifeen (i, i). " ettoa^en. u affein. " toertottfien. 
11 beraubett. 17a Wftubetbanbe. " angretfen (i, i) b. 19 toegfltyren (b.). ,0 ge* 
fongen. " berj<4ont blelben. M etfennen. M fcetfagen. M be§ Kbenbl. 

12. The seven sticks 1 . 

A peasant had seven sons, who often quarrelled among 
themselves, and in dispute 2 and strife 8 neglected their work. 
Some wicked people took advantage 4 of this discord 5 among 
the sons, and laid 6 plans to cheat them out of their property 7 
after their father's death. Therefore their father, who fore- 
saw 8 this, one day ordered all his sons to come to him, 
and laid before them seven sticks firmly bound together, 
saying : I will richly reward the one of you, who can break 
this bundle of sticks. One after the other made his best 
efforts 9 in trying it, but In vain, all found it impossible 
[to do]. And yet, said the father, nothing is easier. He 
then untied 10 the bundle 11 and broke one of the sticks 
after the other with the greatest ease 12 . Why, cried 18 the 
sons, it is easy enough so, a little boy might do it. The 
father said: As it is with these sticks, so it is with you, 
my sons: As long as you remain firmly united 14 together, 
you will be strong and no one will be able to overcome 1 * 
you. But when once the band of union 16 , that holds you 
together, is broken, it will happen 17 to you as to the sticks, 
that lie here broken on the ground 18 . 

Discord weakens 19 , concord makes strong. 

1 bet Stab 1. * S^l » Strett. * benufcen. * bie 8»tara$t. 
6 ma$en. 7 boS Gigerttum. 8 toorauSfe&en. e bie ftrftfte anftrengen. 
»• W[en. « bo8 SBflnbel. " bie 8ei$figfeit. » rufen (ie, u). " fejl 
jufammenfjalten. " ettoaS anfjaben. 16 bie <$intra$t. 17 gefcen. " bet 
SBobett. " f$toa$en. 

13. The cuckoo 1 . 

The cuckoo, who [comes to] visit us in spring and 
summer, may serve as [an] example, how kindly providence 
adopts 2 all forsaken 8 and orphan 4 creatures 5 in the world 
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and cares for them, even 6 the young cuckoo. The hen- 
cuckoo, who lays her eggs at 7 long intervals 8 , about every 
week one egg, can not hatch 9 them herself, but lays them 
in the nests of other smaller birds, and these latter are not 
only pleased with it, but [will] carefully 10 sit on the eggs 
and afterwards feed 11 the young birds, when they are 
hatched. When a young cuckoo first flies from the nest 
and sits on>a tree or bush, crying 12 for hunger, every small 
bird in the neighbourhood brings him food 13 , one puts a 
fly 14 , another a butterfly 15 , a third a caterpillar 16 or a 
worm 17 into the little orphan's beak 18 , so that often he 
can not open it fast enough, and scarcely knows towards 
which of, the officious 19 birds to turn 20 first. Thus very 
often those apparently 21 the most neglected are the most 
cared for (ift oft fftr), and yet it is hard to make mankind 
believe 22 this. 

1 ber flutfucf. 2 ff<$ anne&men (gen.) (a, o) s. 8 toerlaffen. 4 ber* 
toatfc 6 boS ©efdjSpf 1. 6 fogar. 7 in. 8 ber 8totf$*»ttt»um 1- 9 ««§• 
biflten. 10 forgli*. " fttttern. 12 fd&reten Dor. 18 baS Sutler. 14 bie 
gliege. 15 bcr 6d&metteriing. 16 bic ffiaupe. 17 ber 2Burm. 18 ber 
S<$nabel. 19 bienfleifrig. 20 toenben. 2l faeinbar. ■■ begreifU<$. 

14. The fall of the Rhine. 

I had left Zurich early, had passed over the wooden 
bridg^ of the Rhine at Eglisau and was approaching 1 to- 
wards noon the village of Neuhausen. Long before I reach- 
ed it, the wind brought 2 a low rushing sound 3 to my 
ear, which grew stronger, as I approached the village. At 
length I stood before the fall, full of astonishment 4 and ad- 
miration of (iiber) the power 5 of the Almighty. An enormous 6 
mass of water rushes 7 sixty feet high over a wall of rock 8 , 
foaming 9 and rushing 10 around (the) various 11 prominent 12 
blocks, and spreading 13 a cloud of vapours 14 round them, 
as it falls in the seething 15 depth below. It is quite over- 
powering 16 to watch 17 the constant 18 rush and spray 19 and 
the endless 20 foaming and evaporation 21 of the water, and 
to hear the thundering noise 22 , that accompanies its fall; 
even after a long contemplation 23 my soul retained 24 its 
excitement 25 . I was rowed across in a boat to the foot of 
the hill, upon which the castle of Laufen is situated, and 
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stood on the scaffolding* 6 , which is built close upon the 
edge 26 * of the river, coping 27 over the fall. The expression 2 ' 
made upon me can not be expressed 29 in (mit) words. The 
scaffolding trembled under my feet, the rocks seemed to 
shake 80 , the fine spray wetted me through 81 . I stood more 
than half an hour on this spot 82 ; how can I describe 88 
the rapidity 84 exceeding all imagination 85 , with which those 
waters 86 fell in an uncessing flood 87 ! how describe the vari- 
ed 88 roaring 89 , hissing 40 and rushing 41 of the hurrying 42 
waves and the thundering roar 48 of the down-falling masses 
of water! Silent and adoring 44 man stands before this 
wonder-work of his creator 45 . 

As the light boat 46 once more landed me on the other 
bank, it was already dusk 47 . I sat down on a bench and 
once more contemplated 48 the whole breadth and different 
divisions 49 of the fall. The moon had already risen 50 and 
its rays 51 fell upon the gleaming 52 water-floods. The light 
broke 53 in a thousand reflections 54 on the bubbling 55 drops 56 , 
which glittered like white spots 57 over the fall, and its 
image 58 rocked 59 up and down upon the undulating 60 
billows. Here I spent one of the happiest evenings of my 
whole life. 

1 fid) nfiljern. * gufityren (s.). 8 cin bumpfeS $raufen. 4 ftaunenb. 
5 Me ©rbfce. « unge(euer. 7 jtflrgen. * bie fjfelfitoanb. • f$fcumen. 
10 btaufen. « betfcbieben. 18 bettoortagenb. l8 umbflflen intt. l4 bet 
2)unft 1. " fetubelnb. 18 flbettofiltigen. " beoba($ten. 18 beftftnbig. 
19 baS ©pril&en. 20 enbloS. 81 S^ftumcn unb ©etbunfien. n baS ©etbfe. 
*' ®ett<tf tung. « 4 no$ bleiben. " flufregung. 8tt baS ©crUft. "» bk&t 
am ffianbe. 87 fatoebenb. * 8 bet (Sinbrudf. M auSbriiden, toiebetgeben. 
80 beben. 8l bur^nftffen. 8 * bie 6teHe. 88 befd&reiben. 84 6<4neaig!eit. 

85 afle Qebanfen flberfleigenb. 8tt bie ©affctmajje. " in unauf$5tli$em 
gluten. 88 mannigfaltig. M ©etbfe. «• baS 8«W<n. 4l ba* Stouten. 
48 ellenb. 48 SBtaufen. 44 anbeten. « ber ©d&bpfer. 48 bet Had&en. 
47 bfimmetig. 48 betta^ten. 49 bie flbtettung. M aufgejen (b.). 81 ber 
Strabl 5. M glifcetn. B8 M btecfcen. 84 taufenbfa$, 88 auffttttbenb. 

86 bet Srotfen. 87 bet tyiittt 1. 88 baS »Ub. 89 fftaufeln. M bintotten. 

15. The thief 1 . 

In a neighbouring village there was an anniversary 
festival 2 and fair 8 , and on this account every body from 
the village was gone there to make purchases 4 , to be merry 5 
and to dance. And so it was very quiet there in the even- 
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ing, no one was to be seen or heard. Then (ba) round the 
end 6 of the barn 7 came a man, he stole 8 softly 9 and 
timidly 10 along 11 the wall, where it was darkest. Mean- 
while 12 he looked anxiously 18 round him on 14 every side, 
to see if no one was there, (bcr) to observe him. But when 
he believed himself quite secure, he climbed up the wall, 
and crept 15 thence on all fours like a cat to the spot, where 
the wall joined 16 the house, and swung 17 himself into 18 
a window, which he found open. When he had slipped 19 
through the window he found 20 himself in an empty room; 
close to this 21 was the bed-room of the proprietor 22 ; a door, 
which led into this, was not close (gu), but ajar 23 . The 
thief knew well, that the people were gone to the fair, but 
he thought, that possibly 24 some one might be in the room, 
so he laid 25 his ear against the door and listened 26 . He 
heard a child speaking, and when he looked through the 
key-hole 27 , he saw in the twilight 28 , that a child was sitting 
all alone on his bed with folded 29 hands and was saying 
the Lord's prayer 30 aloud as usual, before he (e3) slept 31 . 
Already the thief was considering 82 , how best to carry out 33 
his robbery 84 , when (ba) he heard the child with a clear 
loud voice say the words: and lead us not into temptation 35 , 
but deliver 86 us from evil. This went to the man's heart, 
and his conscience 37 awoke. He felt, how heavy a sin it 
was, he was about 88 to commit 39 . And he too folded his 
hands and prayed earnestly 40 to (flit) himself: Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil; and the good 41 
God heard 42 him. By (auf) the same way, he had come, 
he stole back again to his own little chamber 43 . Here he 
repented 44 with (*>ott) his whole heart his former life, prayed 
to God for pardon, and thanked him for the protection 45 , 
which he had vouchsafed 46 to him by the mouth of a poor little 
child. After this he grew an industrious and orderly 47 man. 

1 ber $>teb. " bie RixQtDtty. 8 bet 3a$rmarft. 4 ber (Stnfauf 1. 
6 ft* beluftigett. ' bie Grfe. 7 bie Sd&eune. 8 ff$ fatten (i, i). » leife. 
10 finajHia). « enilang (ace.). lf babei. 18 fa)eu. 14 nad). lb frie$en 
(o, o). ie jtofcen on (ie, o). 17 fta) f^toingett (a, u). l8 gum — fcinetn. 
i« fti&Utyfen. ,0 fi<4 bepnben. 21 bi$t baneben. " ber (gigentttmer. » on* 
gelefcnt. M mftgltyer SBetfe. » 8 fatten (ie, a). >fl &ortt>n. " bag 
Siftlttffelfaft 2. " bag 3toieii<H » fatten. 80 bag Saterunfer. " ein* 
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fd&Iafen (ie, a) s. " ttbertcgcn. 33 aufiftt&ren (s.). 8i bet ©iebjto$l. 
86 ble 8erfu$ung. 88 erfofen. 87 bo8 ©ctoiffen. 88 im SBeflriff fetn. 
89 begefcett. 40 inbtUnfttfl. 41 litb. " etbSren. 48 ftfimmerlein. 44 be* 
tcuen. 46 bet ©d&ufc. 46 getofiljren. 47 orbentlidfc. 

16. The peasant's son as captain of horse 1 . 

In the regiment of the celebrated General Ziethen was 
a cavalry -captain by name 2 Kurzhagen. He was clever, 
brave and childlike in mind 8 . His parents were peasants 4 , 
that lived near Parchim, a Mecklenburg (adj.) town. De- 
corated 5 with the order of merit 6 , he entered Parchim after 
the seven years' war. His parents had ■ come from their 
village to the town to meet 7 their son after so many years' 
absence, and they waited for him in the market-place. As 
soon as he perceived them, he sprang down from his horse 
and embraced 8 them with (unter) tears of joy 9 . Soon after, 
they had to remove 10 to him. They always dined with him 
at his table, even when [there] were noble 11 guests 12 pre- 
sent 13 . One day an officer laughed at the fact 14 of peas- 
ants dining with a cavalry- captain. And why should I 
not be grateful to the first benefactors 15 of my life? was 
his reply. Before I was the king's 16 captain, I was their 
child. The brave General Ziethen heard of this occurrence 1? , 
and invited himself 18 after some time with other officers 
to dine with (bet) the captain. The parents of the latter 
did not wish this time to appear at table, because it would 
cause them embarrassment 19 . As they were about 20 to seat 
themselves, the general said: But Kurzhagen, where are 
your parents? I think, they always dine with you? The 
captain smiled and knew not what to reply for the moment. 
Upon this Ziethen rose and fetched them himself; they 
were obliged to sit on each side of the general, and he 
conversed with 21 them in (auf) the most friendly manner 22 . 
When the others began to drink 28 healths, he lifted 24 his 
glass and said: Gentlemen, I drink to the good fortune 25 
of these honest 26 parents of a deserving 27 son, who has 
proved 28 , that a grateful son is of more worth than a haugh- 
ty cavalry-captain. 

Later the general found an opportunity to relate to the 
king the filial affection 29 , which the captain had shown 80 
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his father, and Frederic the Second was much pleased 81 at 

it. Once, when Kurzhagen came to Berlin, he was bidden 88 

to the royal table 33 . Listen, captain, said the king, from 

what family are you descended? Who are your parents? 

Your majesty 34 , replied 38 Kurzhagen without confusion 36 , 

I am descended from a peasant's house, and my parents 

are peasants, with whom I share 87 the good fortune your 

majesty bestows 38 on me. That is right, said the king 

overjoyed, he who honours his parents is an honourable 89 

man; he who neglects them, does not deserve to have 

been born. 

Honour thy father and mother, which is the first 

commandment 40 with promise 41 . 

1 Wittmcijter. 2 nomen§. 8 fatte em finbli<$e§ ©emttt. * 93auer§* 
Icutc. 8 flefd&mttdt. fl SJerbtenftorben. 7 toieber fc^en. 8 umarmcn. 
9 greubeni&rfinen. 10 jteljen. " toornefcm. 12 bet ®afi. l8 geflenmftrttg. 
14 barflber ba&. 18 bcr 2Bo§lt$fiter. 16 fbntfiitdj. " bcr SBorfaff. 18 fty 
anfagen taffen ju. 19 fidj toertegen fityten. 20 eben. 21 fi<$ unterfcalten nut. 
22 oufS freunbli<$fte. 28 auSbringen (s.). 2 * er^cben (o, o). 25 auf baS 
SBoJl. 2fl recWdjoffen. " berbienfiboll. 28 betoeifen (ie, ie). 29 ftnblfc&e 
fiiebe. so erjetgen. 8l erfreut. M gebeten. 88 bie Xafel. 84 bie 9Jh}eftot. 
88 ermibern. 86 SBetnnrrung. 87 teilen. 88 toetbanfen. 89 e^remoert. 
40 baS ©ebot. 4l baS SBerfceifcung f)at. 

17. The peaches 1 . 

A countryman brought with [him] from the town five 
peaches, the finest, that one could behold. But his children 
saw this fruit for the first time. On this account 2 they 
were astonished and pleased 3 with 4 the beautiful apples, 
their red cheeks 5 and tender down 6 . The father divided 
them among his four boys, and the mother received one. 
In the evening, when the children went to bed, their father 
asked them, how they (had) liked the pretty apples. Very 
much, dear father, replied the eldest, it is a delicious fruit, 
so acid 7 and soft 8 in (Don) taste. I took out the stone 
carefully to grow 9 a tree from it. Good, replied the father, 
that is (nenne idj) being economical and careful 10 for the 
future, as is proper 11 for a husbandman. I ate mine 
directly, said the youngest, and threw away the stone, and 
mother gave me the half 12 of hers. Oh, that was so sweet, 
and melted 18 in [my] mouth. Well, said the father, you 
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certainly have not acted wisely, but yet very naturally* 
and like a child; and there is room 14 for wisdom in your 
life. Then the second son began: The stone, which my 
brother threw away, I took and broke it open 15 . There 
was a kernel 16 inside it, that tasted 17 as sweet as a nut; 
but my peach I sold and got so much money for it, that 
when I go to town, I can buy twelve [more] for it. The 
father shook 18 his head and said: That is certainly prudent, 
but not childlike 19 and natural 20 . God forbid 21 , that you 
should be a merchant. And you Edmund? he asked. 
Frankly 22 and simply 23 Edmund replied: I took my peach 
to our neighbour's son George, who is ill with 24 the -fever 25 . 
He would not take it; so I put it on his bed and went away. 
Well, said the father, who has (tool)!) made the best 
use of his peach? The three cried out together: Brother 
Edmund has (done it). But Edmund was silent and his 
mother kissed 26 him with a tear in her eye. 

1 ble $ftrfl<$ 1. " beStocgen. * ctfteut. * fiber. * ber ©arfeit 
« brr ftlaum. 7 Ifiuerli*. » (life. e jle$en. " forgiid). " ft$ gebfiftren. 
*« bie fcfilfte. " jetWrnitjen (o, o). " bcr ffiaum. lb aufflotfen (s.). 
»• ber ftern 1. " Wmeden. » 8 fd&tttteln. " ftnbli$. »° natflrlii*. 
* l toer^fiten. M un&efangen. " often. M !ronf liegen an (dat.). » bo§ 
Stfeber. » Hlffen. 

18. Strange ride 1 . 

A man rode home on a donkey and let his son go on 
foot by his side. A traveller came by 2 and said: That is 
not right, my good man, that you ride and let your son 
walk, you have stronger limbs 8 . Thereupon the father got 
off the donkey and let his son ride. And (ba) another 
traveller came by and said: That is not right, [my] lad 4 , 
that you ride and let your father walk. You have younger 
legs. Upon this both mounted 6 and rode a short distance 6 . 
And a third traveller came by and said: How unreasonable 7 
[that is], two men on one weak animal I You deserve, that 
one should take (subj.) a stick and beat you both off 8 . 
They then both dismounted and went all three on foot, 
right and left the father and son, and in the middle 9 the 
donkey. A fourth traveller came by and said: You are 
three curious 10 companions 11 . Is it not enough, if two of 
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you walk? Would it not be better, when one of you rides 5 
(subj.)? Then the father tied the donkey's front-legs 12 to- 
gether, and the son its hind-legs 13 , drew 14 a strong wooden. 
prop 15 , which stood on the way, through [them], and car- 
ried the donkey home on their shoulders 16 . 

So it is 17 , when one tries 18 to please 19 every body. 

1 f ettfomcr ©^ajicrrttt. » begegnen (dat.). 8 baS ©Heb 2, baS 35ein 1 . 
4 bet SButfdje. B auffteiflen (te, ic) s. • bte ©trecfe. 7 untoetnttnftig, 
* fceruntetpriigeln. 9 bte SRitte. 10 futtoS. ll ber ©efefle. » bet Sorter* 
fuj$. 18 bet #mtetfu6. " stet)en (o, o). 15 bet $fu$l 1. » bir 
6$ultet. 17 geljen. 18 tooflen. 19 e§ te$t mad&en. 

19. The police-man 1 in the rat-trap. 

In one of the garrison 2 -towns, which lies between the 
Rhine and the Danube, dwelt an honest tailor and his 
journeymen 3 . In the holiday-evenings 4 the workmen would 
not always stay at home. Now the master 5 could not give 
each a separate 6 key, but one among (fftr) them all. This- 
they laid in a hole in the wall under the door, and the 
one, who came home first, opened the door and entered 7 f 
and then replaced the key in the hole from inside 8 . But 
the master had often been fined 9 by the police for having 
his door open in the night. The master warned 10 his* 
workmen again and again, and exhorted 11 them to be more 
orderly 12 ; but they persisted 18 , that they always locked 14 
the door, and one of them said: I think, the police-man 
has discovered the hiding-place 15 of the key and opens the 
door himself, so as (urn) to claim 16 the reward for himself; 
now then (nun) we will see, if I can not get one for my- 
self (aud)). So he set 17 to work in the hole, where the 
key was generally hid 18 . That evening they all staid at- 
home; and at the ghostly hour 19 of midnight they heard 
some one whimpering 20 pitifully 21 below. The master and 
his apprentices looked out of the (jutn) window, and discovered 
the police-man, caught by his left hand in the rat-trap f 
which the cunning 22 apprentice had laid 28 [for] him. All 
the neighbours hurried to the spot, and the prisoner was not 
released 24 , until he had promised to refund 25 all the fines- 
he had received. 

1 SPoltgeibienet. » bie ©atmfon. 8 bet ©efette. 4 getetabenb^ 
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* SReiftet. fl etgen. 7 eintrcten (a, e) s. 8 innen. 9 ju ©elbftrafen ber* 
urteilen. 10 toerwarnen. " ermabnen. M orbentlt^. 18 (efle^en ouf. 
14 guf($lte6en (o, o) s. 16 ba§ SBerfted " beanfpriuben. 1T ft<$ ju f($affen 
tna<ben an. 18 Derftecfen. l9 bte @etfterftanbe. ,0 ttiimmern. 21 erbfirmltd). 
w KfKg. u IteOcn. " freigeben. «• jurflt! erftotten. 

20. Frederic the Great and the miller. 

When Frederic the Second of Prussia built the palace 
of Sans-Souci, there happened to be 1 a mill near it 2 , which 
greatly limited 8 him in the execution 4 of his plan; and 
he desired to know, how much the miller 6 would take 6 
for it. The miller replied, that for (fcit) a long series 7 of 
years his family had possessed 8 the mill, which had passed 9 
from father to (auf) son, and that he would not sell it. 
The king used 10 solicitations, offered 11 to build him a mill 
in a better place 12 and pay him besides any sum he might 
demand; but the obstinate 18 miller still persisted 14 in his 
determination 15 to preserve 16 the inheritance 17 of his an- 
cestors. The king, irritated at his resistance 18 , sent for 
him and said in an angry tone: Why do you refuse 19 to 
sell your mill, notwithstanding all the advantages 20 I have 
offered 21 you? The miller repeated all his reasons 22 . Do 
you know, continued 23 the king, that I could take it, 
without giving you a farthing? Yes, replied the miller, if 
[it] were not [for] the chamber of justice 24 at Berlin. The 
king was extremely flattered 25 with this answer, which 
showed, that he was thought incapable 26 of an act of in- 
justice 27 . He dismissed 28 the miller without further en- 
treaty 29 , and changed the plan of his gardens. 

1 fiefcen (a, a). « eine SKity** in bet 9lfi$e. » binbern. * bte «u8* 
fityrung. 5 ber 2Riifler. • boben. 7 bte SRetbe. 8 beftfeen (a, e). 9 fommen. 
10 atttoenben. ll fltb erbteten (o, o). 18 bie ©telle. 18 etamftnnig. 14 be* 
barren bet. 15 ber Gntfalufe. 16 bebalten. 17 baS (Srbe. 18 ber SBiber* 
ftanb. 19 fl<b toetaem. 20 ber SBortetl. 21 anbteten (s.). M ber ©runb 1. 
88 fortfabren (u, a) s. ** ba§ flammergerhbt. « f^met^eln (dat.). 
* 6 fUr unffibtfl gotten (gen.). 27 bte Ungeredjtlgfeit. « entlajjen. M toetter 
in ifjn brtngen. 

21. An awkward situation 1 . 

The scene 2 of the following adventure 8 was on the 
low flat shores 4 in Hainpshire, opposite the isle of Wight, 
the hero of it a wild fowl shooter. [Mounted] on 5 his 
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mud-pattens 6 he was traversing 7 one of the mud-land plains 8 
in quest of ducks 9 ; and only intent on his game 10 , he 
suddenly found, the water, which had been brought for- 
ward 11 with uncommon rapidity 12 by some particular cir- 
cumstance of tide 13 , had made an alarming 14 progress 15 
around 16 him. To whatever part 17 he ran, he found him- 
self invested 18 by the tide 19 . A thought struck 20 him, as 
the only hope of safety 21 ; he retired 22 to that part 23 , which 
was yet uncovered with water, and sticking the barrel 24 of his 
gun 25 , which, as a duck-gun, was very long, deep into the 
mud, he resolved 26 to hold fast 27 by it 28 , as [a] support 29 
against the waves, and to wait 30 thus the ebbing of the 
tide 31 . A common tide, he had reason to believe, could 
not in that place, have reached above his middle 32 , but 
this was a spring tide [and] brought forward 33 by a strong 
westerly wind 34 . The water had now reached him, it cover- 
ed the ground, on which he stood; it rippled 35 over his 
feet, it gained his knees 36 , his waistcoat 37 . Button after 
button was swallowed up 38 , till at length it advanced 39 
over his very 40 shoulders. With [a] palpitating 41 heart, he 
gave himself up 42 for lost. Still however he held fast by 
his anchor 43 , his eye eagerly 44 bent in search 45 of some 
boat, which might take its course 46 that way 47 , but none 
appeared. A solitary 48 head, sometimes covered by a wave, 
was no object 49 to be descried 50 from the shore, at (in) the 
distance of half a league 51 . Whilst he was making up his 
mind 52 to the terrors of destruction, his attention was 
called 53 to a new object. He thought, he saw the upper- 
most 54 button of his coat begin to reappear. No mariner 55 
could behold a cape ($tap) at sea 56 with greater transport 56 *, 
than he [did] the uppermost button of his coat! But the 
fluctuation 57 of the water was such 58 , that is was 59 some 
time before he durst venture to assure himself 60 , that the 
button was fairly 61 above the level 62 of the flood. At length 
however, a second button appearing at intervals 63 , his sen- 
sations 64 may be rather conceived 65 than described; and 
his joy gave him spirits 66 and resolution 67 to support 68 
his uneasy 69 situation four or five hours longer, till the 
waters had fully 70 retired. 
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1 mi§U4e &W- 9 M* 6cene. » bal TOenteuer. * bie ftftfte. » in 
6 6a)(ammfa)u6e. 7 bisrajftreiten (i, i). • bie 8flfid)e. • urn dtiteti auf* 
|ufna)en. 10 an baft fiHlb benlen. « ftcigen (ie, ie). " ©d)nelligfeit. » be- 
fonbere gftutberfylltnifff. u bettnru(iflen. 16 8?ortfa)ritte. ie urn — fcerum. 
17 ftia)tung. " umrtngen. »• bie Slut. M einfaflen (ie, a) s. S1 Kettung. 
» ft$ |urttchie$en (o, o) s. *• 6teHe. u ber fiauf. " bie Qflinte. 
" fid) entfd&ltefcen (o, o), b<Wie§en. ,T fid) fefaalten. " bamit. *• jur 
etflfte. M abwarten. 8l bie dbbe. » bie Wltte feinel Mr|>er*. »» boron 
treiben (ie, ie). " ber ©eftolnb. » tiefeltt. M bal ftnie errefo)en. " bie 
©efie. 8 » berfa)Hngen (a, u). M gefcen. *° felbft. 41 tlopfen. *■ fia) 
baltett. « ber ffofer. ** fregierig, ** aislfpttyen nad). 4e lomnten. 
47 ftid)tiing. *• eingeln. *• ber ©egenflanb. w bemerfen. » l ©tunbe. 
61 fa) gefafct mad>n auf. M fid) lenlen auf. 6 * oberft. M Ceemann. 
M jur ©ee. *** ba§ dntjfltfen. 67 bie tDfOenfbrmige Beioegung. *• ber* 
art. M baitern. •» getoifc |ein. « tolrflid). •» liber. «• |eit»eife. 
•* (Empfinbitng. w begreifen. M ber Witt. " Gntfd)loffen$eit. M ertragen. 
w unbeauem. 70 bftttig. 

22. The choice 1 . 

A Quaker 2 , residing 8 at Paris, was waited on 4 by four 
of his workmen in order to make 6 their compliments 6 and 
to ask for 7 their usual new year's gifts 8 . Well, my friends, 
said the Quaker, here are your gifts; choose fifteen francs, 
or the bible. I do not know how to read, said the first, 
so I take the fifteen francs. I can read, said the second, 
but I have pressing wants (briiiflenbe SBebfirfmffe). He took 
the fifteen francs. The third also made 9 the same choice. 
He now came to the last, a young lad of about thirteen 
or fourteen. The Quaker looked at 10 him with an air of 
goodness 11 . Will you too take these three pieces, which 
you may obtain 12 at any time by your labour and industry? 
As you say, the book is good, I will take it and read 18 
from it to my mother, replied the boy. He took the bible, 
opened it, and found between the leaves a gold -piece of 
forty francs. The others hung down 14 their heads, and the 
Quaker told them, he was sorry, they had not made a 
better choice. 

1 bie 2Ba(f. ' Oufifer. * tooJjnen. * fommen. * barbringen 
(a, a) s. • bie Qratutation. 7 in (impfang ne$men. 8 baf Qefa)enf 1. 
• treffen (a, o). 10 anfe^en (a, e) s. » gutmfttig, too^ltoollenb. lf bet* 
bienen. " borlefen. " |fingen loffcn (if, a). 

23. The pains 1 of idleness 2 . 
I think, I will take a ride 8 , said the little Lord Linger 
after breakfast. Bring me my boots, and let my horse be 
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brought to the door 4 . The horse was saddled 6 , and his 
Lordship's 6 spurs 7 were put on. 

No, said he, I'll have my low chaise and the ponies 8 
and take a drive 9 round 10 the park. The horse was led 
back, and the ponies were almost harnessed 11 , when his 
Lordship sent his valet to countermand 12 them. He would 
walk into the cornfield and see, how the new pointer 18 
worked 14 (subj.). 

After all 15 , says he, I think, I will stay at home, and 
play a game 16 or two at billiards. He played half a game, 
but could not make a stroke 17 to please him. His tutor, 
who was present 18 now, thought 19 it a good opportunity, 
to ask his Lordship, if he would read a little. 

Why, I think I will 20 , for I am tired of doing nothing. 
What shall we have 20 ? Your Lordship left off last time in 
one of the finest passages of the Aeneid. Suppose 20 * we 
finish it? 

Well aye, but no, I had rather 21 go on 22 with Hume's 
history. Or suppose we do some geography? 

With all my heart. The globe 28 is on the study 24 table. 

They went to the study 25 , and the little Lord, lean- 
ing 26 on his elbow 27 , looked at the globe, then twirled 27 * it 
round two or three times and listened 28 patiently, while 
the tutor explained some of its parts 29 . But whilst he was 
in the midst of a problem 80 , come, said his Lordship, now 
[for] a little Virgil. 

The book was brought 81 , and the pupil, with a good 
deal of help 82 , got through 88 twenty lines. 

Well, said he, ringing the bell 34 , I think, we have 
done a good deal. Tom! bring me my bow 85 and arrows 86 . 

The fine London-[made] bow in its green case 87 and 
the quiver 88 with all its appertenances 89 were brought, and 
his Lordship went down to the place, where the shooting 
butts 40 were erected 41 . He aimed 42 a few shafts at the 
target 48 , but not coming near it 44 , he shot all the remainder 
at random 45 and then ordered out 46 his horse. 

He sauntered 47 with a servant at his heels 48 for a 
mile or two through the lanes 49 , and came just, as the 
clock (e8) struck twelve, to a village green 60 , close by which 51 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 17 
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a school was [kept]. A door flew open, and out burst 52 a 
shoal 68 of boys, who spread 54 over the green with immo- 
derate 55 vociferation 56 and instantly began a variety 57 of 
sports. Some fell 58 to marbles 59 , some to [trap-]ball, some 
to leap-frog 60 . [In] short, not one of the whole crew, but 
(bcr lttdjt) was eagerly 61 employed 62 . Everything was noise, 
motion 63 and pleasure. Lord Linger riding slowly up, 
espied 64 one of his tenant's 65 sons, who had been formerly 
his playfellow 66 and called him up 72 . Jack, said he, how 
do you like school? pretty well, my Lord. What, have 67 
you a good deal of play? no, we have 68 only from twelve 
till two for playing and eating our dinners; and then an 
hour before supper. That is very little indeed. But we 
play heartily 69 , when we do play, and work, when we work. 
Good-bye, my Lord, it is my turn 70 to go in at trap 71 . 

50 saying, Jack ran off. I wish, I was a schoolboy, said 
the little Lord to himself. 

i bie Dual. « gaulfceit. 8 bcr ©Jwaierritt. * borfftfren. 8 fatieltt. 
ber Heine Sorb. 7 Sporen. * $ferb<$en. 9 bie gafort. 10 burdj. 
11 ftirrm. " abbefteflen. 18 §fl$nerfntnb. " ftdj anlaffen. 15 toenn id& 
mir'8 red&t ilberlege. 18 ehte $artie ©ittotb. « ber 6tofc. 18 sugegen. 
19 fatten. *° nun ja. *°» toie tofire eS, toenn. » ntSdJte lieber. " fort* 
fafren. M ber Globus. " ©tubieriifa. " ©tubierjtmmer. * 8 p$ fM|m. 
27 ber (Sflbogen. 87 » fcerumbrefcen. M vafflttn (s.). * 9 baron. 80 ber 
©afc. 81 Ijerbeibringen. 81 Ko^tilfe. " ttberfefcen. 84 faeHen. 88 ber 
SBogen. 88 ber $feil 1. 87 bog gutteral. 88 ber Sthfyx. 8 * boS 3ube$5r. 
«> ber 6$te|$panb 1. « aufPellen (s.). « abfaiefcen (o, o) s. ** bie 
6$eibe. " fe$l faie&en. « aufS ®eraten>o$l. *• befe&len (o, o). « f*len* 
bern. 48 Winter p$. 49 geibtoeg. M ber finger. 61 in beffen 9to$e. 

51 $erau8Purjen. M bie ©<$ar. M P$ berbreiten. 85 unbfinbig. 86 ba8 
®efarei. 57 i&re toerfttebenen. 88 fptelen. 89 ber 9Rftrbel. 60 ber groft- 
fpntng. 6 * eifrig. « befafiftigen. M fieben. M erblirfen. 68 ber ^ft^tet. 
68 ©pielfamerob. 67 btitfcn. 68 frei $aben. 69 tnit gonjer Seele. 70 an 
ber ffietye fern. 71 baS SDtol. 7S $eran. 

24. Female courage and fidelity. 

A half-idiot 1 was employed 2 by a grocer 8 , who also 
sold gunpowder 4 . He was told on the morning of the 
5 th of November to go to the coffer 5 , where the gunpowder 
was kept and bring some down and put it into the drawer 
to supply 6 the consumption 7 of the evening. The man 
forgot the order 8 , till it grew dusk, when (bornt) he took a 
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lighted candle 9 in his hand, which he inserted 10 in the 
loose 11 powder and, filling the measure, walked away. He 
could not speak intelligibly, although he understood, what 
was said to him; he made his meaning known 11 * by signs. 
Scarcely had he emptied 12 the powder into the drawer, 
when (fo) suddenly recollecting, what he had 'done; the 
terrified creature 13 made 14 a terrible noise, displaying 15 
every mark 16 of horror 17 and dismay, and soon made 18 his 
master clearly understand, that he had left a burning candle 
fixed in the gunpowder! The danger was so appalling 19 , 
that most of the inmates 20 fled; but a servant girl entreated 
her master, not to alarm his sick wife; and going direct to 
the chamber 21 as gently 22 as possible, approached the burn- 
ing candle. Closing the fingers of her hand, she formed 23 
a kind of candlestick, and lifting 24 the candle safely 25 out 
of the powder, returned it to her master, fainting away 26 
the moment, she reached the shop. 

1 bBbftmug. ' in Sttenft ftefcen bet. 3 ©peaetetyfinblet. 4 baS 
©(fciefelmlbet. 6 ber flaften. 6 betfen. 7 ber ©ebatf. 8 bet Stofttag. 
9 bie fletje. 10 ftetfen. ll lotfer. u » P4 toetfWnbli$ ntad&en. 18 f$tttteir. 
18 bet ctfatodene 9Renfdj. u et§eben (o, o). l5 toon fty fleben. 16 oHe 
tn5flli<$en 8etdjen. 17 baS dntfeften. 18 geben. 19 furd&tbar. ,0 §au8* 
bcttoljnet. S1 bie ftammet. M tootftdjttfl. ss Bilben. M tyxaufyibtn 
(o, o) s. Sfi filildfUc^. ** in £)$nma$t foQen. 

25. French wit 1 and English common sense 2 . 

The President 3 Montesquieu and Lord Chesterfield be- 
came acquainted 4 as they were travelling to Italy. On the 
road 5 they began to dispute about the merits 7 of their two 
nations. My (ber) Lord allowed 6 , that the French had more 
wit than the English, but said, they had no common sense. 
The president agreed 8 to this, but they could not settle 9 
the difference 10 between wit and common sense. Before the 
dispute 11 was ended, they arrived at Venice 12 . Here the 
president went about 13 every where, saw every thing, asked 14 
questions, and talked to every one; and at night noted down 
his observations 15 . 

An hour or two 16 after, a Frenchman, shabbily 17 dressed, 
came into his room and addressed 18 him thus 19 : Sir, lam 
a country-man of yours. I have lived here these twenty 

17* 
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years, but I have always kept up 20 my friendship towards 
(fflr) my country-men, and I always think 21 myself happy, 
when I have an opportunity of serving them, as [I have] 
(bei) you to day. You may do any thing in this country, 
except 22 meddle 28 with affairs of state. One thoughtless 24 
word costs a person 25 his head, and you have already 
spoken a thousand. The state inquisitors have their eyes 
upon you, their spies 26 follow you every where, they note 
down 27 your plans, and they know, that you are going to 
write a book. To my certain knowledge 28 they intend to 
pay 29 you a visit to day or to morrow. Consider 30 , Sir, 
if you have actually written anything, that an innocent 
line misinterpreted 81 may cost your life. This is all I have 
to say and I now take my leave 81 *. The only recompense 
which I ask 82 for a service, which I think of some import- 
ance 83 , is that if you meet me in the streets (sing.), you 
[will] not recognize me, and that in case it is too late to 
save you from being taken, you will not inform against 84 
me. So saying, he disappeared 85 , leaving the president in 
great alarm 86 . His first [movement] was to run (bafc cr) 
to his secretary 87 , snatch 88 the papers and throw them into 
the fire. Scarcely was that done, when in came 89 Lord 
Chesterfield. He soon saw, that his friend was in trouble 40 
and asked him, what [could] have happened 41 . The presi- 
dent related, what had happened (indie), said that he had burnt 
his papers and ordered a post-chaise 42 to be ready (filr) at 
three o'clock in the morning, that he might (um) quickly 43 
leave a place 44 , where a longer stay 45 might be fatal 46 . 
Lord Chesterfield listened 47 calmly to all this and then 
said: This is all very 48 well, my dear president, but let 
us 49 sit down and examine 50 your adventure with [our 
heads] cool 51 and calm. You are joking 52 , said the pre- 
sident. It is impossible to be at ease, when one's head 
hangs only by (on) a thread 53 . But pray, said the> Earl, 
who is this man, who has so generously exposed 54 himself 
to danger, to save you from it? This seems not very 
natural. He may be a Frenchman, but the love of one's 
country does not lead 55 men to travel 56 into dangers, which 
lie out of their way, especially for the sake of a person, 
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who is unknow to them. This man was not a friend of 
yours? No. Was he badly dressed? Yes, very badly. Did 
he ask 57 you for money? Not a farthing. Why that is 
still more extraordinary 58 ; but whence did he learn 59 all 
that he told you? 0, I do not know at all 60 , perhaps 
from the inquisitors themselves. 

Absurd 61 , said the Earl, that council 62 is the most 
secret 63 in the world, and he is not the man to get near 
them. Perhaps he is one of their spies, said the president. 
Perhaps (and)) not> said the Earl; can one suppose 64 , (bog) 
a foreigner to be (subj.) a spy, and that spy clad like a beggar, 
while he is employed 65 in a calling 66 , for which he must 
be well paid; and again, that spy betrays his masters to 
you at the hazard 67 of being strangled 68 , if you inform 69 
against him, or if he is suspected (man) of having assisted 70 
you to escape. It is all a joke 71 , depend 72 upon it, my 
friend. What can it be then? said the president. I am 
thinking 73 about it, said the Earl. 

Having puzzled 74 themselves to no purpose, the pre- 
sident still persisted 75 in leaving the place immediately 76 , 
when (ba) Lord Chesterfield, after walking about 77 the room, 
apparently 78 in a deep study 79 , stopped 80 , and putting his 
hand to his forehead, as if a sudden 81 thought (etttmS) had 
struck him, said very gravely: Yes, that must be the man, 
I have not the least doubt of it. What man? said the 
president; if you know, who he is, please tell me quickly. 
O yes, was the answer, I know him well enough. He was 
sent by one Lord Chesterfield, who wished to prove you by 
experience, that an ounce 82 of common sense is worth a 
hundred weight 88 of wit. The president never forgave him 

the joke. 

1 ©eift. » ber 2Ruttertt>ifc. 8 $r8fibent. * befannt mtt. 8 unter- 
toegS. 6 jugeben (s.). 7 baS SBerbtenfl 1. 8 sugeben. 9 einig toerbcit 
iiber. 10 ber Unterfateb 1. " ber ©treit. 12 JBenebig. 18 $erum. 
14 iljun. l5 bie ©eobadjtung. 16 em fcaar. " fafibtg. 18 onreben (s.). 
19 folgenbermafjen. *o fi<$ bett>a§ren. « f^ft^en. n nur bttrfen ©ie m<$t. 
28 ft* mtfaen. M imttberlegt. » jegtanb. 28 Bpion 1. " ft<$ notieren. 
28 idj toeife getoife. 29 madjen. 80 bebenfen. 81 falfdt) auSlegen. 81a ftdfc 
toerabfdjieben. 82 forbern. 88 nid&t ftir ufflDt<$tig fatten. 8 * toerraten (ie, o). 

88 toerfdjtomben (<*/ «)• 86 M« Unrufce. 87 ber ©efretfir. 88 nejmetu 

89 eintreten (a, e) s. *° bie ©orge. 4l toorf alien (subj.) s. « $oft$aife. 
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48 Weumflfl. " ber Ort. 48 boS fclctben. * 6 un$eifoolI. 47 an$5ren (s.). 
48 fionj. *• toir tooDen. 80 prflfen. 81 faltBIUtig. s « fd&erjen. 88 ber 
Qfaben. 84 auSfefcen (s.). w toerletten. 86 ftdfc begeben. 87 berlangen. 
88 aufeerorbentltfy fonberbar. 89 erfa^ren (u, o). M ganj unb gar ni<$i. 
81 Unfinn. M bie 9e$5rbe. M ge$eim. M anne^men. w toettoenben. 
88 ber Scruf, S)ienfl. 87 auf bic ©efa&r Jin. M ftrangulieren. 8 » auf- 
treten (a, e). 70 beifte^en (a, a) b., fylfen (a, o). 71 ber 6<$erj 1. 78 |i$ 
toerlafjen. 78 nacjbenfen ttber. 7 * (idj ben flopf jerbre($en. 76 bejteben 
ouf (a, a). 7e fofort. 77 auf unb ab. 78 fa)ein6ar. 79 baS 9to<$benfen. 
80 fHU fte^en. 81 J>l6#t$. » bie Unje. 88 ber Centner. 

26. A voracious 1 shark 2 . 

A terrible shark infested 8 the bay at the island of 
St. Vincent in [the] West-Indies. This shark made sad 
havock 4 among the negroes 5 , who were accustomed to bathe 
in the bay, as well as among the crews 6 of the vessels, 
which anchored 7 there, who not being aware 8 of so for- 
midable an enemy, ventured to swim in the deep water. 
The terrible monster 8 * was called 9 the Blue Peter, and he 
usually lay hid behind a large rock, from whence he darted 10 
with amazing 11 rapidity, whenever 12 a swimmer appeared 1 * 
in the water. So dreadful 14 was the devastation made by 
Blue Peter, .that the governor 15 of St. Vincent proclaimed 16 
a reward, to be given (toeldje) to any one, who should de- 
stroy 17 him; and if Blue Peter should be destroyed by a 
slave, that slave with his wife and children was to be free 
for ever. The governor also prohibited swimming in that 
part of the bay, where the shark was usually seen. There 
is frequently a disposition 18 among (bet) young people to 
go 19 into unnecessary danger, and one of the sons of a 
gentleman, who lived near the bay, was determined 20 in 
defiance 21 of Blue Peter to go into the water. [It was] in 
vain, [that] his elder brother tried to persuade 22 him to keep 
on shore 23 , for this only rendered him more obstinate 24 . 
He pulled off 25 his clothes and leaped into the water. He 
had swum a considerable 26 distance 27 , when (ba) he sud- 
denly turned round and made for the shore 28 . His brother, 
who had watched 29 him ever since 30 , saw with horror, that 
Blue Peter had darted forward 31 from his place of conceal- 
ment (SSerftecf) in pursuit 32 of his prey 33 . He gave 84 a 
loud shriek, and Mungo, a faithful black servant, the mo- 
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ment he was aware of the danger of his young master, 
sprang forward 35 in the bay for his rescue. Mungo reached 
the boy, before he was injured 86 , but Blue Peter openend 
his ravenous 37 jaws 38 , and the faithful slave could not 
defend 39 his young master from so terrible an attack 40 , for 
the shark bit off his arm just above the elbow. Mungo 
swam forward with the wounded boy in his arms, and had 
almost gone to 41 land, when Blue Peter again rushed 42 
after his prey, and seizing 43 Mungo by the leg 44 , he sever- 
ed 45 it from the body 46 at (ntit) one bit. Nothing could 
exceed 47 the horror of the spectators 48 , who had been 
drawn 49 to the shore. Assistance was given 50 , and Mungo 
and his young master were rescued 51 from the shark. When 
the boy got better, his father did not fail 52 to impress on 
his mind 53 the sin of disobedience, and told him, that he 
might have had to answer 54 for the life of their poor slave, 
who even as it was (cmd) fo) would remain a cripple all his 
days 55 . The loss of his own arm was a sad calamity 56 . Poor 
Mungo at last got well 57 and stumped 58 about with a wooden 
leg. Blue Peter continued his devastations in the bay, but 
Mungo had not forgotten him, and he was determined to 
make him pay for 59 the injuries 60 he had done 61 to his 
young master and himself. Mungo set 62 to work, and when 
he had completed 63 his plan, he told his master, that he 
was going to kill Blue Peter. The news spread 64 throughout 
the island, that Munko intended to attack 65 Blue Peter on 
the following morning, and when the time arrived, the 
shore was crowded 66 with spectators. Mungo made his 
appearance 67 with a large coil 68 of ropes 69 and a cutlass 70 , 
while a friend of his rolled a cask 71 towards 72 the bay. 
The cask was stuck 73 over the inside 74 " with large nails 75 
and iron hooks 76 , on which Mungo had placed 77 large pieces 
of pork 78 , that (urn) the shark might be tempted 79 to put 
his head into the cask. The cask was made fast 80 to a 
boat, into which Mungo had stepped, armed with a cutlass, 
saying, he was going to give 81 Massa Blue Peter a bit of 
breakfast. [For] a long time, Mungo rowed around 82 the 
rock, without seeing his enemy, who at last rushed forward 
and dashed 83 his head into the cask. Mungo seized his 
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cutlass and attacked the shark, who, in 84 attempting to get 
his head out of the cask, was caught 86 by the hooks. 
Mungo lost not a moment, but cut away 86 at Blue Peter 
and plunged 87 his cutlass into his body so often, that he 
overcame 88 him. Then taking up his oars 89 , he rowed to 
the shore amid the acclamations 90 of the multitude 91 . It 
was a strange 92 sight 98 to see the wooden legged black tug- 
ging 94 at the oars, dragging along 95 his old enemy, Blue 
Peter, who reddened 96 the billows with his blood. 

Many white men took 97 Mungo [by] the hand, when 
he landed, calling him a brave fellow, and his curly-headed 
country-men were not [a] little proud, that Blue Peter had 
been killed by a negro. Mungo grinned 98 with delight 99 
at the success 100 of his enterprise, and the loss of his leg 
was forgotten in (fiber) the pleasure 99 , he derived 101 from 
the feat 108 he had performed 103 . That day was a day of 
rejoicing 99 , for not only was Mango made 104 free, but a 
general holiday 105 was given to the slaves to commemorate 106 
the death of their rapacious 107 enemy Blue Peter. 

1 gefrftfiig. 2 ber #atfj|d&. 8 berljeeren. 4 arge SBer&eerungen on* 
tid&ten. 5 ber 9ieger. • bie 9flannfd&aft. 7 anient. 8 ni$tS toriffen. 
8a ba8 Ungel)euer. » nennen (a, a). 10 &erbotfa)ief$en (o, o). ll erftaun* 
lia). " fo oft. 18 erfaeinen. u Wrerflia). " ber ©onberneur. l8 ber* 
foremen. 17 tbten. 18 bie ©eneigt&eit. 19 fia) begeben. 20 bef<$lief$en (o, o). 
21 trofc. 82 iiberreben. 28 2anb. " urn fo eigenfinniger. 28 auSjie&en. 
(o, o) b. 26 betrfit&tlia). 27 Strede . 28 urn — ju f<$tt>immen. 29 im Wuge 
bejalten. 80 bie Qonje 8<it. 8l &en>orf<(>ief$cn. 82 er&afaen. 88 $eute. 
84 aufiftofeen (ie, o) s. M fia) fliiraen. 88 nnberlefct 87 gierig. 88 ber 
Stolen. 89 befa)ttfcen gegen. 49 ber Hngriff. « erreid&en. « f^ loSftiirjen. 
48 faff en. 44 baS $ein 1. 48 trennen. 48 ber tfbrper. 47 gro& fein. 
48 ber 8uf($auer. 49 fcerbeieilen. 80 leifien. 8l entreifjen (i, i) dat. 
62 unterlaffen. 88 ernfilid& borljalten (ie, ie) s. 54 beranttoort(id& toerben. 

58 fein fieben long. 58 argeS Unglttcf. 67 toieber genef en (a, e). 88 fcumpcln. 

59 ft$ tfia)en an. «° baS Un&eil. 8l jufttgen (s.). M fi$ maa)en an. 
68 fertig. M fi$ berbreiten. 68 angreifen (t, i) s. •• gebrfingt boll. 
67 crfaeinen (ie, ie). 68 bie ftotte. 69 baS ©eil. 70 ber fctrfaffinger. 
71 baS 8af$. 7S naa) — Jin. 78 befd&lagen. 74 imoenbig. 76 ber 9togel. 
78 ber flngel&afen. " P«den. 78 ©djtoeinefteifa). 79 beranlaffen. 80 be* 
fefiigen. 81 bringen. 82 urn — Return. 8S $meinfa$ren. 84 alS er. 

88 faffen. 88 lo§fied&en auf (a, o). 87 (to&en (ie, o). 88 flbertoaltigcn. 

89 baS ffiuber. 90 ber SBeifaflSruf 1. 91 bie SRenge. 92 feitfam. 98 ber 
Slnbiid. 94 fU^ren. 98 Winter fi<$ tyx f<$feW>en. 98 rbten. 97 geben. 
98 grinscn. " bor greube. 18 ° ber Grfolg. 101 ma<$en. 102 bie £elben* 
i jot 108 boHbringen. 104 freigeben. 108 ber geiertag. 108 jum Unbenfen. 
107 raubgierig. 
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80. The return home 1 . 

Play 2 by A. Lewald. 

Dramatis personae. 

Master 8 Spahn, a joiner. 

His wife. 

A traveller. 

Anna. 

A child. 

First Scene. 
(Master Spahn and his wife at table, haying just done sapper.) 

M. Sp. (wipes 4 his mouth and pushes 5 back his chair): 
Thank God (fci). 

W.: Amen! (She rises and carries away 6 the things 7 , 
then returns, takes a knife and the bread, and is just be- 
ginning to cut some.) Will you have (trinfcn) a glass by 
way of dessert 8 ? 

M. Sp.: No, thank [you], old [woman]. I have had 
enough 9 . 

W. (carries the bread away and returns): I wonder, if 
our poor Henry 10 can say the same 11 . 

M. Sp. (crossly 12 ): How, what? 

W. (with emotion 13 ): I have had enough. 

M. Sp.: Always thinking (infin.) of that boy! 

W.: How can I help it 14 ? Every time I lie down 
satisfied 15 , I think, that perhaps he is not so well off 16 . 

M. Sp. : He would [have] it so, you know. 

W. (dries her eyes with her apron). 

M. Sp.: Do not cry, wife. It is the duty of a good 
child to make his parents comfortable 17 in their old age, and 
he has forsaken us. And why? Because he was not 
satisfied with the lot, which he was born to. How foolish 
to be always looking upwards 18 instead of minding 19 the 
path, we have to follow 19 *! The consequence 20 is, that one 
stumbles 21 , falls, and often can not rise again. 

W.: You are too harsh, dear husband. Our poor boy 
was not born to (be) a mechanic 22 . 

M. Sp.: There (Ijaben ttrir'3) again! How you talk! 
Not born to be a mechanic? And to what was he then 
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born? To be a minister [of state] perhaps? Yes, yes, it 
has certainly happened before now* 2 *, that the sons of honest 
mechanics have risen to be 28 ministers and to rule a country, 
while their fathers were continuing to boil glue 84 or to manu- 
facture 26 with the pitched thread 26 . But such cases are 
rare and not dependent on our will; something else is ne- 
cessary for it, which we don't understand. 

W. : Ah, but our poor Henry never thought of being a 
minister, he only wanted to be something better than a 
mechanic. 

M. Sp. : The most sensible 27 [thing], he could have 
done, would have been to be my apprentice 28 . A joiner's 
trade 29 is a very profitable 80 [one], and a good joiner-master, 
if he understands his business, will hold his ground 31 in 
spite of bunglers 82 and dabblers 83 , in spite of speculants and 
furniture-manufacturers. If he had really a dislike 34 to it, 
why, there were many other trades for a man, who has sense 
in his head 27 and knows how to use his arms and legs. 
I myself do not like 86 any other trade better than a joiner's, 
however lucrative 80 it may be. But he might have made 36 
his own (the) choice; there was neighbour Bohme, the shoe- 
maker, his godfather 87 Koch, the carpenter 88 , cousin Miiller, 
the potter 89 ; they all would have liked to take my son as 
apprentice 28 , if he had only been willing, and would have 
treated 40 him well. 

W. : He was clever 41 and wanted to become a pro- 
fessional man 42 . 

M. Sp.: He was always up to foolish tricks 48 , loiter- 
ing about 44 and dawdling away 46 his time; and he con- 
tinued to do 46 so, until he ran away; and he will have 
done just the same abroad, unless trouble (Slot) has cured 
him; for that is the only hope; trouble teaches [one] 
to pray. 

W.: Not so, dear husband; too much trouble, when 
underserved, leads to despair, and that, I fear, will be the 
fate 47 of our poor Henry. Ah, what a pity 48 , (baft) we are 
so poor! If we had only been able to support him, Henry 
would have given us as much joy, as he has caused us 
sorrow 49 . All depends 60 on good fortune; if one is lucky, 
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people will soon call that right, which before seemed im- 
prudent and foolish. Ah, if we only were better off (bran)! 

M. Sp. : Woman, do not be ungrateful. Are we badly 
off, as long as we are satisfied, and do not aspire to more 51 
than we ought? No, Henry made his own choice, and as 
one makes one's bed 52 , so one [must] lies [upon it]. But 
why [must we] always talk about the boy? 

W. : Is he not our child? 

M. Sp. : Is our life to be rendered miserable 53 by 53 * 
him? (Sotten toir.) We are healthy and contented amid 54 
our poverty; why should the boy always embitter 55 our 
minds 55a ? It will end (bcmtit), by our quarelling 56 (bctfr 
loir) with each other, which God forbid 57 ! No, I will put 
all thoughts about him out of my head 57 *; he considered 5& 
his father's trade not good enough for him; indeed, he 
scorned 59 every kind of trade, and so I will give him up. 
Now (ba) again it has put 60 me in an ill humour 61 . (He 
rises, takes some money out of his pocket and counts it.) 
I will just go over the way 62 to our neighbour, if it is 
enough, and drink a pint 63 to drive away the blue devils 61 . 

W. : Yes, do (that) dear husband. You scarcely ever 64 
give yourself a little comfort 65 in that way 66 , and yet you 
need 67 it enough. 

M. Sp. (pulls off 68 his jacket and hangs it over the 
chair, takes down his coat from the nail, and is putting 
it on 69 , when some one knocks). 

W. (who has lighted a small candle): I fancy some (eg) 
knocked. (Knocking again, e3.) 

M. Sp. ([standing] in the same attitude 70 , listening 71 

with his coat half on): Yes, indeed, some one knocks. Come in! 

(The wife shields 78 the light with her hand, and holds it 7 * 

towards the person entering 74 . Master Spahn puts on his coat.) 

1 bie fceimfe&r. a ba* ©d&aufoiel. » ftieifter. * abtoifaen (s.). 
5 tticfen. 6 abiragen (u, a) s. 7 Die @a$e. * sum 9ia4ttf$. 9 fait fein. 
» #einri$. « bag aud&. 1S toerbriefeii*. " bie SRU&rung. " onberS. 
15 geffittigt. " gut ge^en (dat). » erlet<$tern. " bie Slicfe nacf) oben 
ri$ten. 19 faauen auf. "» ge$en. 20 bie golge. " ftotyetn. " bo& 
fcanbtoert. M » faon mefyr. M toerben. " ber Seim. S5 fcaniieren. 
M ber $e$bra&t. " toernttnftig. " in bie 8e$re gefcen. 89 ©d&reinerei. 
80 eintrfigli<$. 81 fi* befaupten. M ©tttmper. 83 $fuf*er. 8 * ber 2Biber» 
toiUen. 85 gefaDen (dat.). 86 bie ©atf $aben. 87 ber $ate. 88 Stanta* 
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maim. w Xbtfer. *° beftanbeln. to gefd&ett ** fhibieren. *» bummer 
©trei$. " (erumWenbern. ** toertfinbeln. 46 eS madpit. 4T bag S^itffal. 
48 tele faabe. 49 bcr Hummer. w anfommen ouf. M ljbfrer ftrcben. 
*» fl<$ Betten. »» fH unglficflty ma$en. ft8 » ©egen. M bet. ** toerbittern. 
*» boS ©emflt (sing.)- ft6 im Unfrieben leben. ftT ber$ttte. «» auS bem 
©inn falagen. M $alten fUr. M Dera^ten. " t>erfe$en. 61 bie b5fe Sauite. 
«» (inilber. M ber ©*oppen. •* fafl tote. « ft$ ein (Sateen antfcun. 
«• btefer «rt. •» nbtig fcaben. 68 ou«jte$en (a.). w anjtefcen (s.). 70 bie 
SteDung. 71 $or<$en. 7S &alten toor. 78 entgegen leu<$ten. T * ber din- 
iretenbe. 

Second scene. 
(The former 1 . A traveller.) 

Trav.: Good evening. Is this (bin id) ljter redft bei) 
joiner Spahn? 

Sp.: I am he (bcr). What do you want? 

T. : I am a stranger, a traveller passing through, and 
I want some boxes for packing*, which I came (mddjte) 
to order here. 

W. (places 8 a chair [for] him and wipes it): Will not 
the Gentleman take a seat 4 ? 

T. : Thank you (sits down). 

Sp.: I do not like to refuse 6 any (a) work; but if you 
are in a hurry 6 about 7 the boxes, I am sorry, that I can 
not undertake 8 them. There in the workshop 9 stands a 
coffin 1 °, and although he 11 , who wants it, is quiet and still 
enough, yet he is in a hurry 12 ; for the funeral 18 can not 
be put off 14 . I have no journeymen 50 , and work alone. 

T.: I am very sorry for it (bad ttyut). 

Sp.: There is nothing lost 15 , however. We have master- 
joiners enough in the town, who carry on 16 a large busi- 
ness, and will be able to serve 17 the gentleman fast enough. 

T.: That is not quite the same 18 to me, though you 
may think so. I wish very [much], that you [should] make 
the boxes [for] me. 

Sp. (takes his hat): But if I can not. 

T.: You are going out? And so late? Perhaps to 
carry home 19 some (a) work? 

Sp.: Not so 20 . But what a question? You live, I 
suppose 21 a long way off 22 . 

T. : Well yes. I am an American. 
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W.: Ah, mercy on me 23 ! So far off, and you speak 
German so well. 

T.: My parents were Gerihan emigrants. 

Sp.: Well then, Sir, you ought to know, where the 
master goes to of [an] evening, when he has done his' 
work 24 . He goes to drink a glass, to pluck up his spirits 25 , 
and to strengthen himself for the next day, when he will 
have enough to do again and perhaps too much. 

T. r If you are only going out to drink a glass, we 
might as well drink a bottle together. 

Sp.: Certainly, if the company there be not too bad 
for you, Sir. 

T.: I suppose, the master will scarcely go into bad 
company. 

Sp. : That is 26 as one takes it. The company is all 
right for me. They are principally 27 of my own calling 2 * 
with 29 a few [belonging to] (Don) other trades. No great 
people among them, however (bodj). 

T. : The company is good enough for me too. But I 
wish, your good wife would drink with us also, and besides 
I have many things to talk of 30 , which would be better 
to be said 31 in this place 32 than in the public house 33 . 
So if it is agreeable to you — (He takes from his pocket- 
book 34 a card 35 and gives it to the woman.) 

Sp. (interrupting him): I [will] not allow 36 that. If 
the gentleman wishes to take a glass with me, I have no 
objection 37 ; but he need (@ie bilrfen) not treat 38 me. Here, 
wife, is the money that I meant 39 to spend, and now 
fetch two pints (©djoppen). 

T.: But your wife? 

W. : I am not used to wine; it gets 40 into my head.- 

T. : [I will have] nothing [to do] 41 with the two pints, 
keep your money, to (imb) treat me another time. But carry 
this card with my name to the wine -merchant at the 
corner 42 and ask for 43 two bottles of the wine, that I 
bought of (bet) him. You must know, that I am in wine- 
trade 44 , and have bought some Rhenish wine for America - r 
the many Germans there like to drink the wine of their 
own county, though it is somewhat dear. We will just 
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taste it, and you shall tell me, if it will not do credit 45 
to my selection 46 among (bei) your country-men in the 
new world. 

Sp. : Well, well, so let it be 4T . Go, wife, and do as 
the gentleman says. 

W. (takes a basket 48 and lights 4 * a lantern): So that 
(bomit) I do not break the bottles with the precious wine. 

I shall soon return. (She goes out.) 

1 Sorifte. * Me 9<utf$e. * tinfelpn. 4 $ta| ne|men, n$ fetes. 
8 obtoetfen (s.). * etlig fein. 7 mti * ftbenietmeit. • bie SecfRStte. 
10 ber 6org 1. » berjenige. » (file babtn. " Seerbtflmg. l * anf* 
Weben (o, o) s. 16 baft jot nutyS }u fagra. »• baben. " befetenen. 
18 gletftafiftig. 19 fort. M bat m<$t. n bermuten. M toett toeg Hon tfer. 

II bu Hebe 8«t. M geterabenb maa)en. « fig bte •rffien Dettretben. 
*« lommt barauf an. tT fcauj>tffi$li$. M •ef^afi " nebfL M betorriften. 
" P« befyreften laffen. » bier. M SQBirtS^anS. M SrieftftMe. » *Qtie. 
•• )ugeben (s.). » T ni<bt§ bagegen. M troftieren. *• bOT^aben (s.)- 
*• fleigen. « ni*t« mii « bte Me. *» fl* geben laffen. ** SSein- 
Mnbler fein. ** (Sftre mafrn. «• bie SBa(l. " bann laffe t$'3 gelten. 
48 ber florb. 4 » anjnnben (s.). 50 •cjeflc 4. 

Third scene. 
(The former without the woman.) 

T.: It is a pity, your business is not more extensive 1 , 
for then we might have dealings 9 together. I could send 
you foreign wood, particularly mahogany 8 , cheap, if you 
chose 4 to take 5 it direct from me. What do people 6 pay 
now for mahogany in logs 7 ? 

Sp.: Good heaven! How can I know (that)? Maho- 
gany so seldom comes in my way 7a ; scarcely ever except 
indeed 8 when some other joiner has too much work [on 
hand], and then he [will] give 9 me a job 10 and supply 11 
me with a piece of veneer 12 , just as much as I want. If 
you have a mind for any such speculation 13 , you must 
apply 14 to some of the principal 15 masters, who have plenty 
of apprentices (Xrbeiter). 

T.: But how is 16 it then, that you keep none? 

Sp.: Why! the work, that I can get, I can do alone. 
I had nothing and my wife very little, when I married 
her. That little was spent 17 in gaining my mastership 18 
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and in settling myself 19 , and I began, so to speak 20 , with 
nothing. Work 21 came slowly. I was obliged to pay dearly 
[for] the wood in retail 22 , and was often very glad 23 to work 
for the principal masters, who took the best profit 24 for 
themselves and paid me little enough. And in this way 25 
it is not possible to get on 26 quickly. 

T. : But why did you not try (with) something else? 

Sp.: What could I try? It (bag) may be the case with 
you in the new world, as you call it; people there may 
have some chance 27 of getting 28 what they try for 29 ; but 
in the old world everything is taken up 30 , every one has 
his [appointed] portion meted 31 to him, and can do no 
more 32 . This has its good side also. Struggling and stri- 
ving 33 only brings disquiet 34 to [one's] mind, and actual 35 
possession can never be really 36 enjoyed (man); but if we 
stick 37 to which we were bred 38 , we are inwardly 39 con- 
tented, my common sense tells me that. 

T.: And what do you call actually possess? 

Sp.: Besides my tools 40 , one suit of Sunday clothes 41 , 
and what you see here, I actually possess nothing. But I 
have no debts. The wood, that I want for my work, I 
take on credit, it is true, but as soon as I get payment 42 
for my work, I discharge 43 my debt. That, however, is 
not the thing 44 ; my happiness lies in my conscience 45 , 
and in the inward 46 freedom, which arises 47 from it. See, 
Sir, that is a happiness, which I would not exchange 48 
with any 49 other in the world. 

1 bebeutenb. * ©cf^fifte ma$en. 3 2Ra&agoni. * tootten. 6 be* 
5te$cn. 6 man. 7 ber S3(o<f 1. 7 * Dor. 8 $5<$ften8. 9 jutoeifen (ie, te)s. 
1( > ettooS batoon. » berfefcen. " gutnier^olj. 18 boS ©efafift. " fty 
toenbcn. 15 grojj. 16 fommt. 17 btouf geljen. 18 urn SReifier ju toetben. 
19 ft$ etnrW&ten. * fagen. >l bte flunbfd&aft. « im flcinen. M fro$. 
84 ber ^auptnufcen. M auf biefe SQBetfe. »• tooranfommen (s.). n bie 
SluSfW&t. M erlongen. " erftreben. 80 toergeben. 81 bef<$teben. " barttber 
binou§. 88 ©reifen unb #af<$en. 84 Untune. 86 toirtti($. M re<$t. 
87 bleiben bei. 88 erlernen. 89 innerlMj. 40 baS #anb$erffljeug. 4l ber 
^njng. " Sa^Iung. * 8 bcja^len. 44 boS alleS if! e8 ni*t. 46 baS (Be- 
wiffen. * 6 innere. 47 entforingen ouS. 48 toertauMen. 49 irgenb ein. 
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Fourth scene. 

[The former. The wife (places her basket on the floor 1 , takes out 
of it two bottles of wine, wipes them with her apron and places 

them carefully* on the table).] 

W. (while she is thus occupied): The wine-merchant 
sends his compliments 3 and wishes (tfifjt) you a good even- 
ing. He knows me by sight 4 because I often pass 5 by his 
house, and he asked me, if I was waiting on 6 the strange 
gentleman. At first, indeed, I did not know how (toaS) to 
answer, but truth, thought I, is always the best. He was 
not a little astonished and would scarcely believe me. (She 
places two glasses between the bottles while speaking.) 

T. (remarking this): Well, and for the good woman? 

W.: Ah! I am not accustomed to that. I will taste 7 
it out of my husband's glass. 

Sp.: Why are you ashamed to speak it right 8 out? 
Well then, we have only two glasses. Once yes, once we 
had another, then 9 a third [person] sat at the table with us. 

T.: An apprentice, I suppose. 

W. (in a low tone 10 ): Ah no, he means our son. 

T. : Well, fetch this glass. 

W.: It was (ift) broken long ago 11 . 

Sp. (as if wishing to give another turn 12 to the con- 
versation 18 ): There are actually labels 14 on the bottles, that 
must be something first rate 15 . 

T.: And why did you say (baft) your son's glass was 
broken ? 

W.: It was a present from his godfather, engraven 16 
with the letter H. (barauf). Our son drank out of it, as 
long as he was with us, but after he had left us — 

Sp.: I threw it on the floor, and it broke. 

T.: Pardon [me] 16a ! The remembrance of your son 
seems to awaken 17 old griefs. But come, let us be merry 18 . 
(Pours out 19 the wine.) To your [good] health. (Clinks 20 
with the old man.) No, really that [will] not do 21 . Your 
wife must join us 22 . 

Sp. : Well then, fetch your coffee-cup. 

W.: (The) coffee-cup, husband? 

Sp.: It [will] not be desecrated 28 by this good wine. 
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W.: No, but is it proper manners 24 (mtd))? 

T.: Now without ceremony 25 . 

W. [fetches the cup and holds it [for] the traveller 
(Ijtn)]: Oh, it runs over. 

T. (lifts his glass): To your good health! 

W. (in reply 26 ): Heaven send 27 you blessings and 
[good] luck. 

T. : Amen. (He places a chair for the woman. She 
sits down.) 

Sp. (tasting): It is Rhine- wine, I can tell that, but I 
should also like to know, how you call it. For when you 
know, what you drink, you fancy, it tastes 28 better. 

T. : It is Steinberger. 

Sp.: That costs money! I know very well, but that 
is no business of mine 29 . 

T. (again filling the glasses): What do you say to what 
I am about 80 to propose; while we are so cheerful 81 , should 
we not think of those who are less so? To the better luck 82 
of the unfortunate, the poor, and the forsaken, and may 
their troubles 88 soon come to 84 an end! (Lifts his glass.) 

W. (quickly lifting her cup, with emotion): To their 
better luck! 

T.: Well, and the master? 

Sp.: I do not know, whether we should drink to the 
life of the unhappy. Is not death their best consolation? 

T.: Well, good man, it is double misery to depart 85 
from this life in the midst of troubles 83 , without receiving 
any compensation 36 for them. No, no, long life is the best 
for the wretched 87 ; every thing in the end is made even 
in the balance 88 , and a sudden unlooked-for death alone 
can destroy this beautiful equilibrium 88 . So we will wish 
the wretched a long life, that the fool 89 may learn wis- 
dom 40 , the criminal be reformed 41 and the sufferer 42 find 
a balsam for his pains 43 . 

W.: You speak so comfortingly 44 . 

Sp.: You are right. Here, I agree with you 45 ; may 
the unfortunate live, to experience 46 a happy end to their 
sorrows 43 . 

W. : That is right, husband. You know, whom I thought of. 

Freudenberg, German grammar I. 18 
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Sp.: Well, I say also 47 . (Drinks with his wife.) To 
his health! 

W. : To our Henry's good luck 82 ! 

Sp.: And may he, if still living, acknowledge 48 his 
past errors. 

W.: Oh, if he would only return to us. We would 
receive him as loving parents. 

T.: Good woman! Your wish may perhaps one day 
be gratified 49 ; providence often leads men by strange paths 50 
to the appointed goal 61 . I, whom you now see (as) a rich 
man, the free citizen 58 of a powerful state, respected and 
looked up to 58 , with wife 64 and child, have attained 55 all 
this in the most wonderful 66 manner. [It was] not by my 
own industry or hard striving 67 towards a fixed aim 58 [that] 
I became (jttm) the happiest of men. — I wasted 59 my 
youth, I never thought of exerting 60 my powers, I learned 
nothing. I was idle and proud and looked with envy on 
the career 61 of other men, but I never considered 62 , how 
hard 68 they had worked for the attainment of their desires. 
Thence sprang 64 ill humour 66 , spite 66 against the world and 
my fellow-beings 67 . I only saw in them prosperous ones, 
whom a blind chance 68 had favoured 69 , while it had deni- 
ed 70 every thing to others. Had I only been less cowardly 
and undecided 71 , I should have rid myself of life 72 , that 
was such a burden 78 . But this craven 74 irresolution 71 saved 
me; fortunately 76 saved me, for I was destined 76 to come 
to my senses 77 and see better times. But you do not 
drink; take your glass. 

Sp.: To (auf) your future 78 good luck, Sir! . 

W.: With all my heart. But tell us your story to 
the end. (They drink together.) 

T.: I went abroad at last. An inward disquiet had 
seized 79 [on] me, which I could not overcome 80 . I wandered 
about, necessity compelled 81 me to adopt 82 various modes 
of living 88 . Necessity is a good school-[master]; it tamed 
me down 84 . My former haughtiness 85 humbled 86 , I was 
forced 81 to earn 87 my daily bread. I became in turn 88 
sailor, soldier and ship-wright 89 ; as [a] sailor, I was clumsy 90 
and too effeminate 91 ; as a soldier, my proud spirit 92 some- 
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times rebelled 98 , and I deserted 94 ; as ships-workman, my 
stubborn 95 neck 96 bowed down 97 to carry burdens, and I 
ate my bread soaked with tears 98 . And then I thought 
upon my old condition 99 , on my good parents, who were 
long ago dead of (cm&) grief 100 for (urn) me. Alas! I could 
no more conjure back 1 those days that once 2 smiled [on] 
me. Those suns (sing.) were set for ever! (He looks at 
the old people, who listen 3 to him attentively.) 

Sp.: And how then did you come 4 to be a rich man 
at once? 

T.: Not all at once. We (man) sink quickly down 6 
into the depths (sing.) of misery, but recover 6 slowly our 
senses, and mount 7 to the surface 8 with difficulty 9 . I 
thought 9 * over my sad fate, and then came the idea, how 
I could carve out 10 for me (e3) a happier one. Industry 
and economy might help me (thee) [on], and so to (an$) 
work with manly 11 fortitude 12 , thought I. When the waves 
threaten to overwhelm the swimmer, he must collect 18 all 
his powers together; when difficulties rise up 14 as a wall 
against us, then we must summon 15 all our energy, that 
we may come off 16 (at&) conquerors 17 from the fight 18 . I 
began to recollect 19 rubbish 20 from the docks 21 . Old iron, 
crooked 22 nails, the ends of ropes 28 , the most insignificant 24 
things, that no one thought worth 25 preserving 26 , I carried 
home, and laid up 27 [in] a sort of magazine. I sorted 28 
and separated 29 the pieces according to their size and worth; 
hammered 80 the nails straight, spliced 81 the ropes together, 
as I had learned from the seamen. And then I found 
customers, who paid me for them; even what seemed quite 
useless, was bought up (Don mix) for single pence, I did 
not disdain 82 anything, but went on 88 collecting and saving. 
Many years passed over, and at last with what I had gain- 
ed 84 in this way, I amassed 85 a small sum with which I 
began a little trade. 

W.: Ah, thank God (fci), I was quite anxious 85 * about 
you, dear Sir. 

Sp.: Don't interrupt the gentleman! This is indeed 
a wonderful story. 

T.: I prudently 86 confined 87 my trade to objects 88 , 

18* 
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which I understood. I did not wish to risk on uncertainty 39 , 
what I had so dearly 40 won. I established myself 41 in the 
harbour and traded in ship-stores 42 . My property increas- 
ed 48 ; and I then extended my trade to (auf) such pro- 
visions 44 , as are required 45 for long voyages. This I could 
do on a larger scale 46 with [the] help of the good name, 
I had won 47 by long tried 48 honesty. At last I grew ac- 
quainted with one of the richest ship-owners 49 , who had 
thirty vessels constantly employed 50 . We transacted 61 much 
business together, and I was often in his house. Then I 
became acquainted with his daughter, and now this rich 
ship-owner is my father-in-law, and I am his partner 52 . 
% Our ships carry American products to Europe and bring 
back others to our harbours in exchange. See, so I have 
offered you mahogany- wood, and wished to order boxes to 
pack 58 the wine, I have bought here. But indeed you shall 
not refuse either my offer 54 or my orders; take a couple 
of apprentices and make me the boxes, and you shall have 
the mahogany-wood on credit. 

. Sp.: That can not be. I am too old for that. Let 
me go on my own way 55 to the end of my days. 

T.: Which I hope, is yet a long way off 56 . But I 
see, that my time is up 57 (draws out his watch). Indeed, 
it is the hour, that (too) my wife and little son are ex- 
pecting me. 

W.: Have you then brought your wife with [you]? 

T.: She is in Europe for the first time. Would you 
like to see an American woman? 

W.: Ah, I am a plain 58 woman, I should not even 
know how to speak to her. 

T.: Don't say so. My wife and son speak German. 
My father-in-law is a German, like my parents; and one 
excellent 59 trait 60 of your countrymen in the new world is, 
that they hold sacred 61 the speech and customs 62 of their 
old home, and implant 68 them carefully in their descend- 
ants 64 . (Some one (e3) knocks softly 65 .) 

Sp.: But listen! there is some one at the door. I 
fancied 66 for some time past, I heard (inf.) some one grop- 
ing about 67 in the dark. 
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T.: That must be m^ child. 

W.: Your child? 

T. : My wife was with him in the house of a merchant 
of my acquaintance 68 , and she knew, that I was going here; 
she has perhaps come to inquire, whether I am still here. 

Sp.: Well, open the door, wife. 

W. (opens the door). m 

1 ber $oben. * be|utfam. 8 bie (Sfmpfefclung. 4 toon Hnfe|en. 
6 toorbeigefcen. 6 bebienen. 7 fcerfud)en. 8 gerabe $erau8. • bamalS. 
10 tnit betoegter ©titnnte. « fd)on. " SBenbung. 18 ba§ @eft>rttd). 
14 bic (Stifette. 16 au§gejeid)net. 16 eingratoieren. 18 » toerjei§en. 17 er* 
toeden. l8 fr5|Iid). 19 einftfenfen (s.). *° anPo&en (s.). 2l geften. 
22 tnittrinfen. *« ento>eid)en. 2 * p$ fd)i<*en. » Umflfinbc. «• !Befd)etb 
tfcun. 27 tn5ge f($enfen. 28 fd)me(fen. 29 barnad) fragen. 80 toifl. 

81 fr5|Iid&. 82 baS 2Bo$l. 88 baS (Slenb. 8 * baben. " f<$eiben auS. 
86 bie HuSQletgung. 87 bet UngliieHid&e. 88 tnS ©ieid)gettrid)t fomnten. 
89 ber 3$or 4. *° toeife toerben. 41 ft* beffern. * 2 ber ©ulbcr. * 8 bie 
fieiben. 4 * trbpiid). 46 beipimtnen in (s.). *• erleben. 47 meinettoegen 
benn. * 8 erfennen. * erfttflen. 60 2Beg. « baS befiimmte 8iel. M SMirger. 
68 angefe§en. 6 * baS SBeib. M erlangen. 66 nmnberbar. 57 be$arrlii$eS 
©treben. 88 baS toorgepedie 8W» 89 bergeuben. M anflrengen (s.). 61 bie 
fiaufbafcn. 6i bebenfen (a, q). 8S angeprengt M erto>ad)fen (u, a). w ber 
Unntut. 86 ber @rofl. 87 2Ritmenf(§en. 68 ber 8ufatt. 69 begttnjHgen. 
70 toerfagen. 71 unentfd&foffen. 72 P# baS Seben nebmen. 78 mir jur Sap. 
7 * feige. 75 unglii<!lid)er ffieife. 76 bepimmen ju. 77 SBepnnung. 78 ferner. 
79 ergreifen. M bemeifiern. 8l 8toingen. 82 toerfud&en. 88 aflerlei. M tniirbe 
ntad&en. M ber #o($mut. 86 gebemiiitgt fein. 87 berbienen. 88 ber 9tei$e 
nad). 89 Strbeiter in ben ©d&iffStoerften. M P<$ ungef($t(ft jeigen. w *>er« 
toeid)K4t. •» ber rebettifdje ©inn. 98 P4 regen. •* befertteren. M p5rrifd). 
96 ber ttacfen. * 7 Pa) fllgen. * 8 tnit Sfcrttnen befeud)ten. •» Serfcttltniffc. 
ioo ber ©ram. * |erbeijaubem (s.). * einp. 8 guftbren (s.). * baju 
!otnmen. 8 fctnab. 6 gurutffe^ren (s.). 7 emporfUmmen. - 8 jut #5$e. 
• fafaer. •» nad)ben!en. 10 gepalten. " riipig. 12 ber S^ut. 18 gu- 
fontnten ne|men. 14 p<$ erleben. 15 aufbieten (o, o). 16 Jerborge^en. 
17 ©ieger. 18 ber Stamps * 19 fantmeln. «° ber 3lbfatt 1. "bie SBerfte. 
28 huntm. » 8 baS Xau. w unf^einbar. M toert fatten (gen.). 86 95e» 
a^tung. * 7 p* onlegen. 28 fortieren. * 9 fonbern. 80 ffimmexn. 81 ftrtiefeen. 

82 berf^ntft^n. 88 fortfa|ren. 8 * berbienen. 85 gufommenbringen. 86 » bange 
fein urn. 8 « HilglidJ. 87 bef(%rfinfen a«f. 88 ber ©egenPanb. 89 an Un* 
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tnejren. ** ^Irtifel. 48 gebraud)en. * 6 im grofcen betreiben. * 7 ertoerben 
(a, o). * 8 er^roben. 48 SReeber. 50 in ©ee Jaben. 6l tnaa^en. 82 Xeil- 
baber. 88 t>et<>adCen. M baS ^nerbieten. 66 in meiner 2Beife fottfa^ren. 
58 toeit entfernt. 57 abgelaufen. 88 einfad). » fa)5n. 60 @igen|eii. 
81 Jeilig. 62 bie ©itten. 68 fortpffanjen auf. •* ber 9lad)fomme. 88 leife. 
66 glauben. 87 Jeruntfrabbeln. 88 befreunbet. 
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Fifth Scene. 
(The former. A boy.) 

Child (springing to the traveller): Ah, here is papa. 

Sp. (merry 1 with the wine he had drunk): Ah, there 
is a dear little thing 8 ! Come here to me, little American I 

T. (to the child, who hesitates 8 ): Go, George, to the 
good man. (The child runs to Spahn, who lays his hand 
on his head and looks at him kindly.) Where is your 
mother? 

Child: She is waiting for you, father, outside. 

W.: In the dark! 

T.: Will you allow me to bring her in? (Goes out.) 

W.: What strange things 4 have happened 6 (pres.) to 
day. Such grand 6 people in our house! 

Sp.: What [do you mean by] grand! The stranger is 
an honest man 7 and so frank 8 ; I like him very much. 

Child: Yes, every one loves my father. 

T. (leads his wife in): This is my wife, my dear Anna. 

W.: Will the lady take a seat. 

T.: Sit down, Anna; I wish you also to know these 
good people. 

A.: I have become acquainted 9 with many good people 
already in this country. I quite longed 10 to see Germany. 
I had heard so much about it. My father and mother 
were Germans, and we had a friend, whom unfortunate 
circumstances 11 drove 12 from [his] house. He was called 15 
Harry Span. 

T. (suddenly starting 14 ): What a strange impression 15 
that name makes upon me 16 now! 

Sp.: What is [the matter with]*you, Sir? 

T.: Your name is Spahn, is it not (nid)t ttmljt)? 

Sp.: That is my name 13 . 

T. : And your son's name is 13 ? 

Sp.: Henry Spahn, like my own. 

A.: Is it possible? 

W.: What do you mean? 

A. (seeing her husband's emotion 17 , which hinders 18 
him speaking): Our friend's name is Harry, and what we 
call Span is your German Spahn. 
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W. (seats herself): Pardon me, it overpowers 19 me. 

Sp. : Harry in America! Your friend! Oh tell me 
all about him. 

W.: How is he? 

Sp.: But is he really him (e&)? 

W.: If I could but see him, to make sure myself 20 . 

A.: You will see him. He is preparing 81 for a jour- 
ney to Europe. He said, he should visit his parents. 

Sp.: He told you that, and you come here to tell us, 
and this rich man with his orders, his mahogany-wood, his 
Rhenish wine, his feeling heart 22 , heavens! can it be possible! 

W.: Terror and joy! I do not know, it seems, as if 
I should die! 

T.: Not die, mother! You shall live! I can not 
contain 28 myself any longer (falls down before her). 

W. (crying 24 loud): Son! Henry! (sinks into his arms 
with her head upon his shoulders). 

Sp. : What! you? is it possible? 

T. : The repentant 24 * lost son, who can now turn 28 all 
your trouble to joy. 

Sp.: And the story you told us before? 

Son: It was my own story (rises). 

Sp.: You so rich? 

Son: Through my industry and exertion 26 . 

W.: And this your child? 

Son: Pardon me, this is the only untruth. The little 
boy is my brother-in-law 27 , the brother of my dear wife. 
He was to tell me, that she was come, and so it was only 
proper 28 , that he should pass 29 for my son. How could 
you imagine, that I could have enjoyed my happiness 80 , 
without finding you out 31 , my beloved parents? No, as 
long as my trial 82 , hard and severe as it was, lasted, I 
would not present myself 83 before you, I was resolved first 
to secure my position, so as not to be cheated by any 
illusion 84 , and not to disappoint 35 you again. And at last 
that for which I strove 36 was achieved 86 *. Anna, once my 
wife, our journey was no longer postponed 87 . And now 
we are come to entreat 38 your blessing 89 . 

Sp.: Ah, children, now my reason 40 forsakes 41 me; that 
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is too much for my old head. I am to lift up 48 these 
brown hands stained with varnish 48 to bless this noble rich lady! 

Son: A father's blessing is a holy [thing]. 

Anna: We entreat it. (They kneel 44 down.) 

Sp.: Come wife, and bless them with me; they must 
not kneel so long upon the ground (with inward 45 emotion, 
almost tears). God bless you, my dear children! 

W. (with folded 46 hands): Amen! 

Son (rising with his wife): I have the means 47 of se- 
curing 48 your old age free from care 49 . I am in earnest 
(e$ tft) about (mit) the mahogany-wood. Will you take some 
apprentices and continue 60 your business in wholesale 51 , or 
do you prefer to live independently 58 on your income 58 ? 

Sp.: Neither one nor the other; let me go on 54 , as I 
have hitherto done 54a . I was always contented and am 
now quite happy, now that (ba) I know, you have becojne 
a good 55 man, and that my old wife is provided for, when 

I am gone 56 . 

Son: My father-in-law remains in America, I shall 
establish myself in Hamburg, and in this way we shall 
carry on 57 our business together. Every year we will visit you. 

W.: Ah, what happiness! Come to my heart, Henry. 

Sp.: Now, the old woman takes heart 58 . 

W. : But I never lost faith 59 in my Henry. 

Sp.: I say the proverb 60 is true: Every man is the 
architect 61 of his (own) fortune. 

Son: And better late than never! (They form 68 a group 68 .) 

1 aufgefceitert. » ber Sunge. 8 jSgern. 4 afle8. 8 begegnen (unfi). 
6 toornefcm. 7 dfcrenmann. * offen|erjig. ° femten Icrncn. 10 ftdfj jeljnen. 

II ©er$«tniffe. " toertreiben (ie, tc). " fcei&en (ie, tc). " in btc $5(e 
fa$ren. ** ber JWang. 16 fttr tnl($ |at. 17 Mining. 18 toerfcinbern. 
19 tibertofilttgen. *° fl($ ftberjeugen. 81 fi($ rttften ju. M bic Xettnafcme. 
■» fatten. * 4 auff<$reien. M » reuig. n bertoanbeln. * ftnftrengung. 

87 ©d&toager. « jmffenb. M gelten. 80 im @Uicf Ieben. 81 auffu<$en (s.). 

88 $riifung8jett. 88 erf<$einen. 84 ft<$ einer £ttuf<$ung $ingeben. 85 be- 
trflben. 86 ftreben. 86 » erret<$en. 87 $inau8f<$ieben. 88 bitten um. 89 ber 
©egen. *° #anbto>erfer*9&er|*anb. 41 berlaffen. 4I aufoeben. 48 SflrniS* 
Wnbe. 44 nieberfnien (s.). « innlgft. *• gefaltet. 47 bte SWitte. 48 *ef 
f<$affen. 49 forgenfrei. 60 fortfefcen. 61 im gro&en. M unabfangig. 
68 bie ttenten. 84 fortmatyn. 64 » treiben (ie, ie). » ttt<$tlg. •• nl<$t 
mefcr ba. 67 forttreiben. 68 fid& ein $erj faffen. M ber ©laube. eo baS 
©j>rt<$toort 61 ©$mieb. 6I bilben. 68 bie Qxuppe. 
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Vocabulary 

to the exercises 1 — 139. 

The numbers behind the nouns refer to the 5 different forms of 

declension, the letters behind the verbs to the alteration of the 

vowels of irreg. verbs in the imperfect and past participle. 

pp. = preposition, adv. = adverb. 



Able fft$ig, imftanbe 

to abound in rel$ fetn an 

about (pp.) urn, liber 

about (adv.) tmgefffbr 

above oben (adv.), oberljalb (pp.) 

abroad im, InS HuSfonb 

abruptly )>15$H<$ 

absence Me flbmefenfyeit 

abundance of ber ttberfCug an 

to abuse mifjbrautben 

academy bie Slfabemte 

acceptable anneljmbar 

to accompany begleiten 

to be accomplished guflanbe fommen 

according to tout, jufolge, nad) 

account bie 9ted)nung 

on account of toegen (gen.) 

accurately genau 

to accuse anffagen 

to accustom to getobbnen an 

to be accustomed getoobnt fetn 

ake ber ©d)met3 5 

ear — Dbrenfd)merjen 

eye— Hugen[a)merjen 

acquaintance bie 93efanntf<baft 

to act banbeln 

action bie $anblung 

to address to abreffieren an 

adherent ber ffobfinger 

to admire betounbern 

admirer ber SBetomnberer 

to adopt an ftinbeSflatt anne$men 

to admit to julaffen ju 



to adulterate ffflfd)en 

advanced borgerfirft 

advice ber 9tat 

advisable raifam 

aera bie 3ettredjnung 

affable freunblid) 

affair bie @a$e, pi. bie SBerbftltmffe 

affliction bie Xrttbfal 1 

to be afraid of fid) fttrgten toor 

after nad) (dat.) 

afternoon ber 9tad)mittag 1 

afterwards nad)$er, faster 

again toieber 

against nnber, gegen (ace.) 

age baS Sitter 

of age toottjityrtg 

under age unmunbtg 

ago bor (dat.) 

to agree einig fetn 

to aim at jielen cuf 

air bie Suft 1, bie SRelobte 

open air bie freie Sufi 

to alight (from a horse) abfhigen 

— (from a carriage) auSfleigen" 
alive lebenbtg 
all otter, e, e§; aanj 
not at all gar ni<$t 
to allow laffen, erlauben 
allowance bad fcafd&engelb, Sabrgelb 
to allude to anfotelen auf 
ally ber Skrbtinbete 
almost faft, betnabe 
alms baS SUmofen 
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along cntlong (dat. and ace.) 

already f$on 

also au<$ 

altar ber Hltar 1 

always itntner 

ambassador ber (Sefanbte 

ambitious ebrgeitfg 

to amend fidj befjern 

amiable liebenStofirbifl 

to amount to fid) belaufen ouf 

amply ret$li$ 

to amuse gut unterbalten 

amusement ba8 iBergnfigen 

anarchy bie $nard)ie 

ancestor ber Sorfabr 4 

anew neu 

angel ber 6ngel 

angry with, at b5je fiber 

to make— oufbringen, erjttrnen 

animal bo 8 SEier 1 

to animate beleben 

annoyance ber &rger 

to anoint fatben ju 

answer bie ftnuvort 

to answer on t» or ten (dat.), be— (ace.) 

antiquity bo§ Vttertum 2 

anything eitoa§, otte§ 

to apologize fid) entfd&ulbigen 

to appear fd)einen, er — 

appearance ber ©d)ein 

to appease ftiflen 

appetite ber 2tyJ>etit 

apple ber Sfyfei 

application ber Sletfc 

to apply to fid) toenben an 

to appoint to ernennen ju 

appointment as (Srnennung ju 

archduke ber Gr^erjog 1 

argument ber Qrunb, ^BetoeiS — 1 

to arise fid) erb'ben (o, o), auf* 

fteben (a, a) 
arm ber 2lrm 1 
armchair ber Urmfiu&t 1 
army bie Urmee, baS §eer 1 
around um (ace), urn — lprum 
to arrange orbnen 
arrival bie ttnfunft 
to arrive anfomnten (a, o) 
art bie ftunft 1 



work of— bag flunftoerf 1 
artist ber £flnfller 
as — as |o — toie 
to ascend fletgen (le, ie) 

ouf—, be—, erftetgen 
ashamed, to be — fia) liftmen (gen.) 
ashes bie 8fd)e (sing.) 
Asia Vfien 

to ask for fragen nad), bitten wax 
asparagus bie €tyargel 
to assassinate ermorben 
to assist behoo$nen (dat.) 
assistance ber SBeiftanb, bie £filfe 
assizes bie Hffifen 
to associate with umgefyn nut 
astonished at erftaunt fiber 
to assure berftd^ern (gen.) 
at on, in, bei, auf, um 
Athens &t(en 

Atlantic ber atlanttfge Ojean 
attack ber Unfatt 1 
attempt of flight ber gtu<$t&erfu<$ 1 
to attend bebanbeln, befu^en, 

beforgen, nad)geben 
attendant ber SBeglciter 
attention bie Wufmerffamfett 
to pay — ad)t geben auf 
attentive aufmerffant 
aunt bie Xante 
Austria fifterreid) 
author ber IBerfoffer 
autumn ber §erbft 
to avail of ftufeen jieben auS 
avarice ber ®etj 

to awake toeden, auftta$en, ertrweben 
away toeg 

awkward ungefd)i<!t. 
Back jurficf 
bad fa)lea)t, fo)ltmm 
bag bie SEafdje 
baker ber Stecfer 
ball ber 93aH 1 
balloon ber Suftbatton 1 
balsam ber Stalfam 
Baltic bie Oftfee 
bank ba8 Ufer 
barber ber Sarbter 1 
bark bie fttnbe 
to bark betten 
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barley trie @erfle 

barn bie Sdjeune 

to barter for (anbeln urn 

bath baS $ab 2 

to bathe baben 

battalion baS Stataiflon 1 

to be feiti, ftefcen, liegen 

to be at something on ettemS fein 

bean bie %oljne 

to beat f$lagen (u, a) 

beautiful f$5n 

to become toerben (it, o) 

bed baS 9Bett 5, baS 93eet 1 

beer baS SBier 

beetle ber Kftfer 

before (pp.) Dor (dat. and ace.) 

before (adv.) bother, frityer 

to beg betteln, bitten (a, e) 

beggar ber Settler 

to begin anfangen (ie, a) 

beginning ber Wnfang 1 

to behave fid) beiragen (u, a) 

behind (pp.) fcinter (dat. and ace.) 

behind (adv.) jurficf 

to behold fe$en (a, e) 

to believe glauben on 

to belong geljbren (dat.) 

below (pp.) unter (dat. and ace), 

unterljalfr (gen.) 
below (adv.) unten 
bench bie SBanf 1 
benefactor ber 2Bo|li$ffter 
benefit bie 2Bo$tt$at 
to bend beugen 
besides aufeerbem 
best Beft, am beften . 
to betray berraten (ie, a) 
bible bie SBibel 
to bid bitten (a, e) 
to bind Binben (a, u) 
bird ber SSogel 
birthday ber (BeBurtStag 1 
to bite beifeen (i, i) 
black f<$toarj 

Black-forest ber ©<$nmrjto>alb 
to blame tabeln 
to bless fegnen, loBen 
blessing ber ©egen 
blessings bie ©egnungen 



blind BHnb 

blissfulness bie ©eflgfeit 

blood baS Slut 

blossom bie $lttte 

blow ber €>$lag, a cruel blow ein 

f^merer ©<$fog 
blue blau 
blunt ftumpf 
boar baS 2BUbf<$toein 3 
to boil fod)en 
bone ber ftno$en 
bonnet bie SKUfee, ber $ut 1 
book bad 3Bu$ 2, —-seller ber 

©udttffnbler, —printing bie 

SBud)brucferfunft 
boot ber ©itefel 3 
born geboren 
bottle bie Sftafte 
bough ber Hft 1 
bound for BejHmmt naa) 
bowle bie ©otole 
box bie @<$ac$tel, bie 93li*fe 
boy ber ftnabe 4 
brave tappet 

to break Bremen (a, o), jer — 
to breakfast frityjlflcfen 
breakfast baS grU^ftUdf 
breast-pin bie gfarftednabel 
breath ber Htem 
out of — aujjer Utem 
bridge bie SBriide 
— of boats bie ©$tffBrttcfe 
railway — difenBafcn — 
wooden — ber ©teg 
bright fcefl 
to be bright glfinjen 
to bring bringen (a, a) 
to — to pass too^l tna$en 
British Britifd) 
broad 6reit 
brook ber 93a($ 1 
brother ber ©ruber 
to build bauen 
bull-fight bag ©ttergefe<$t 1 
to burn brennen (a, a) »er— 
to burst Berften (a, o), ftringen (a, u) 
to bury Begraben (a, u) 
business bad <S>ef<$flft 1 
bustle baS SreiBen 
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busy befdfaftigt 

but after, nut 

not — but nid)t — fonbern 

butcher bet SRefeget 

button ber ftnotf 1 

to buy laufen. 

Cage ber ftfiftg 1 

cake bet ftu$en 

calf bag ftalb 2 

to call tufett (ie, u), toedtot, netttten 

(a, a), to call on befu$en 
to call upon antufen 
to calumniate betleutnben 
campaign bet gelbjug 1 
canal bet Hanoi 1 
cancer of the stomach bet 9Kagen« 

ftebs 
candle-light baS 8anH>enltd)t 
candle-stick bet 8eu$tet 
capacity bie fffibtgfeit 
capital bie fytuptjtabt 1 
captain bet Qauptmami 
captivity bie Qefangenfgaft 
cardinal bet ftatbinal 
care bie Gotge 
take care adfjt geben auf 
careful forgfflltig, borfta)tig 
careless nadjlfifflg 
carpet bet Xeppid) 1 
carriage bet SBogen 
to carry tragen (u, a) 

— out auSfttftten 
case bet 8?att 1 

to cast away toegtoetfen (a, o) 
castle baS @d)Iog 2, bie SButg 
cat bie ftafee 
to catch fangen (i, a) 

— cold fid) erflfilien, fid) eine 
(Stlaliung jujieben (o, o) 

cathedral ber 2)om 1 

Catholic fatbolifd) 

Caucasus bet flaufafui 

to cause toerurfacben, laffen 

cause bie ©ad)e, bie Utfad)e 

to be the cause of fd)ulb fein an 

cavalry bie ftatmttetie 

Ceasar Gfifat 

to cease auffcbten 

to celebrate feietn 



celebrated betitymt 
cellar bet fttUet 
celibacy baS <S5ltbat 
cemetery bet ftriebljof 1 
century bad 3a$tbunbett 
certain, — ly getotfc 
chain bie fteite 
chair bet ©tubl 1 
to change toet&nbetn, fid) — 
change of air bet Suftoedtfel 
changeable toerftnbetlid) 
Channel bet Hanoi 
character bet G$ataltet 1 
charitable too$U|fitig, milbtt&tig, 

batmfcetjig 
charming reijenb 
cheap ttofytfeU 

to cheat out of bettUgen um (o, o) 
cheerful fetter 
cheese bet flfffe 
cherry bie JHtffle 
chess baS €>d)ad) 
a game at — eine $attie — 
chest of drawers bie ftommobe 
chicken ba§ §a"f)nd)en 
chief ber <£$ef 
chiefly bauptfad)iid) 
child baS ftinb 1 
childhood bie ftmb$eit 
chimney baS ftamin 1 
Chinese bet Gbtnefe 
christian bet (Shrift 4 
christian d)ri{Ui$ 
Christianity baS Gljrtftentum 
Christmas 2Bei§nadj)ten 

— eve 2Bei|nac%t§abenb 

— tree — >baum, Sfcrtftbaum 
church bie £ird)e 

— yard ber ftird)bof 
circumstance ber Umjtonb 1 
citizen bet SBilrger 

alass bie ftlaffe 
clean tein 
to clean remtgen 
clear !lar, bett 
clergy bie @eif!Ud)tett 
clergyman bet ©eiftltd)e 
clever ge[d)tdt, getebrt 
climate bad ftlima 
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cloak ber 9RonteI 
clock bie U$r, ?enbelufjr 
close fdjtoiil, briitfenb 
closed gefdfrloffen 
cloth baS %u$ 2 
clothes bie JMeiber 
to clothe fleiben 
cloud bie SBolfe 
clownish bffuerifd) 
coal bie StofyU 
coast bie ftttfie 
cock-chafer ber SKoiffifer 
coffee ber ftaffee 
cold tali 

in cold blood faltbliitig 
the cold bie JWte 
a cold eine (Srffiltung 

— in the head ber ©($nuj>fen 
to have, to catch a cold fi$ er- 

folten 
colonel ber Dberft 4 
colony bie ftolonie 
colour bie fjarbe 
to command fommanbieren 
commander ber SBefe|l8$ober 
commander in chief ber fommon* 

bierenbe General 
to come fomtnen (a, o) 
to — to something ju ettoaS — 
comfort ber Xroft 
comfortable freunblidft, bequetn 
commerce ber #cmbel 
to commit suicide fi$ boS Se&en 

neljmen 
companion ber @effi$rte, ftamerab 
company bie ©efeUfd^oft, Gompagnie 
to keep — umgeben tnit 
compass ber ftompafs 
to compel jtoittgen 
compensation bie <5ntf$abigung 
to compensate entfdft&bigen 
to complain of ft$ beflagen fiber 
complete toollfianbig 
to concern in fldj beieiligen bet 
concert ba§ flonjert 1 
to conclude from f<$Hef$en (o, o) ouS 
conduct boS $etragen 
confederation ber ©unbeSjtoot 5 
to confess gefieljen (a, a) 



to confide ft$ toerlaffen ouf 

congress ber jtongrejg 1 

to conquer ftegen, befiegen, erobem 

conquest bie (Sroberung 

consent bie3ujHmmung,<SintDiHigitti0 

to consider betrad&ten, fdjauen 

considerable anfe$nli$, betrfi$tli$ 

constant beftttnbig 

constitutional tonftitutionett 

to consult ju Rat jiefcen (o, o) 

to contain ent&alten (ie, a) 

contented gufrieben 

continual beftftnbig 

to continue fortfafjrcn, bletben 

to contradict toiberfored&en 

on the contrary im (Segenteil 

conversation bie Unterbaltung 

to convey bringen, iiberftringen 

to convince ttberjeugett 

cook ber &o$ 1, bie £5<$in 

cool iW 

to cool one's self fid) a6fii$len 

cord baS ©eil 2 

corn ba§ Stoxn 2 

cornfield baS ftornfelb 

to correct forrigieren, fid) beffern 

corridor ber QauSgang 1 

to cost loften 

cost of building bie $aufoflen 

cotton bie $aumtt>otte 

cough ber §uflen 

to count on jfffcten, regnen ouf 

— among jft&len gu 
count ber ©raf 4 
countenance bag ®cflct)t 2 
country bo§ Sanb 2 

— life ba§ Sanbleben 

— man ber SanbSmann 
county bie ©taffa)aft 
courage ber 3Rut 

course ber Sauf 

cousin ber Setter 5, bie Goufine 

to cover bebeden 

cow bie ftu$ 1 

coward ber ffeigling 1 

to create mad) en ju 

creation bie 6dj6j>fung, (grfd&affttttfr 

creditor ber QlftuMger 

crew bie ©<$iff8mamtWaft 
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criminal bet $etbte$et 

cringing ftiec(enb 

cripple bet fttffypel 

to crop ftufyn 

to cross butd)fa|ten (u, a), freujen 

to crown frBnen $u 

crown-prince bet fttonptin) 4 

cruel gtaufam 

crusade bet ftteuftug 1 

crutch bie fttttde 

to cry toeinen 

cucumber bie ©utfe 

cuff bie S&tonfd&ette 

to be culpable of f$ulb fein an 

cultivation of mind geiftige SBilbung 

cup bie SCaffe, bet SBed^et 

to cure (eilen 

to curse fluflen 

curtain bet $ot$ang 1 

custom bie ®etoo$n(eit 

to cut fd^neiben 

— off abfd)neiben, abfcauen 
cutlery ftlingen (plur.) 
Cyprus (J^etn. 

Daily tftglid} 

damp feudfjt 

to dance tanjen 

danger bie ©efa|t 

dangerous gef8|tlid) 

Danube bie SDonau 

to dare ttagen 

darling bet Stebling 

to dart upon fid} fltttjen ouf 

daughter bie Softer 3 

day bet Xag 1, to day Ijeute 

the other day neufid) 

daylight |efl, tag 

deaf toub 

deal, a good — totel 

to deal in fcanbeln mit 

to deal with — gegen 

to deal cards flatten geben 

dead tot, bet Xote 

dear teuer 

death bet Sob, StobeSfatt 

— bed bo8 Stotenbett 
debt bie 6«ulb 

to run into — €>d)ulben ma$en 
debtor bet Sdjulbner, Sc^ulbiger 



deceased bet 8etftatbene 

to be deceived fid) toufd)en 

to decide cntfdfjeiben (ie, ie) fiber 

decisive of entf$eibenb filt 

declaration of war fttiegSetflfttttng 

to declare erllftten 

to decline able^nen 

to decrease abne(men (a, o) 

deep tief 

to defend betteibigen 

defendant bet 9ngetfagte 

degree bet Qtab 1 

delicious $etttidj, f6fHi<$ 

delightful Kjllitft 

to deliver ettetten, et!5fen 

to demand toerlangen 

Denmark Stfnematl 

to depart for abtetfen tta$ 

department ba8 8a^ 2 

departure bie Hbtetfe 

to deprive berauben 

to deserve well of jla) betbient 

madden urn 
desirous <3f begietig nad) 
desk bet 6d)tetbfaften, bo8 S^utt 
despair bie SSerjtociflung 
despise betad)ten 
desert bie SOBUfte 
to destroy jetfibten, bernid)ten 
to detain from abfcalten toon 
to detest betabfd&euen 
to dethrone cntt&tonen 
to devastate toetfceeten 
diamond bet Qianumt 5 
to die of ftetben an (a, o) 
different betfd)teben, anbetft 
difficult fd)met 
difficulty bie Sdjttnerigfelt 
to dig gtaben (u, a) 
to dig through bur$fled)en (a, o) 
dignity bie SBiitbe 
diligence bet (Siltoagen 
diligent fteifjig 
dinner baS TOittagcffen 
dint, by — of (pp.) bermbge (gen.) 
to direct to tidfjten an 
direction bie ffligtung 
directly gleidj, biteft, gerabeju 
to dirty befd)mufcen 
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dirty Wmufcio, 

to disappoint t&uf$en 

disastrous t>erberbli$ 

to discern unterfteiben (ie, ie) 

discontented unjufrieben 

to discourage enhnutigen 

to discover entbetfen 

to discuss tyre$en fiber 

disease bie Uranf^cit 

to disguise ftdj toerfietten 

to be disgusted with sutoibet Jein 

dish bie 6d&ttffel 

to dislike rtid^t tnbflen, jutoiber fein, 

mifefaflen (ie, a) 
dislike ber SBibertoillen 
disobedient ungeborfam 
disorder bie Unorbnung 
to displease mi&faflen (ie, a) 
to dispute about ftreiten (i, i) fiber 
dissatisfied unjufrieben 
distance bie (Entfernuno, 
distinctly beutli$ 
to distinguish fi$ ouSgeignen 
distress bie 9tot 
to disturb ftbren 
ditch ber (Sraben 
to do tbun (a, a) 
to be done gefdjefcen (a, e) 
doctrine bie 8e(re 
dog ber §unb 1 
door bie Sgfire 
to doubt of jtoetfeln on 
no doubt o$ne 3toeifel 
doubtful jtoeifelbaft 
down berunter, blunter 
down stairs unten 
dozen bod $u$enb 1 
dramatist ber ®ramatifer 
to draw from jeid&nen na<$ 
drawing-master 3ei$entebrer 
to dread ffiro)ten 
dreadful fftr<bterltd&, fd&redtti<$ 
to dream of trfiumen bon 
to dress anfteiben, — a wound 

fine SBunbe toerbinben (a, u) 
dress baS ftleib 2 
drilling-ground ber @rerjierJ)Io^ 
to drink trtnfen (a, u) 
to drown erttflnlen 



to be drowned ertrinlen 

to dry trorfneit 

duke ber $er)og 

dumb jhtmm 

duration bie ©alter 

during to&brenb (gen.) 

Dutch boHfinbiffl 

duty bie $flt«i 

dutiful ppi^tircu 

to dwell toobnen, bletben (ie, ie) 

dying man ber Sierbenbe. 

Ear baS Obr 5 

early frfib 

earnest ber <5rnfi 

to be in full — eS ganj ernfi meinen 

earth bie (Srbe 

— quake baS (Srbbeben 
east ber Often 

— wind ber DPtoinb 
Easter Ojiern 

easy, — ly leidbi 

to eat effen (a, e) 

to economize foarfam umge$en tnii 

economy bie ©parfamfeit 

education bie (Srjiebmtg 

egg baS (Si 2 

Egypt &gtoj)ten 

either — or enttoeber — ober 

to elect tofiblen ju 

election bie 3Babl 

elective empire baS SBa&treid) 

electric efeftrifdj 

electricity bie (SleftrtcitSt 

else fonft 

embarassed toerlegen 

to embark ftd) einfd&iffen na# 

to embellish berfgbnern 

emigrant ber 3fo5to>anberer 

emperor ber ftaifer 

empire baS ttei<b, fcaiferreidj 

empress bie ftaiferin 

to employ antoenben 

empty leer 

end boS (Snbe 5 

endless enbloS 

to endure ertragen (u, a) 

enemy ber Seinb 1 

England (Englanb 

English enattfd) 
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enough genua, 
enraged at totttenb fiber 
to enrich bereid)etn 
ensign bet j$fibnti<$ 
enterprise bie Unterne$mung 
entire ganj 
entirely gftntfid) 
entreaty bie ©itte 
envious neibifd) 
to envy beneiben 
to enjoy fid) fteuen, fid) erfreuen 
(gen.), genie&en (o, o) gen. 
epidemic ej)ibemi|d) 
eruption bet BuSfaud) 1 
to escape entfTie^en, entfommen 
especially befonbetd 
to establish errtd)ten, gtttnben 
estate baS ©ut 2 
to esteem ad)ten 
eternal etoig 
eternity bie Gtoigfeit 
Europe Qutopa 
even (adv.) Jogat 
evening bet Vbenb 
in the — abenbd 
ever je, ever so nod) fo 
for evermore immetbat 
every jebet, e, ed 
— one jebettnann 
everything olteS 
every where fibetatt 
evil bad libel 
examination bie ?Prfifttng 
to exclaim ouSrufen (ie, it) 
to excuse entfebulbigen 
to excell fid) ouSaei^nen 
to execute $inrid)ten 
exercise bie ftofgabe, SBetoegung 
to exercise ejerjieren 
to exhaust erft5pfen 
exile bie SBetbannung, baS (Jjll 
to exist egiflieten, Ieben 
to expect ettoatten 
expectation bie (Swathing 
expensive ieuet, foflfoieUg 
experience bie <5Stfa$tung 
to expose audfefcen 
to extend fiitj audbefcnen 
extent tteit, audgebebnt 



extinct erlofd)en 

extinguished erlofd)en 

extravagant Derfd)menberifd) 

extreme case bet 9lotfaK (s.) 

eye bad Uuae 5. 

Face bad 6efta)t 

fact bie Xbatfad)e 

to fade oBfd^iegen (o, o) 

to fail mifclingen (a, u) 

failure bag SWiBUngen 

fair fd)5n, biUig 

fair bie SRefJe 

faith bet (Blaube, bie Xteue 

faithful, — ly treu, etgebenfi 

to fall fatten (ic, a) 

— upon fid) ftfitjen auf 

— ill ftan! toetben 
false fai(d) 

falsehood bie Bilge, Untoo$r$eit 

family bie Qfamilie 

famous betitymt 

to fancy fid) einbilben, fid) tootfleflen 

far toeit, by — bei ttettem 

as far as bid nad), an, $u 

farming bie 2anbttittjd)aft 

fashion bie SWobe 

fast Ja)neU, ftotf, fef* 

to fast fapen 

father bet Cater 

fatigue bie ©ttapaje 

fatiguing etmfibenb 

fault bet getter 

to have the — of fd)ttlb fein an 

favour bet QefaQen 

to fear ffird)ten 

for fear of auS 8urd)t toot 

feast bad Qfeft 1 

feature bet $ug 1 

feeble fd)toad) 

to feed fflttern, nagren 

to feel ftt^len 

fellow bet 9Renf$ 4, bet Sttxl 

fellow-men 9JUtmenfd)en, Rebett— 

fence ber 8*un 1 

fertile ftutytbat 

to fetch tyoten 

fever bad giebet 

feverish fiebettfd) 

few einige, wenige 
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field baS gelb 2 

fieldmarshal bet gelbmatfefctttt 

to fight fe$ten (o, o) 

fight bet ftamtf 1 

figure bie ©eftalt, gigut 

finally Wiefcli* 

to find finben (a, u) 

to finish enbigen, beenbigen, f<$lie|$en, 

bottenben, fettig Bringen 
finished fertig (fein) 
to fire at fdjiefcen ouf (o> o) 
fire baS geuer 
fire-place boS ftamin 1 
first erji, at— juerp 
to fish fifdjen 
fist bie gouft 1 
to fit poffen 
flat fto<$ 

to flatter f<tmei$etn 
flax ber 8fla<$5 
to flee jttefcen (o, o) 
fleet bie gtotie 
flight bet Slug, bie glu<$t 
to take to — bie glu<$t ergreifen 
flour baS 9Re$l 
to flourish bliiljen 
to flow ftiegen (o, o) 
flower bie 8Mume 

— bed boS SBlumenbeet 1 

— garden ber SBluwengorien 
to fly ftiegen (o, x o) 

fog ber 9iebel 
foggy ne&elig 
to follow folgen (dat.) 

— (neut. v.) etfolgen 
following folgenb 

folly bie S$or$eit 
to be fond of gem fjaben 
food bie 9la$rung 
N fool ber SRatr 4, ber 2$or 4 
foolish t(5ri$t, bumm 
foot ber gufc 1, on — ju — , at 

the — of unten an 
foot-stool ber gufcjd&emel 
for (pp.) fiir (ace.)/ toegen (gen.) 
for (conj.) benn 
to forbid toer&ieten (o, o) 
to force jtoingen (a, u) 
foreigner ber gretnbe, HuSlflnber 
Freudenlerg, German grammar I. 



forest ber SQBalb 2 

to forget betgeffen (a, e) 

forgetful Derge&lidj 

to forgive betgeben (a, e) 

fork bie Qabel 

former ber etftete 

formerly frilljet, efcemalS 

to forsake berlaffen (te, a) 

a fortnight toterseljn Sage 

fortress bie geftung 

fortune bo§ SBermSgen, ®Ui<f 

to found grflnben 

founder ber (Srflnber 

fox ber gu<$9 1 

fraction ber SBru$ 1 

fragile gebre$Ii$ 

Prance granfreidj 

Franconian frflnfif<$ 

free frei 

French franj5flfdj 

Frenchman ber gftanjofe 

frequent (fiuftg 

to frequent befud&en, umgeflen mit 

fresh frif$ 

to freeze frieren (o, o) 

— over jufrieren 
to be frozen erfrieren 
Friday ber grcitog 
good— flatfteitag 
friend bet greunb 1 
friendship bie greunbf<$aft 
from toon, auS (dat.) 
frontier bie ©renge 

frost bet gro|l 1 

fruit baS Dbft, bie grud&t 

fruits ber (Srtrag 

to fulfil erfUBen 

full toofl 

full-grown auSgettadtfen 

fully *>5Hig 

fun bet ©jrnfc 

funds bie ftapitalien 

furious with totttenb fiber 

furnished mSMiert 

further on toeiier, toeitertyin 

future bie 8ufunft. 

to Gain in geminnen on (a, o) 

— (of a watch) toorge^en 
galoshe bet iibetf<$u$ 1 

19 
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to gamble fpielen 
gambler bet Stfelet 
gambling bank bie Gfyielbanf 
game boS ©j>iet, bte $artie 
— at billiards eine $attie ®ttlatb, 

to have a — cine Sortie — 

matyn 
garden bet Garten 
gardener bet Qftrtnet 
garrison bie ©arnifon 
gate bad tfyox 1 
general (Benetat, getbgett 
gentle fanft, attig 
gentleman ber #ett 4 
genuine ed)t 
German beutfd) 
German bet ®eutfd)e 
Germany ©eutfd&Ianb 
to get befommen, laffen, toetben 
to get on tooranfommen 
to get up aufftefcen (a, a) 
giddy fd&toinbelig 
gift bie ©abe 
gilt toergolbei 
girl baS 9JMb<$en 
to give geben (a, e) 

— away t>etfa)enfen 

— up aufgeben 

glad lieb, I am glad eS ift mit 

lieb, to) fteue mia) . 
glass baS <3laS 2 
gloomy bUfler 
to glorify preifen 
glorious tu^mteia) 
glove bet $anbfa)u$ 1 
to go ge$en (i, a) 

— in $ineinge$en 

— off abgefcen, — out au8 gefcen, 

— down $immtetge$en, abtaufen 
(watch) 

— in a carriage fasten 

— on horseback reiten 

— on foot git gttjj gefcen 
gold baS (Bolb, of — gotten 
gone fort 

good gut 
goose bie QanS 1 
government bie ftegietung 
grand gto&attig 



grandfather bet $to|toatet 

grandmother bie Qtofsmuttet 

to grant gettftftren, geben 

grape bie Sraube 

grateful banfbat 

grass baft ©raS 2 

grease bet gettfleden 

Greece <3tiea)entanb 

green gtiln 

grief bet 6<$merj 5, ftummet 

to grieve at fid) gtfimen fiber 

ground bet ©tunb, bet SBoben 

to grow (verb n.) toadjfen (u, a), 

(verb active) jiefcen (o, o) 
to grow into $etanto>a&)fen }u 
to guard betoaften 
guard bie 3Bad&e, bet @<&affner 
guardian bet SBotmunb 2 
to guess ettoien (ie, a) 
guild bie 8unft 1 
guilt bie @d)vlb 
guilty fd)ulbig 
gulf bet (Stolf. 
Habit bie ©etoo$n$cit 
half (alb, — a day ein $albet Sag 
hail bet $agel 
to hail $ageln 
hair boS ©oar 1 
hand bie $anb 1 

— of a watch bet 8ti$tx 
to hand reiten 

to hang $angen (ie, a) 

— up aufofingen 

to happen gef$e|en (a, e), fid) ju 

ttagen (u, a) 
happiness ba8 ®Iilcf 
happy glfltflio) 
harbour bet $afen 
hard (art, fd&toer, flat! 

— work angefhrengte Htbeit 
hardly f$n>erli$, faum 

hare bet §afe 
harmless (atmtoS 
haste bie &ile 
hastily eilig 
hat bet #ut 1 
to hate |affen 
haughty fcod&mfltig 
to have $aben 
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hawk bcr §aM$t 1 

hay bag §eu 

head ber ftopf 1, a — ache bag 

ftopftoe$ 
to heal $etlen 
health Me @efunb$eit 
healthy gefunb 
to hear IjSren 
heart bag #erj 5, with all my — 

toon §erjett gern, by — augtoenbig 
heartily ljerjlia) 
heat bie $tye 
heathen bet #eibe 
heaven ber gimmel 
heavenly (immlifd) 
heavy fitter, ftarf, $eftig 
height bte $5$e 
heir ber (SrBe 
to help (elfen (a, o) dat. 
help bte $ttlfe 
hen bag $u$n 2, bte #etme 
herdsman ber $irt 4 
here Jier, $er 
hereditary erblt<$ 
to hide from toerbergen Dor (a, o) 
high $o$, the most — ber §5<$fte, 

— road bte fiattbftra&e 
hill ber §Ugcl 
hire mieten 
historical gef$i<$tli<$ 
history bte ®ef$i$te 
hitherto Bigger 
hock Styeintoein 
hole bag fiodj 2 
a holiday etn freier £ag 
holidays Serien 
hollow $o|l 
holy Ijeilig 

home bie §eimat, na# #aufe 
at — )u #aufe 
honestly e$rli$ 
honey ber §onig 
honour bie G$re 
to honour efcren 
to hope for fcoffen auf 
hops ber fcopfen 
horse bag $ferb 1 
hospitality bte <8aftfreunbf$aft 
hot $eife, red — gltiJ&enb 



hotel bag §otel, ber (Bajtyof 1 

hour bie ©tunbe 

house bag $aug 2 

house-maid bie Sftagb 

human menfalia) 

humour bie Saune 

hunger ber hunger 

hungry fytngrig 

to hunt joficn 

hunting bie 3oab 

huntsman ber Sfiger 

tohurttoefc tbun, fi<$ berlefcen an(dat) 

husband ber SRamt, (Safie 

hut bie $Utte. 

Ice bag (fig 

idea bie 3bee, ber SBegriff 1 

idle faul 

idle fellow ber gaulettger 

ignorant untoiffenb 

ill fran! 

illness bie ftrantyett 

illustrate ifluftrieren 

imagination bie (£inbiftmnggfraft 

to imagine fid) elnbilben 

immense unge$euer 

immortal unperblia) 



imperceptibly unmerttid) 

importance bie £Bi$tigieit 

important nri$tig 

impossible umtriglio) 

to imprison einferfern 

to improve fia) beffern, toer— , bitten, 

— in getoinnen an 
impudence bie 8?re<$$eit, Untoer* 

fd)fimt$eit 
in (pp.) in, (adv.) fcercin, fcineitt 
inattentive unoufmertfam 
to increase auneljmen (a, o) 
to be indebted for ju berbanfen 

f)aUn 
indeed toirf(id) 
independent uttab$Sngtg 
India rubber ber Qutnmi 
indigent bUrftig • 
to indulge bergie$en (o, o) 
indulgent nad)fid)tig 
industry ber (fleijj 
infantry bie Snfanterie 
inferior geringer 
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to be inferior to fiefyn unter 
inferior bcr Untetgebene 
to inform benad&rigtigen 
ingratitude bie Unbanfbarfeit 
to inhabit betoobnen 
inhabitant ber £Beu>o$ner 
to inherit etben 
inheritance bie (Erbjfyaft 
to injure bef<$fibigen 
ink bie Sinte 
inkstand bo8 Xintenfafe 
innocence bie Unfd&ulb 
innocent of unjdjulbig an 
inside brin, innerljalb (gen.) 
to insist upon befte&en ouf 
instead of anjtott (gen.) 

— going anftatt ju geften 
institution bie Qinri$tung 
to instruct bete$ren 

to intend gebenfen, beabfld&tigett 

intense ftteng 

intercourse bet Umgang 

interest ber (Sinflufe 1, baS 3ntereffe 

interesting tntereffant 

to interrupt imterbre<$en (a, o) 

interview bie 3u(ammenfunfi 1 

to introduce einfttljren 

to invent etftnben (a, u) 

invention bie (Srftnbung 

to invite einlaben (u, a) 

iron ba8 ©fen, eifetn 

irreconcilable unt>erf5$nti4 

irritable reijbai 

island bie 3nfel 

Italian ber Staliener, italienift 

Italy Stalien 

ivory baS Gifenbein. 

Jealous of eifer|tt<$tig ouf 

Jew ber 3ube 

jeweller ber Sutoelier 

jewelry ©<$muc!fa<$en (plur.) 

joiner ber ©<$reiner 

journey bie fReife 

joy bie {Jfreube 

to judge rigten 

— from urteilen m$ 
to jump fimngen (a, it) 
June ber 3fttni 

July ber 3uli 



just gered&t, eben, gerabe 
just now foeben 
juicy faftig. 

to Keep fatten, begotten (ie, a) 
bem>a$ren 

— up P4 betoa$ren 

— silent ftyoeigen (ie, ie) 

— waiting toarten loffen 

— the bed baS Sett Jfiten 

— word SBort fatten 
key bet 6$tUffel 

to kill tbten 
kind gfltig, gut 
of the kind berart 
kind hearted Uebetoott 
kindly freunbli^ 
most kindly freunblid&jt 
king ber fcbnig 
kingdom baS #5ntgrei<4 
kitchen bie tfttdje 
kitten baS fifteen 
knife baS SWeffet 
knight bet Slitter 

— of St. John 3o$anniter Hitter 
to knit ftritfen 

to knock against ftofjen an (ie, o) 

— at the door anflopfen 

— down wmoerfen (a, o) 

to know fennen (a, a), toiffen (u, w) 

knowledge bie ftenntnift 1. 

to Lack fefclen an 

he lacks money eS f efclt tym an @elb 

ladder bie Setter 

lady bie ©ante 

lake ber See 5 

lamp bie fiampe 

landlady bie ^auSfrau 

landscape bie Sanbfdjaft 

language bie ©pradje 

to last bauern, fatten (ie, a) 

last lefct, at — juleijt, enblt$ 

late fofit, toerftorben 

lately fUrjIt^ 

latest fpateftenS 

the latter ber lefctete 

to laugh at lagen fiber 

law baS ®efe% 1, Sura 

lawlessness bie ©efeflfofigfett 

to lay legen, — down nieberlegen 
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lazy foul 

to lead to fufcren ju 

leaf baS SBtoit 2 

to learn lemen 

learned gele(rt 

a — man cin <$ele$rter 

at least roenigftenS, minbeftenS 

in the least im geringften 

leather baS Seber 

leave ber Wbfdjteb 

to leave berlaffen (ie, a), abreifen, 

iiberlaffen 
to leave off auf$5ren 
to lecture tefen (a, c) llfcer 
left linf 

to have — flbrig $aben 
left hand HnfS 
leisure for SRufje gu 
lemon bie CStttone 
to lend teifcen (ie, ie) 
lesson bie Seftion, ©iunbe 
lest bamii ni<$t 
to let bermieten 
to be let betmieten 
to let alone in SRulje laffen 
letter bet SBrief 1 
liar ber Siigner 
liberal freigebig, liberal 
liberalitv bie greigebigfeii 
liberty bie Sretyeit 
library bie SBibliotfjef 
licentious leidjtfertig 
to lie liegen (a, e), Higen (o, o) 
lieutenant ber lieutenant 
life ba§ Seben 
light leic^t, (ell 

— minded teid&tfinnig 
to light etleudjtett 
light baS 2i<$t 2 
light-house ber 8eu$tturm 
to lighten bitten 
lightening bet 93It^ 1 
flash of — ber SBlifcftra$I 6 
to like gem fjaben, gefatten (ie, a) 
I like it eS geffiW mir 
to like better lieber $aben, beffer 

gefaflen 
to like best am liebften $aben 
like (adv.) gtei<$ (dat.), toie 



likeness bie *&nli<$feit, baft 8ilb 2 

lily bie Silie 

lime-tree bie Sinbe 

to limp jinfen 

line bie Seite 

lion ber fiStoe 4 

liquid fTOffig 

to listen to $5ren auf 

little flein, roenig 

to live leben, tooljnen 

— upon leben bon 
lodgings bie ©ofcnung 
long fang 

to long for bertangen na$ 
to look at feljen, betrad&ten 
to look about umljet fer)en (a, e), 

— blicfen 
to look forward with pleasure to 

fid) freuen auf 
to look like auSfeften tote 
looking-glass ber Spiegel 
to lose in berlieren (o, o) an, naty 

ge(en (of a watch) 
to be lost untergefcen (ship) 
loss ber SBerluft 1 
lot baS 2o§ 1 
loud laut 
love bie Siebe 
to love lieben 
low niebrig 
luck baS ©tilcf 
lucky gtucfli<$. 
Magazine baS Sftagagin 
magnificent pra(^tt»oH 
Mahometanism 9Ru$amebaniStnu8 
to maintain be(aupten 
major ber 9Jtoior 1 
to make matyn 

— haste fl($ eilen 
malicious f$abenfro$ 
malleable befcnbar 
malt baS HRal) 

man bet Sftanri 1 
manners bie SKanieren 
to manufactui'e fabrijieren 
many biele 

many a manner, e, eS 
to march marf$teren 
market bet Sftarft 1 
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to marry ^ciroten 

to be married bertjelratet fetn 

mass bie SJlaffe 

mast bet 3Raft 1 

master bet Secret, $ett 4 

— piece bag 9Reij*etftu<I 
materially toefentlia) 
matter bie @a$e 
it does not — e3 iljut ni<$i8 
meadow bie Sffiiefe 
to mean meinen 
meaning bie SSebeutung 
by means of mlitelft, toermittelft 
by all means burd)ouS 
measles bie 2Rafern 
measure baS 2Rafc 1 
meat baft gleifd) 
medical skill bie firatttdje ftunft 
medicament baS #eilmittel 
medicine bie HRebijin 
to take — Sttebijin etnnefcmen 
to meet begegnen (dat.), tteffen, 

antteffen (a, o) 
to come to meet entgegen fommen 
to melt fa)mifgcn (o, o) 
memory ba§ ©ebffd&tniS 
to mend auSbeffetn 
mental geiftig 
merchant bet fcaufmann 
merit baS Serbienft 1 
merry htftig, ft5&lia) 
metal baS detail 1 
precious — ebleS — 
middle bie SRitte 
midnight bie 3Riitetna<$t 
midsummer 3o§anni 
mighty m8($tig 
migration bie SBanbetung 
migratory-bird bet 3ugt)ogel 
mile bie 3Keile 
military mMifitifd) 

— academy bie fcttegSfd&ule 

— band bie SWilti&tmufif 
milk bie Wil* 

million bie SWittion 
mind bet Geift 2, bie Sttfo ber Sinn 1 
to have a mind to Sup fyxben ju 
to mind a$t geben, $6ten auf 
to mind of ettnnetn an 



mine bo§ JBetgtoet! 1 
minute bie SRinute 
minutely genau, forgf&Htg 
misbehaviour fdjlea)te§ 99ettagen 
miser bet ©ei$al& 
miserable from elenb toot 
misfortune baS Ungliicf 
to mislead toetfitfjtett 
to miss betmiffen, ent6e$ten 

— the aim baS 3iel berfe^Ien 
mistake bet Seller, JJtttum 2 

to be mistaken fid) irren 

to misunderstand mifeberfleben (a, a) 

to mock at fpotten ttbet 

model bad SRuftet 

modern neu 

moment ber 9fagenbli<! 1 

Monday bet SRontag 

money ba§ ©elb 

monk bet 9R5ndj 1 

monkey bet 9lffe 4 

month bet SRonat 1 

monument baS ©enfmal 2 

moon bet SRonb 1 

moon-shine bet SRonbfcbein 

more mebt, some — noa) einige, 

nod) ettooS 
no more ni$t me$t, !ein mebt 
morning bet SRotgen 
in the — motgeni 
to morrow tnorgen 

— night — 2lbenb 

— morning — ftttlj 
mortal ftetblid) 

to mortify ftfinfen 
moss baS HRooS 1 
most meift, — ly meijlenS, at — 

b6<$ften8 
mother bie 3Ruttet 3 
to mount auffteigen, bejleigen (te, ie) 
mountain bet SBetg 1 

range of — s baS ©ebitge 1 
to mourn over ttauetn iibet 
mouse bie SRauS 1 

— trap bie 3Rau§fafle 
to move fottbetoegen 

to mow mSf)en 
mower bet 9RSljer 
much totel 
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music bie 9Rufif 

— school bie 9Rufiff<$uIe 
mustard bet ©enf. 

Nail bet Stagel 

naked nadt 

name bet 9tame 5 

Naples 9ieapet 

narrow eng 

nation bie Station 

native country baS SBatetfonb 

nature bie Statut 

naughty unattig 

naval battle bie ©eefd)iad&t 

near (pp.) neben, (adv.) naty bet 

nearly beina$e 

necessary nohoenbig 

needle bie 9tabel 

to neglect t>etna<$Wfflgen 

neighbour bet 9ta$bat 5, bet SWit* 

menfdj 4, bet 9lfi<$fte 
neighbourhood bie 9tad)batf$aft 
neither — nor toebet — no$ 
nephew bet Sfceffe 
nest baS Weft 2 
never nie 
nevertheless glei$u>o(l, beffen 

ungeadjtet 
new neu, —year boS 9teu}abt 
news bie Stauigfeit, 9tad)tid&t 
newspaper bie 3eitung 
next n&<$it, —time baS nS$fte 9Jtal, 

in the — na"d)ften8 
niece bie 9lid)te 
night bie 9ta$t 1, at — abenbS, 

nadjiS, last — gefletn ttbettb, 

to — fceute Hbenb 
no f ein, no more !ein mefjt, nid)t me$r 
nobody niemanb 
noise bet Storm, boS ©etfiufd) 
none feinet, e, S 
noon bet HRittag 1 
at noon mittagS 
nor au$ ttid^t, nod) 
north bet Statben 

— America 9tatbametifa 

— pole bet Statbpot 
not ni<$t, — any feine 
not any body niemanb 
not anything nid)tS 



not at all gat nid)t 

note (of music?) bie State 

noted Befannt 

nothing nid)t8 

notwithstanding beffen ungead)tet 

not yet nod) nid)t 

novel bet Roman 1 

now iefct, nun 

nowhere nicgenbS 

number bie Qaty 

numerous )a$tteid) 

nut bie 9hi| 1. 

Oats bet $afet 

to obey ge$otd)en (dat.) 

to be obliged muff en, toerbunben fein 

to obtain etfcalien (ie, a), befommen 

(a, o), fid) ettoetben (a, o) 
occasion bie ©elegen^eit 
to occupy with befd)fiftigen mit 
ocean bet Ogean 
o'clock, at two — urn jtoei ttljt 
offence bie SBeleibigung 
offer baS Hnetbieten 
to offer anbieten (o, o), batbieten, 

bieten, opfetn 
officer bet Dffijiet 1 
often oft 
oil baS £>I 

old alt, old man bet QreiS 1 
on auf, — it batauf , — the top of 

oben auf, — the other side 

btilben 
once einmal, once more nod) einmal, 

at — fogleidj 
only nut, etft (8eit), adj. einsig 
open offen 

to open bffnen, aufmad)en, auftljun 
opponent bet ©egner 
opportunity bie @etegen(eit 
opposite gegenilbet (dat.) 
or obet 

orchard bet Obflgatten 
to order oetotbnen, befketten, madden 

laffen 
order bie Crbnung, bet $efe$l, baS 

$etbot 
in order to urn )U 
origin bie getfunft 
ornament bie Sietbe 
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orphan bie SBatfe 
other attbet 
another nod) *in 
otherwise anberS, fonfl 
ours ber, bie, baf unjrtge 
out (adv.) bevauS, binauS 
out of (pp.) ouS (dat.) 
outside (pp.) au&erfialb (gen.), toot 
outside (adv.) brau&en 
over (pp.) ttber (dat. and ace.) 
over (adv.) $erttber, binttber 
to overhurry Ubereilen 
to oversleep fig toerfd&lafen (ie, a) 
to overtake ein|olen 
own eigen 
ox ber 0$S4. 
to Pack up pa&tn 
paganism bag #eibentum 
page bie ©eite 
pain ber ©<$merj 5 
painful f$met)ti<9, pdnliti) 
to paint malen 

painting-school bie aRalerfd&ule 
pair boS SJtoar 1 

palace ber $alaj! 1, baS ©<blo|$ 2 
pale bla& 

Palestine ^alaftina 
paper boS Ranter 1, bie £aj>ete 
parade bie $arabe 
paradise bad SJtorabieS 
parasol ber @onnenfa)irm 1 
parcel baS SPafet 1 
to pardon toergetyen (ie,ie), begnabigen 
pardon bie ©erjetyung 
parents bie (Bltetn 
parlour bie 2Bobnjhibe 
parsonage baS spfarrfywl 2 
part ber Xeil 1 
particular befonber 
— ly befonbert 
to participate jig beteiligen an 
participation bte SBeteUigung 
party bie ®efeflfa)aft 
to pass borbeigefcen, — faljren, be* 

fte^cn (examination) 
to pass away t>erge$en (i, a) 
passage ber gauSgang 1, bie ©telle 

(of a book) 
passion bie 8eibenf$aft 



past m$, fiber 
passenger ber $affagier 1 
patient gebttlbig 
patriotic 4>atriotif4 
to pay for bejafjlen 

— attention o$t g<ben 
payment bie ©eja^lung 
pea bie drbfe 

peace ber grieben 

to make — gfrieben Wieftett (o, o) 

to peal fa)fi(en 

pear bie SBirne • 

— tree ber tHrnbaum 1 
pearl bie $erle 

peasant ber SBauer 5 
pen bie fjfeber 

— holder ber Qfeberfyilter 

— knife baS Qfebermeffer 
pencil ber 931et(ltft 1 

to penetrate einbringen (a, it) 
people bie Seute, baS Soil 
perhaps toiefleidjt 
to perish umfommen (a, o) 
permission bie <5rIau6niS 
to permit ertauben 
perpetual bepfinbig 
perseverance bie VuSbauer 
to persecute toerfolgen 
Persian ber $erfer 
Persian perfifa) 
philosopher ber SPbilofort 4 
Phoenician ber SPbbnijier 
physician ber 9Cr)t 1 
picture baS SBitb 2 
piece baS ©tttd 1 

— of poetry baS ®ebia)t 1 
piercing fd&neibenb, fd)arf 
pigeon bie Saube 

pin bie ©tednabel 

pious fromm 

pipe bie SPfeife 

to pity beflagen, bebauern 

place ber $laft 1, bie ©telle 

to plague plagen 

plain einfad), eben 

plain bie dbene 

plan ber spian 1 

plant bie SPffanje 

plate ber iefler 
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to play ftrielen 

play-ground ber ©Jriefylafc 1 

play bag Spiel, 6d)aufyiel 1 

pleasant angene$m, freunbltd) 

please bttte, gef&lligft 

to please gefaHen (ie, a) 

pleasure bad Sergnttgen 

plot ber gleden 

to pluck pfttteen, — out augreifeen(i, i) 

plum bie SPflamne, 3toetfd)e 

to plunder plttnbern 

pocket bie £afd)e 

— handkerchief ba9 Safd)entua) 
poem baS Gebicft 1, bie ©id&tung 
poet ber Sifter 

pointed ftrifc 
poison bag Gift 1 
Poland $oIen 
polar ice bag $olareig 

— expedition — espebition 
pole ber $o(, bie Stange 
politics bie $oliti! 

pond ber Xeia) 1 

poor arm 

pope ber spapji 

population bie SBebbtterung 

populous toolfreio) 

porcelain bag ^targettan 

pork bag ©ajtoeinefleifa) 

port ber $afen 

position bie 6teflung 

possession ber tfieflfc 

possible mbglia) 

postman ber SBrieftrfiger 

post-office bie $oft 

pot ber £opf 1 

potato bie ftartoffel 

poultry bag ©efliigel 

pound bag $funb 1 

power bie HRad)t 1, bie graft 1 

great power ©rojjmadjt 1 

powerful mfia)tig 

pox, small— bie forfeit (plur.) 

praise bag Sob, to — loben 

to pray beten, bitten (a, e) 

to preach prebigen 

precious foftbar, tcuer 

to prefer Dorjie^en (o, o) 

to prepare for toorbereiten auf 



prescription bie $orfa)rift 

presence bie Qegentoart 

present gegentrtlrtig, jugegen 

at present ietjt 

present bag (Befajenl 1 

presently gleia), nafytyt 

preservation bie <5r$aUung 

to preserve from betoabren bar 

to pretend to be fta) auggeben fttr 

pretty $ttbfd), fa)5n 

to prevail bor$errfd)en 

price ber $P«ig 

prince ber $rin) 4, gttrft 4 

principal — $aupt — 

principality bag Sfttrjtentum 2 

principle ber (Brimbfafc 1 

print ber ©rud, out of— bergriffen 

prison bag ©efftngnig 

prisoner ber ©efangene 

private gentleman $rit>atmann 

privation bie <5ntbe$rung 

probable toa(rfo)einlia) 

to proclaim auSrufcn ju 

product bag $robu!t 1 

profit ber ©etmrnt 1 

to make profit in gettinnen an 

to project projeftieren 

to promise toerfprea)en (a, o) 

to promote befbrbern 

proof ber SBetoeig 1 

properly ge$5rig, rid)tig 

property bag ©igentum, $ermbgen 

to propose borfa)lagen (u, a) 

to protect from fd)u|en gegen 

Protestant ber SProtejtont 4 

proud to ftolj gegen, — of ftotj auf 

to prove betoeifen (ie, ie) 

proverb bog ©pria)tt>ort 2 

to provide for t>erforgen,berfe$en(a,e) 

provided Porauggefetjt bag 

province bie $robin) 

prudent Hug 

Prussia $reufeen, Prussian preufsifo) 

pump bie Sjhtmpe 

punctual pflnftlia) 

to punish beflrafen 

punishment bie ©trafe 

pupil ber ©(filler, 35gling 1 

purchase ber dinfauf 1 
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pure rein 

to purify reintgen, Iflutern 

to purpose beabfitytgen 

puree bet (Selbbeutel 

to push against flo&en (ie, o) an 

to put fallen, legen, t&im (a, a), fieden 

to put on anjtefcen (o, o), awffefcen 

to put off oerftieben (o, o), auf fd)ieben. 

Quack bet Ouadfalber 

to quarrel preiten (i, i), fid) janfen 

quarter boS ttiertel 

— of an hour eine Siertelftunbe 
queen bie ftbnigin 

to quench Ibfc^en 

question bie Stage 

quick fd)nefl 

quicksilver baS Ouedfilber 

quiet ru$ig 

quill bie ©ftnfefeber 

to quit berlaffen (ie, a) 

Juite ganj. 
lain ber ftegen, to — regnen 
rainy regnerif$ 

railway bie Cifenbabn, — bridge 
— brfide, — station berttofcnfcof 
to raise er$eben ju, in 
range of mountains baS <8eblrge 1 
rank ber Rang 

— of prince ber gfirfienftanb 
rare, — ly felten 

rat bie ttatte 

rather Heber, jiemlid) 

razor baS fRaftermeffer 

reach ber 99ereid), to — errei$en 

real, — ly ttrirllid) 

to reap ernten 

reason bie ttermmft 

to receive erftalten (ie, a), empfangen 

(ie, a), befommen (a, o) 
reception ber (Smtfang 
to recognize erfennen (a, a) 
to recommence toieber anfangen 
to recommend empfetyten (a, o) 
record bie 9tod)rid)t, ber $eria)t 1 
to reconcile oerfbbnen 
to recover fid) er^olen, gefunb toerben, 

^crftcUcn 
recovery bie 3Bieber$erfteflttng, 

(Benefung 



to read fefett (a, e) 

— to einem borlefen 
to recreate erquiden 
red rot, — hot gUfyenb 
to reflect on nad)benfen fiber 
to refresh erfrijd)en 
regards Qrfifte (plur.) 
region bie Region 
to regret bebauern 
regularly regelmfifjig 
to regulate regeln, regulteren 
reign bie ftegierung 
to reign over $errfd)en fiber 
to rejoice at fin) freuen fiber 
to relate erjftfjlen 
to relieve erlbfen, erleid)tern 
religion bie Religion 
to rely upon fid) betlaffen auf 
to remain bleiben (ie, ie, fein) 
remark bie SBetnerhmg 
to remember grfiften, fid) erinnern 

(gen.), gebenien (a, a) 
to remind of erinnern an 
remote enifernt 
renown ber ftuf 
to repeat toieber$olen 
repeatedly toteber^olt 
to reply to anttoorten auf 
to report berid)ten 
report bie 9tod)ria)t, ber $eri$t 
to repose rujen 
to reprimand tabeln 
reproach ber Sornmrf 1 
republic bie fReJmbttf 
republican ber ffiejmbltfaner 
request bie SBitie 
to request bitten, erfud)en 
to require erforbern 
to rescue retten 
to resemble gleid)en (i, t) dat. 
to resist ttiberftefyn (a, a) dat. 
to respect ad)ten 
in respect in $infid)t 
respectfully ad^tungSboS 
to rest rufcert 
to restore $erjieJIen 
to return jurfidfefcren, jurfldf ommen, 

jurfldgeben 
to revere Oeregren 
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to reward belobnen 

reward bie SBelo&nung, ber 2o$n 

rice ber ffleiS 

rich in reidj an 

riches ber SReidjtum 2 

to ride on horseback reiten (t, i) 

— off toegreiten 

— in a carriage fallen (n, a) 
rider ber ffieiter 

rifle bie SBiU&fe 

right regt, to be — red)t $aben 

righteousness bie ®ere$iigfeit 

ring ber Ring 1 

ripe reif 

to rise fid) ertyeben (o, o) 

to risk toagen 

river ber glu& 1 

to roar brttflen 

roaring bo9 ©ebrUfl 

to roast rdfxen, braten 

robber ber ft&uber 

rock ber gel*, ftelfen 

Roman ber SRSmer, r5mifd) 

roof boS 2)0(4 2 

room baS Simmer 

root bie EBurjel 

rose bie SRofe 

rough rau$, unrubig 

to be rough (sea) $0$ ge$en 

round runb, in ber fflunbe 

to row rubern 

rowing-boat baS IRuberbooi 1 

royalty bal ftSnigtum 

rude rolj 

to ruin )u (Srunbe rid)ten 

ruin bad Serberben, (plur.) bie IRuine 

rule bie $egel 

to run laufen (ie, au) (fein) 

— away toeglaufen 

to rush upon fid) ftttrjen auf 

Russia SRufilanb 

Russian ber IRwffe, ruffifd) 

rye ber ffloggen. 

Sabel ber 3obeI 

to sacrifice opfern 

sad traurig 

safely glucflid) 

sage ber SBetfe 

to sail fasten, fegeln 



sailor ber 2Ratrofe, ©eetnann 

for the sake of $alben, urn — nriflen 

(gen.) 
saloon ber ©aal 1 
salt bad Sa(j 
salted gefalgen 
the same ber*, bie-, baSfelbe 
sample bie Sfhobe 
satisfied jufrieben 
Saturday ber SamStag 
to save retten 
to say fagen 
scaffold bag ©d)affot 
scarce felten, — ly faum 
to scare t>erfd)eud)en 
school bie €>d)ule 
science bie SEBiffenfd^aft 
sea bie See, bag SReer 1 
to go to the sea-side an bie See geljert 
sea-sick feefranf 
to sail fegeln 
season bie 3a$reSjeit 
seat ber Sifc 1 
to see fefcen (a, e) 
to seem fd)einen (ie, ie) 
selfish felbftftto)tig 
to sell berfaufen 
senate ber €>enat 1 
to send Jd)icfen, fenben (a, a) 

— off abfd)iden 

— for fcolen laffen 

— word fagen laffen 
sense ber Serftanb 
sentence ber €>a| 1 

to seperate irennen 
sergeant ber Unieroffttfer 
serious emfl 

— ly ernjtyaft, ernfilid) 
sermon bie $rebigt 

servant, man — ber $)iener, ber 

JBebiente [foot-man] 
to serve bienen 
service ber 2)ienft 1 
to set aufjtellen, — about something 

fid) an ettoaS nta$en 
a set bie ©arnitur 
to settle fid) nieberfoffen, fid) fefcen 
several tneftrere 

— times nutjrmalS 
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severe ftteng, par! 

to sew nftften 

shade bet ©fatten, —less fd)attenloS 

shady fd)atttg 

sharp f4arf, fd)lau 

sheet bet SBogen 

shelter, to take — 6d)uft fud)en 

to shine fd)einen (ie, ie) 

ship bo8 ©<4iff, — wreck bet ©d)tff* 

btud) 
shirt boS #entb 5 
shoe bet @d)u( 1 
shoemaker bet 6d)ul)mad)et 
shooter bet €>d)fl$e 
shop bet Soben 

short futj, — sighted futjjid)tig 
to be — of fefclen an 
to shout jaucfoen 
shouts bet Subel 
to show geigen 
shrove-tide bte gajinadji 4 
sick franf, sick-bed bag fttanfenbett 
side bte ©cite 
by the — of (pp.) neben 
on this — bieSfeitS (gen.) 
on that — JenfettS (gen.) 
on the other — btttben (adv.) 
to sign untetfd)reiben (ie, ie) 
sight baS <Sefta)t,bie Hugen, betHnblid 
out of sight auS ben Vugen 
silent fKfl, fttteigenb 
to keep silent fdjtoeigen (ie, ie) 
to remain — fid) tu|ig i>et$alten 
silly albetn 

silver baS ©H6et, of — filbetn 
sin bte €>ttnbe, to — fftnbigen 
sincere, — ly auftid)tig 
to sing fingen (a, u) 
to sink flnlen (a, u) 
sister bte @d)ioeftet 
to sit, to be seated jifcen (a, e) 
to sit down ftty fetjen 
to sit up teamen 
to be situated Itegett (a, e) 
situation bte Sage 
size bte (Brbfee 
skate bet ©a)Uttfd)u& 1 
to skate ©d)Httfd)u$ loufen 
skater ©d&iitifd&u&fottfet 



skating-rink bie 9tottba$n 

skilful ge|d)i<ft 

skill bie ®e|4t(ftt<$feit 

to skin abjieijen (o, o) 

skin bie §out 1 

sky bet #imntel 

slave bet ©Habe 

sledge bet ©d)litten 

sleep bet ©d)laf, to — fdjlafen (ie, a) 

sleepy fd)foftig 

slipper bet $antoffe! 5 

slow langfam 

to be slow (watch) na$ge$en (t, a) 

smell bet Qetud) 3 

to smell of ttej$en (o, o) na$ 

to smile Ifld)eln 

to smoke tauten 

to snow fdjneten 

snow bet©d)nee, — fall ©d)neefaK, 

— line bie ©d)neeltnie 
soberly ntfiftig 
sobriety bie SRSfjigfett 
sociability Qefefttgleit 
society bie ®efeBf$aft 
soil bet 99oben 
soldier bet ©olbat 4 
solitude bie dinfamfeit 
some ettoaS, etnige 
— more no<$, nod) ettoaS, nod) etnige 
somebody jemanb 
sometimes mand)mal, jutoeilen 
son bet ©o$n 1 
song baS Steb 2 
soon balb, —est balbigft 
a soon as possible f o balb al§ mftglid) 
sorry leib, I am — t% ift mtt ieib 
soul bie ©eele 
soup bie ©uM>e 
sour fauet 
south bet ©ttben 
southern fflblid) 
sovereign bet $ertf$et 
sovereignty bie #ettfa)aft 
to sow fften 
space bet IRaum 1 
Spain ©panten 
Spanish foanifd) 
to spare entbejren 
Spartan bet ©pattanet 
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to speak foremen (a, o) 

spectacles eine 53tiHc 

speech bte Rebe 

speedy falbig 

spendthrift ber t&etfd&toenbet 

spice baS (Setoiirs 1 

to spin fpintten (a, o) 

spirit bet @etft 2 

spirits bte fioune 

in spite of ttotj (pp.) gen. 

splendid pr&ttig, j>ta<$ibott 

spoon bet SBffel 

to sprain toettenfen 

to spread toetbtetten 

spring bet Stalling 

to squander betf$u>enben 

stable bet ©tail 1 

staff bet ©eneralftab 

stag bet $i?f$ 

stain bet gletfen 

stairs bte Xxtppt 

to stand ftefcen (a, a), fW& Jieflen 

to start abge$en, atoeifen, abfa^ren 

to state betttyen 

state bet ©taat 

statesman bet ©iaatSmann 

station bet $a$n$of 

to stay bleiben 

to stay behind jutfUfMeiben 

stay bet Hufentyalt 

to steal ftefclen (a, o) 

steam bet $)atnpf 1 

— engine bte 3)ampfmafd)tne 
steamer ba§ S)ampff4tff 1 

steel bet €ta(f, — pen @ia§lfebet 

steep ftetl 

to steer fteuetn 

to step treten, ftetgen, fid) fitUtn 

— in einfteigen (ie, ie) 

— out attiftetgen 
stick bet 6iod 1 
still nod) 

stipulation bte SBefHmnumg 

stocking bet Sttumtf 1 

stomach bet SRagen 

stone bet ©tetnl, — bottle bet fttng 1 

store bet Sottat 1 

storm bet 6nttm, baft Qetoittet 

stormy fhlttnift 



1 stove bet Dfen 
strange ftetnb 
stranger bet Stembe 
strategist bet ©ttaiegitet 
street bie ©ttafce 
strength bte ©tfttfe 
to strengthen flatten 
strict flrcng, — ness bte ©ttenge 
stroke of the heart §erjfdjlag 
to stroll about $etutnf$lenbetn 
strong parf 
to study fhtbieten 
to succeed geltngen (a, u) 
I have succeeded eS ift mir gelungen 
success bet Stfolg 1 
successful etfolgtrid), glfitfltd) 
successor bet 9ia$folget 
such foldjer, e, eS 
suddenly pI5%lt4 
to suffer from letben an, etletben, 

etbulben 
suffering baS Setben 
sufficient (intet$enb 
sugar bet Qu&ex 
sultry fotottl 
suit bet 9Ttt3ug 1 
suitable, to be — ft$ f$i<fen 
sum bte ©umnte, bte fte^enaufgabe 
summer bet ©ontmet 
summit bet Qipfel 
sun bte Sonne 

— set bet ©onnemtnietgang 

— rise bet ©onnenaufgang 

— shine bet ©onnenfd)ein 
Sunday bet ©onntag 
superior bet Sotgefetfe 
supper ba§ Hbenbeffen 

to support untetflflfcen, fi$ flflfcen 

— one's self ffc$ etnft$ten 
to suppose bermuten 
surely gettrift 
surgeon bet (E^ttutg 
surprise bie ttbettaf$ung 
to surprise flbettafa)en 
to surrender fid) etgeben 
to survive ttberleben 
suspicious atgto5$ntf$ 
to sustain befle(en (a, a) 
swallow bie ©d)tt>albe 
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Swede ber €>d)u>ebe 
sweet fttft 

to swim fd)toimmen (a, o) 
swimmer ber €>d)u>immer 
swindler ber @$toinbler 
swindling ber S$toinbeI 
sympathetic teitne$menb. 
Table ber Sifd) 1 
tail ber ©dfaanj, 6d)tt>eif 
tailor ber 6d)neiber 
to take ne^men (a, o) 

— for toertt>e<$feln tnit 

— off auSjtefjen, abne$men 

— care of ad)t geben auf f forgen fflr 

— medicine JRebicin einne^men 

— part in teti neftmen an 
tale bie Sage 

talk bag (Stefotoftt 1 

tall grofc 

task bie ttrbeit, Bttfgabe 

to taste of fdjmedett nad) 

taste ber <&efd)madf 

tea ber X$ee 

to teach lefcren # 

teacher ber 2e$rer 

to tear jerreifjen (t, i) 

to tell fagen, erjfiblen 

temperature bie Semperatur 

templar ber Sempetyerr 

temptation bie 3erfud)ung 

ten je$n 

tender jart 

terpentine ber Serpentm 

to thank banlen (dat.) 

thanksgiving ber ®anf 

than al8 

that jener, e, e8; baS (gen. beffen) 

that (conj.) baft 

thaw ber £au, to — • tauen 

theatre bag Sweater 

Theban ber Sftebaner 

then bann 

there ba, bort, $in, fcinein 

therefore barum, begfcaft, beStoegen 

thick bid 

to thicken into fid) berbid)ten ju 

thin bflmt 

thing bag S)tttg 1, bie @ad)e 

to think of benfen an, glauben 



to think rich fur reid) (alten 

thirst ber ©urfl, — y burfHg 

this biefer, e, eg 

thoroughly bureaus, t)5Utg 

thought ber Qebanfe 5 

to thrive tooranfotmnen 

throat ber §al6 1, sore — $alStoe$ 

throne ber Sfyton 1 

through burd) (ace.) 

to throw toerfen (a, o) 

— away toegtoerfen 

thunder ber Conner, to — bonnent 

— storm bag Qebritter 
Thursday ber S)omtcr8tag 
tie bie §al8binbe 

tight eng, fnopp 

till MS 

time bie 8*it, baS 3»at 

for the first — jttm erflen HRat 

by times ju geiten 

tired mflbe 

to |ti, nad), bt8 

tobacco ber Saba! 

together gufammen 

tonic ft&rfenb, frftftig 

to toil arbetten 

too aud), too much ju Diet 

tooth ber 8abnl, — acheba83^ntoe( 

topic ba8 (Stefprffd) 1 

tourist ber Sourift 4 

towards gegen 

tower ber intra 

tract bie 8?lfid)e 

trade ber ganbel, bag (Stetoerbe 

wine — 2Bein$anbel 

train ber Sug 1 

transaction bag (Stefd)ftft 

to translate ttberfefcen 

translation bie ftberfefcung 

transparent burd)fid)rig 

to travel reifen 

traveller ber iReifenbe 

travelling bag fteifen 

for — jum fteifen 

treatise on bie lb$anblung iiber 

treatment bie SBe$anbIttng 

tree ber SBautn 1 

tremendous fttrd)terltd) 

trifle, trifling cause bie ftteimgfeit 
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to triumph over ttiumptyieten fibet 

trouble bie 3ttii$e, Me 9loi 

troublesome bef<$tt>etli<$, Ififtfg 

true toa^t 

truly etgebenji 

to trust in (often auf, fid) betlaffen 

auf, berttauen auf 
truth bie 3Ba(r§ett 
to try betfud)en, fu$en 
Tuesday bet S)ien§tag 
to tumble down Ijtnfaflen 
tune bie SMobie 
Turk bet Sfltfe 
Turkey bie Sfltfet 
Turkish ttttftf* 
turn bie 2Benbung 
tutor bet Secret 
twelve &tt>5lf 
twenty jtoanjig 
two jtoei. 

Umbrella bet tRegenfgitm 1 
uncivilized uncitoiliftett 
uncle bet Onfet 
unconciously unbetou&t 
under untet (dat. and ace.) 
to understand betftejen (a, a) 
to undertake untetnefynen (a, o) 
undertaking ba§ Untetne^men 
uneasy untu$ig 
unexpected unettoattet 
unhappy ungliicflidj 
unhealthy ungefunb 
unintentional fafctlftfflg 
united beteint, beteinigt 
university bie Unibetfttftt 
unless toemt nid)t 
unlucky unglticfltdj 
unnecessary unnStig 
unripe unteif 
until 6t§ 

untruth bie Umoa$t$eit 
unwell utttoofjl 
unwholesome ungefunb 
up fjerauf, fcinauf 
upon auf (dat. and ace.) 
urgent btingenb 

to use gebtaucfyn, benufcen, pffegen 
use bet ©ebtaud) 1 
of no use, useless nugloS 



usual geto5$nlt<$. 

Vaccination baS Stttyfen 

in vain bergebenS 

valley baS X&al 2 

value bet 2Bett 1 

valuable toertttofl 

to vanquish ftegen 

vapour bet Qampf 1, ®unfi 1 

vast grog, ungebeuet 

veal ba§ ftalbfleifa 

vegetable bQ§ (Semflfe 

— s bie SBegetttbtlien 

— garden Qemttfegatten 
verb ba§ %ttb 5 

verily toa^tlidj 

very fe$t 

vexation bet SBetbtufj 

to be vexed at fid) fttgetn tibet 

vice ba§ Saftet 

vicious lafierjaft 

victorious ftegtettfc 

victory bet ©teg 1 

Vienna 2Bten 

view bie SluSfid&t 

vigorous Jrfiftig 

villa bie SBttta (plur. en) 

village baS ®otf 2 

vinyard bet SBeinbetg 1 

violent $eftig 

violin bie SBioline, ©eige 

virtue bie Xugenb 

in — of ftaft (gen.) 

virtuous tugenbjaft 

visible ft^tbat 

visit bet 9Befu$ 

to pay a — einen 9Befu<$ madden 

to visit befud)en 

volcano bet Sulfan 1 

volume bet $anb 1 

vow boS ©eliibbe 1 

voyage bie SRetfe. 

to Wait for marten auf 

to wake werfen 

to walk ge$en (i, a) 

to take a — foajieten ge$en, einen 

©pajietgang mad&en 
wall bie SWauet, bie SBanb 1 
to want braudjen, tottnfaen, feflten an 
for — of auS Mangel on 
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war ber Ihrfeg 1 

wardrobe bet ftteiberf (tyrant 

warm worm, to — ntitmeti 

to warn against women wr 

warning Me SStantung 

to wash roafd)en (u, a) 

wash handstand ber Sfafdtyifd) 1 

watch Me B&r 

watchmaker ber Itytmo^er 

wateT bof ©offer 

water-place ber $abe0rt 1, bo# Sab 2 

waterworks SBafferfeihiitg 

to watoT ftegiefeit (p, 0) 

wave Me f&efle 

wax ba§ 9©o<$# 

way ber ©eg 1, half — fcitttteg* 

in his — in feiner fltt, a»f fehtelrt 

wealthy motytyabeitb 

to wear ftflgen (», a) 

wearisome mflltfdm, feftttetfty 

weather bdf ftettet 

Wednesday bet 9RiitKw| 

week Me ©age 

— day bet ©omenta* 
weight bof ftenri^t, Me Soft 
welcome mitffommett 
welfare bfli tBo^letgetyn 
well moM, gut, nun 
well bet fetunnen 
wet fiafc 

what n>ai, too* fttt, n>ai fttt eta 
wheat bet fiM^ett 
when tofltttf/ toeim, all 
where too, too^n, — from too(et 

.— to toofriit 
which toelAer, e, if; bet, We, bal 
while Me ifeelle 
for a — elite fleli tang 
to whistle tfelfen (1, I) 
white toelfj 

Whitsuntide Ml Wtigfteti 
who Wet; feeder, t, e« 
whole flatij 
wholesome Qefuttb 
whose toeffett, befftti 
why hmtum, mm 
wicked aottlol, t)0fe 
wide toeit 



widow Me SBtoe 
' wife Me JJftaii 
! wild wtfo 
! will bet ©iOe 5, baft Trftimrnt l 

i to be willing mofien 
j willingly gent 
to win genrinuen (a, o) 
, wind bet fflinb 1 
' window bo§ gfmfier 
; windy wtnMg 
wine bet fBeht 

— merchant — Stabler 
wise roeife 

wish ber 9hmfd) If to — ttritaften 
with mit, bci (dat.) 
without 0$ne (ace) 
wolf bcr tMf 1 
woman bie %tan 
to wonder at fid) nmnbent fiber 
wood bal $0(3 2, ber Sfa& 2 
woody toalbig 
wool bie ftafle 
word ba§ Sort 1. 2 
to work arbettew 

— hard fid) aitprosfeR 
work bal 99erf 1, bie Arbeit 
to do a — erne Itbeii m*Qm 
world bie SBett 
worsted ttoHen 
worth ber S9ert 
wound bie fflunbe 
to dress a — eine fflaitbe bet* 

ttnben 
to wreck fd)eiiern 
to write to tareifat (ie, ie) on 
writing bie 6a)rift 
wrong itnred)t 
to wrong unrest fynn 
to do wrong fejleti 
to be wrong unted)t Ja&en. 
Yard bet fcof 1 
year bal J>Q$t 1 
yellow gelb 
yes Jo, Ja tootf 
yesterday geftetn 
the day before — borgefletn 
yet bog, bennod) 
youth Me JJugenb, bet Sttngllng. 
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war bet ftrteg 1 

ward-robe ber ftleiberf$ranl 

warm toarm, to — tofirmcn 

to warn against teamen bor 

warning bie SBamung 

to wash tnoj^en (u, a) 

wash hand-stand ber 2Baf<$tif<$ 1 

watch bie U$r 

watchmaker bet Uty?ma4er - 

water boS SBaffet 

water-place bet 93abeort 1, bad SBab 2 

waterworks SBafferleitung 

to water beglefcen (o, o) 

wave bie SBeHe 

wax baS 2Ba$§ 

way bet 2Beg 1, half — galbtoegS 

in his — in feinet Hrt, anf feme fltt 

wealthy tootytyabenb 

to wear ttagen (u, q) 

wearisome miibfam, bef<$toetli<$ 

weather boS SBettet 

Wednesday ber flttitttoodj 

week bie S&odje 

— day ber 2Bo$entag 
weight baS <8etoi<$t, bie Soft 
welcome ttriUfommen 
welfare baS 2Bobletge$en 
well tooty, gut, nun 
well ber Stunnen 
wet naj$ 

what toag, toaS flit, toaS fftr ein 
wheat ber SBeiften 
when toann, toenn, als 
where wo, woljin, — from looker 

, — to too^in 
which raeldjer, e, eS; bet, bie, baS 
while bie SBeile 
for a — • eine 8*ft long 
to whistle pfeifen (i, i) 
white toeits 

Whitsuntide bie fpfingften 
who toet; toeldjer, e, eS 
whole ganj 
wholesome gefunb 
whose toeffen, beffen 
why toatum, nun 
wicked gottloS, bbfe 
wide weit 



widow bie SBittoe 

wife bie Sftau 

wild toilb 

will ber 2Btfle 5, bag lament 1 

to be willing woUen 

willingly gem 

to win getoinnen (a, o) 

wind ber SBinb 1 

window baS Senjtet 

windy toinbig 

wine bet SBein 

— merchant — fymbtet 
wise toeife 

wish bet SBunfg 1, to — tottnfgen 
with mil, bel (dat.) 
without ofrte (ace.) 
wolf bet ©olf 1 
woman bie gtau 
to wonder at fi<$ nmnbetn iibet 
wood baS §olj 2, bet ©alb 2 
woody toalbig 
wool bie SBofle 
word baS SBott 1. 2 
to work arbeiten 

— hard fia) onfheengen 
work baS SBeri 1, bie ttrbeit 
to do a — eine Arbeit matyn 
world bie SBelt 
worsted tooHen 
worth ber UBert 
wound bie SBunbe 
to dress a — eine SBunbe t>er» 

binben 
to wreck ffleitern 
to write to fa)reiben (te, ie) an 
writing bie ©djrift 
wrong unrest 
to wrong untedji fyun 
to do wrong fefclen 
to be wrong unrest fcaben. 
Yard ber $of 1 
year baS Saljr 1 
yellow gelb 
yes ja, \a too^l 
yesterday geftern 
the day before — borgejletn 
yet boa), benno$ 
youth bie Sugenb, bet Singling. 
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